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THE AFTERMATH OF IGNORANCE 


_ In my old Staff College days a great stir was made by an American 
_ book called The Valour of Ignorance, the moral whereof was that 
_ it would be well for democracies if their Governments would study 
the nature and conduct of warfare, if only as an aid to avoiding it. 
Even the Great War has not sufficed to induce many people in 
Britain to take up seriously the study of warfare or of questions 
affected thereby, though there are indications tending in that 
direction in some of the Universities ; but it is encouraging to meet, 
at the Institute of Historical Research in London, a certain 
number of American post-graduate students who are now devoting 
their time to research work in war history. Some day, perhaps, 
_ in both countries, a knowledge of this subject will be a sine gua non 
_ for all aspirants for power or influence in their respective nations. 
In his first public speech since he accepted the leadership of 
the Opposition in the House of Lords, Lord Grey of Fallodon said 
that ‘never before had this country realised how close was the 
connection between a favourable course of the whole of foreign 
affairs and the trade prosperity of this country.’ Nobody knows 
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better than Lord Grey that if all people, in all countries (including 
Germany), had had a working knowledge of the truth about foreign 
affairs in 1914, and about what war meant to all concerned therein, 
the great cataclysm might have been avoided. Let us hope that 
a desire for trade prosperity will incite, where other incentives 
have failed, a desire in all democracies to study war history, and 
to draw lessons therefrom for future guidance. 

British military strategy in the late war must have been a 
great puzzle to all well-wishers in other countries of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. For instance, our campaigns in Iraq 
and in Palestine must have looked like stark ‘ Imperialism,’ as the 
Puerto Rico and Philippine expeditions did to some of America’s 
unfriendly critics in 1898. The truth—though we can hardly 
expect it to be believed—is that our offensives in Turkey were not 
due to anything of the sort. They were due to ignorance. 
Exhaustive inquiries have been held into the origin and inception 
of the Mesopotamian and other campaigns in the East in 1915-18 ; 
it is obvious to anyone who reads these reports, and the evidence 
upon which they are based, that there was no question of ‘ Im- 
perialism ’ at all. The campaigns were all launched by civilian 
politicians, who succeeded in enlisting only the ‘ half-hearted and 
hesitating support’? of naval and military experts for their 
schemes. 

In democracies civilian statesmen are the masters ; the soldiers 
are their servants, and would not have things otherwise. British 
public men pay little, if any, attention to the study of war, or to 
the warnings about its conduct which military history, provides, 
but their sole object in 1914-18 was to win the war ; their appa- 
rently inexplicable diversions of force for offensive operations 
were not attributable to Imperialism, but to ignorance. The 
aftermath of that ignorance may now be seen in ex-Turkish 
territories. 

These notes about the origination of British Middle-East 
strategy in the Great War are based partly upon documents, and 
partly upon personal knowledge, acquired when serving in White- 
hall. I was not serving there between September 1914 and the 
end of 1917, so conclusions about events during that period are 
based upon deduction from the best evidence available at second 
hand. My conclusions about the causes of the British difficulties 
which have arisen in the East out of the peace treaties are based 
upon knowledge gained personally, when I was serving in the 
offices of the War Cabinet in 1918 and 1919, while the war was 
being won, and ‘ peace’ was being made. 

In the autumn of 1918, when the issue of the war was no longer 
in doubt, I was keeping for the Cabinet an official record of all 


1 Dardanelles Commissioners’ Reports. 
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peace proposals, and of the suggested terms that were being put 
forward in different countries, Allied and enemy. I was also 
the representative of the War Cabinet secretariat on the Propa- 
ganda Policy Committee, of which Lord Northcliffe was the 
Chairman. The chief object of that Committee was to ensure 
that the various authorities engaged upon British propaganda 
work in different countries should agree with each other, and that 
they should all represent truthfully the actual war aims of the 
British Government in the event of victory. A statement of 
British requirements was accordingly drawn up by the Propaganda 
Policy Committee, in consultation with the Foreign Office. There 
was nothing in‘that statement about any gains, or about any 
expansion of British territory, in the event of victory. No desire 
for any such gains was expressed, either publicly or privately, by 
any member of the War Cabinet. There was, on the other hand, 
a strong desire to avoid all territorial, and especially all military, 
commitments as the aftermath of the war. Proposals were drawn 
up for a League of Nations to prevent the victors in war from 
profiting in any way by their victory, thus removing one incentive 
from Powers likely to embark upon aggressive wars. 

At about the same time a French officer came to visit me in 
my room, and asked me what the British war aims would be when 
it came to making peace ; in other words what the British wanted 
to get out of the war. I told him that I was not in a position to 
speak for the War Cabinet, but if my personal opinion was of any 
use it was at his service. Britain would be sorry that any country 
likely to be hostile should retain or acquire, as the result of the 
war, big wireless stations distributed over the world, or harbours 
from which commerce raiders, surface or submarine, could prey 
upon the merchant ships upon which the British people depend 
not merely for prosperity, but for their existence. That was all. 
Iam afraid that he thought me a diplomatist, but I believe that I 
represented the policy of the British Government of the day truly ; 
I am quite sure that those were the views of the man in the 
street. (Incidentally, it is interesting, in the light of subsequent 
events, to recall that, in reply, he told me to bear in mind that, 
after Alsace-Lorraine, France wanted Syria and Morocco.) 

Then came the Peace Conferences. Let us take the present 
Anglo-Turkish difficulties, and trace them to their origin. Before 
1914 the possibility of being called upon to give military aid to 
France, in the event of an unprovoked attack by Germany, had 
been foreseen by the British Government. A plan for doing so 
had been drawn up in detail in time of peace, and when put into 
operation, that plan worked smoothly and efficiently.2 A war 
against Turkey, in alliance with Germany, had not been foreseen, 


2 Lord Haldane’s Before the War (Cassell) is of special interest in this connection. 
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and no plan at all had been drawn up to meet the conditions that 
arose. Germany, as we know, had plotted to bring Turkey into 
the war, and a treaty was signed in the early days of August 1914. 
It is doubtful, however, whether Turkey would have come in if 
it had not been for the escape of the Goeben up the Straits. We 
can accept the evidence of German authorities like Tirpitz and 
Ludendorff that the Turks, if they were still wavering, were forced 
into the war by the German naval officers who hoisted the Turkish 
flag on the Goeben, and under that flag commenced hostilities 
against Russian Black Sea ports. So far British politicians bear 
no responsibility for the aftermath, excepting in so far as they 
contributed to the escape of the Goeben by overwhelming the 
naval Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean with orders and 
counter-orders, instead of leaving him a free hand to sink her in 
his own way. It is, however, conspicuous that, until it was too 
late, no plan had been made for the co-operation of the French and 
British navies in the Mediterranean,* although every detail had 
been worked out for the co-operation of the Allied armies in 
France and Flanders. 

The next event was the attack by the Turks, with German 
co-operation, upon the Suez Canal. This was repulsed without 
much difficulty. It would have ended in disaster for the Turks if 
they could have been followed up, or if their line of communication 
had been raided. 

It was followed by the Dardanelles Expedition. The responsi- 
bility for attempting to force the Straits by ships without the aid 
of troops has never been definitely established. Public opinion, 
based upon public speeches, Press reports, and the informa- 
tion collected by the Dardanelles Commissioners, has laid the 
responsibility upon Mr. Winston Churchill, but it was definitely 
accepted in the House of Commons by Mr. Asquith as Prime 
Minister. The decision to send out troops was more momentous. 
Here again the responsibility has not been brought home to any 
individual. The Dardanelles Commissioners laid it upon some 
Ministers (not named) who met independently, behind the backs 
of the War Council (which contained naval and military experts 
as well as leading politicians). We know, from a subsequent 
speech by the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) in the House of 
Commons, that Lord Kitchener, the Secretary of State for War, was 
not one of the Ministers who met independently and came to their 
momentous decision, for which, as we are told by the Dardanelles 
Commissioners, only the ‘ half-hearted and hesitating support ’ of 
experts could be secured. We can, I think, accept the unbiased 
opinion of the late American Ambassador, Walter H. Page, who 
was in London at the time, and in a position to form a sound 

3 See Mr. Churchill’s disclosures in The Times. 
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judgment. He referred to ‘ the horrible tragedy of Gallipoli, where 
the best soldiers in the world were sacrificed to politicians’ policies.’ 

The Dardanelles were eventually opened to the Allies as the 
result of Allenby’s decisive victory over the Turkish armies in 
Palestine and Syria, of which more anon. The aftermath was 
that, much against our will, we were left with the responsibility 
for keeping the Straits open for all nations, and for providing the 
sea and land forces for the purpose. I write ‘ much against our 
will ’ because I know definitely that we did not want to accept the 
responsibility. We hoped, and we understood, that America 
would have accepted it, both for safeguarding the Straits and for 
protecting the proposed Armenian State. However, that was not 
to be. Having expended so great an effort, wisely or unwisely, in 
crushing Turkey, we were faced with the moral obligation of pro- 
viding the military forces, necessitated by the terms offered to 
Turkey by the Allies, until settled conditions were obtained. To 
have made a separate and satisfactory peace with Turkey imme- 
diately after we had destroyed the Turkish armies would have 
been a simple matter for us. This was impossible, without con- 
travening agreements made with Allies, but, while the resulting 
difficulties with the Turks in this area are mainly attributable to 
the interminable delay over the peace negotiations, which enabled 
them to raise a new army, we cannot ignore the influence upon the 
situation of the policy of Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet, conducted 
in direct opposition to the advice of their responsible military 
adviser, the late Sir Henry Wilson, both in continuing the military 
occupation of Constantinople and also in encouraging the Greeks 
—or perhaps it would be fairer to say, on evidence hitherto pub- 
lished, in not discouraging them—in their hopeless military adven- 
ture in Asia Minor. Such has been the aftermath of the ignorance 
amongst the nation’s leaders of military conditions, as affecting 
Constantinople and the Straits. We can treat Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Palestine as one strategical problem. 

When Turkey came into the war in November 1914, there were 
no French interests, essential for winning the war, that could be 
injured by Turkish troops. Russia had frontiers with Turkish 
territory, and these had to be guarded. With those exceptions, 
both French and Russian military activities could be devoted to 
the main issue, the defeat of the German and Austro-Hungarian 
armies. Britain was somewhat differently situated. There were 
two British interests which vitally affected resources for winning 
the war: the security of the Suez Canal and that of the Anglo- 
Persian oilfield, required for the oil fuel upon which the Navy 
depended. 

The Sinai desert rendered the Suez Canal very difficult of 
access by a Turkish army, and with its aid, as we have seen, the 
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attack on the Canal in the winter of 1914-15 was easily repulsed. 
An Anglo-Indian army based on Basrah, and easily reinforced 
from sea, could, it appeared, have dealt with any army which 
the Turks were likely to be able to put into the field for an attack 
upon the oilfield in Southern Persia, especially in view of the 
military help that could be afforded in Persia, by the aid of 
Russians in the North, and British in the South, to maintain the 
integrity of Persian territory. Beyond providing for these two 
requisites, the security of the Canal and that of the Persian oilfields, 
there were no military reasons for use of British forces offensively 
against Turkey in these theatres of war. There was, on the other 
hand, an obvious need to use minimum forces for their protection, 
in view of the British unpreparedness to put large armies in the 
field on the Continental scale, the menace of the great armies of 
the Central Powers to their neighbours, and the advantages which 
they enjoyed through being on ‘ interior lines ’ against the Allies 
in East and West, and through having a network of strategic 
railways at their disposal. As matters turned out, the original 
defensive plans for holding Egypt and for protecting the Anglo- 
Persian oilfield gradually developed into an offensive plan to 
follow up and defeat the Turkish armies in Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Palestine. The military man-power of the British Empire 
devoted to this purpose reached approximately a total of 2,100,000, 
including about 960,000 non-combatants. The losses in battle 
casualties amounted to 156,000. Losses from wastage and 
disease were far more serious. They are difficult to estimate, but 
they may be inferred from the fact that, out of the total of 
2,100,000, considerably less than half that number (980,000) 
represents the maximum total strength in these two theatres of 
war at any one time. With these figures before us, there can be 
no doubt that other than military considerations prompted the 
British strategy against the Turkish armies. The aftermath is to 
be seen in the present situation in Iraq, in Syria, and in Palestine. 

The offensive operations in Iraq seem to have been launched 
originally by the Indian, and not by the British,Government. It 
was not until they seemed to be leading to disaster that their con- 
duct was entrusted to the British (‘ Imperial’) General Staff. 
Students interested in the reason for these offensive operations 
will perhaps seek for it in the report of the Commissioners who 
were assembled, by the direction of Parliament, to conduct an 
inquiry, but they will seek there in vain. They will find nothing 
beyond the cryptic phrase that the ‘scope of the objective,’ 


* * The Commission blamed the late General Nixon, the others held responsible 
being the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief in India, the Secretary for War, the 
Secretary for India, and, lastly, the Cabinet’ (Field Marshal Sir William 
Robertson in a recent lecture, Morning Post report). 
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whatever that may mean, was not sufficiently defined in advance. 
We gather from General Townshend’s book on his campaign of 
1915 that he would have liked to push on by water to Baghdad 
if he could have kept the Turks on the run after his victory over 
them at Kut-el-Amara, but, as that was not possible, he was 
opposed to going forward to Ctesiphon, whence he was obliged to 
fall back to Kut. He was besieged there, and his army was 
captured. We gather that he was sent on by the late General 
Nixon, but whether under instructions from higher military 
authority, for some political motive, we do not know. There was 
no military object, as we have noted, to be attained. When Kut 
fell, after several unsuccessful attempts to relieve Townshend, and 
the Dardanelles adventure had ended in disaster, there seems to 
have been some ground for the final advance on Baghdad, to 
regain lost prestige in the East, but ‘ prestige ’ is a will-o’-the-wisp 
objective for the strategy of field armies. The ultimate result was 
the occupation of practically the whole of what is now Iraq by 
Anglo-Indian forces, and the liberation of the Arab population 
from Turkish rule. The British Government, responsible for the 
use of armies to conquer the country, was then saddled with the 
responsibility for its well-being. The Arabs-could not be left in 
a state of anarchy. That was the aftermath of military strategy 
adopted for reasons that were not military, and up to the present 
time obscure. In order to make quite clear the point that the 
reason, whatever it may have been, was not territorial aggrandise- 
ment, I give the following quotations from a paper in the brief of 
the British Empire Delegation at Versailles. That the views 
contained therein were pressed, and acted upon, may be seen by 
referring to the Covenant of the League of Nations, as embodied 
in all the Peace Treaties. The paper is dated December 16, 1918. 

Firstly, there shall be no annexation of any of these [Turkish] territories 
by any of the victorious States; and secondly, in the future government of 
these territories and peoples, the rule of self-determination, or the consent 


of the governed to their form of government, shall be fairly and reasonably 
applied. ... 

Any authority, control, or administration which may be necessary in 
respect of these territories or peoples, other than their own self-determined 
authority, shall be the exclusive function of and shall be vested in the 
League of Nations and exercised by and on behalf of it... . 

It shall be lawful for the League of Nations to delegate its authority, 
control or administration in respect of any people or territory to some other 
State whom it may appoint as its agent or mandatory [the use of this term 
on December 16, 1918, is of interest in the light of subsequent events], but 
that, wherever possible, the agent or mandatory so appointed shall be 
nominated or approved by the autonomous people or territory. . . . 

The mandatory State shall in each case be bound to maintain the policy 
of the open door or equal economic opportunity for all, and shall form no 
military forces beyond the standard laid down by the League for purposes 
of internal policy. ... 
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The use of ‘ mandatories’ (‘ trustees ’ would have been a better 
expression) was only intended to be a temporary expedient, until 
the peoples concerned could stand by themselves. 

Such was the mandatory system, introduced, apparently on the 
initiative of the British delegation, into the terms of the Peace 
Treaties. Under that system we accepted a ‘mandate’ for 
Mesopotamia (now Iraq), without, perhaps, counting the cost to 
ourselves, in blood and in money, for maintaining order and for 
defending the frontiers of the country against aggressive neigh- 
bours. The present situation, as an aftermath of our conquest 
of Mesopotamia (for which, let us remember, there was no military 
reason from the point of view of victory over the Central Powers), 
is that we have been involved in controversy, first with the Arabs 
about whether they wanted any ‘ mandatory,’ and then with the 
Turks about the frontier of Iraq, and whether the Mosul vilayet 
should be included therein. War between Turkey and Iraq, 
involving our intervention on the side of King Feisal, can appa- 
rently only be averted by an agreement (not yet ratified) to refer 
the Mosul question to the League of Nations. 

Passing to Palestine. When the Turks had been forced to fall 
back across their own frontier, after their attempts upon the Suez 
Canal, they took up a strong defensive position, extending from 
Gaza to Beersheba. They were driven out of that position by 
Allenby, and their armies were routed and cut to pieces in one of 
the most brilliant and decisive campaigns in British military 
history. The friendship of the King of the Hedjaz had been 
previously enlisted, and an Arab army under his son the Emir 
Feisal, now King of Iraq, did good service by raids on the Hedjaz 
railway, thereby interrupting supplies and cutting off large 
numbers of Turks. Allenby’s force pushed on to Aleppo and the 
Baghdad railway, thereby cutting the communications of the 
Turkish army which had been operating in Mesopotamia. Turkey 
was compelled to sue for peace. 

While the local military success was undeniable, the British 
were left here, as in Iraq, with post-war responsibilities which 
they would gladly have avoided. The point can be made that, 
against these responsibilities, may be set the greater security of 
the Suez Canal, but it is questionable whether, from a military 
point of view, any advantage is to be gained by holding a defence 
line on the other side of a wide desert which has already proved 
its value as an obstacle to attacking armies. 

No historical documentary material is available to show the 
reason,® from the point of view of winning the war, why Allenby’s 


5 * The military opinion was that there must be a defensive véle there. The 
Prime Minister . . . insisted that the armies should be given an offensive véle’ 
Sir William Robertson). 
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campaign in Palestine was launched at a time when, according to 
the evidence of General Tasker Bliss,* the British Prime Minister 
was urging upon America the vital importance of sending troops 
across the Atlantic to France, because the Allies there could hardly 
hold their own against the forthcoming attack by German troops 
set free from the Russian front. Such evidence as can be collected 
from various diaries, reminiscences, and disclosures, points to the 
British War Cabinet having thought that the war could be won by 
seizing that inopportune moment to knock out Turkey. The 
troops diverted for this purpose, if they had been in France, would 
have enabled the British Fifth and Third Armies to hold their 
front in March 1918 without giving much ground, and terrific 
casualties would thus have been inflicted upon the German troops 
in their massed attacks. Even making the fullest allowance for 
ignorance of the military art, it seems inconceivable that such 
views could have prevailed among British public men. They 
certainly did not prevail in the nation, which has a certain 
‘strategic sense.’ We need not follow that up, as we are now 
charged with the aftermath of Allenby’s successful campaign 
rather than with its inception. 

When freed from Turkish rule, the Arab majority in Palestine 
and in Syria did not ask for any ‘ mandatory’ at all to look 
after them. They would have preferred complete independence. 
They were confident that they could maintain it against any 
attempts by the Turks to regain sovereignty over them. As 
matters turned out, France, for sentimental reasons, having their 
origin in history, was glad to obtain a mandate for Syria, and 
Britain accepted a mandate for Palestine, faute de mieux. There 
was no other nation willing to take the responsibility off her 
shoulders, and the British, having taken the country from the 
Turks, could not leave it without establishing some form of 
settled government. A further serious military complication was 
introduced by promising the Jews a ‘ national home’ there, with 
or without the concurrence of the population of the country. The 
discordant element so introduced into the problem of government 
must necessarily prolong the time during which an outside Power 
must hold the reins, and accept responsibility for keeping order 
and for defending frontiers. 

To summarise. As the result of military strategy, by con- 
ducting extended offensive operations in Turkey in the late war, 
Britain is at present saddled with the responsibility (1) for keeping 
the Straits open for all Powers desiring access to the Black Sea, 
(2) for maintaining order in Iraq and Palestine and helping to 
defend the frontiers of those countries as delimited by the 
League of Nations, and (3) for establishing a national home for the 
® See Foreign Affairs, New York, December 1922. 
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Jews in Palestine. Many millions of British money have already 
been expended on these objects (over 150,000,000/. in Iraq alone), 
The lives of thousands of British Empire soldiers have been 
sacrificed, and the loyalty of the Indian Army has been severely 
strained. Unrest has been caused in Egypt. 

Taking the military operations in detail. The Dardanelles 
campaign might, perhaps, if successful, have contributed to 
victory in the war by opening up communication with Russia, but 
there was no hope of success, because the capture of Gallipoli was 
attempted with insufficient force, without preparation, and 
without any attempt at secrecy, a most vital factor. 

The campaigns in Mesopotamia and in Palestine secured the 
Persian oilfields and the Suez Canal, contributing, to that extent, 
to the victory which was won on the Western Front, but the 
extended and costly offensive operations against the Turkish 
armies were launched with some unknown object,’ neither military 
nor ‘ imperialistic,’ either without consulting the responsible naval 
and military advisers of the British Government, or directly in 
conflict with their advice. 

If it is agreed that the evidence leads to these conclusions, then 
a strong case has been made out for the study of war history as a 
part of the education of those who aspire to govern democratic 
nations in time of peace, and to determine the strategy of their 
armies in time of war. The present heavy burdens borne by the 
British in Turkish and ex-Turkish territories are the natural after- 
math of ignorance. It is a case of ‘ Learn or perish,’ but it is the 
people who perish when their leaders are unwilling to learn 
(excepting in Greece, where leaders are tried and executed for 
their shortcomings). 

In the Rhine lands, and the Ruhr, the burden of responsibility 
for the aftermath of ignorance does not bear so heavily upon 
British shoulders. The conditions of the Armistice with Germany 
(November 11, 1918) provided for : 


Evacuation by the German armies of the districts on the left bank of 
the Rhine. These districts on the left bank of the Rhine shall be adminis- 
tered by the local authorities under the control of the Allied and United 
States Armies of Occupation. 

The occupation of these territories by Allied and United States troops 
will be assured by garrisons holding the principal crossings of the Rhine 
(Mainz, Coblentz, Cologne), together with bridgeheads at these points of a 
30-kilometre (about 19 miles) radius on the right bank, and by garrisons 
similarly holding strategic points of the area. 

A neutral zone shall be reserved on the right bank of the Rhine, between 
the river and a line drawn parallel to the bridgeheads and to the river and 


10 kilometres (6} miles) distant from them between the Dutch and the 
Swiss frontier. 


7 The suggestion has been made that the object was to influence the political 
situation in England. 
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The establishment of bridgeheads and zones, as will be seen, 
was a purely military measure, adapted to the requirements of 
the overwhelmingly strong Allied and Associated armies in order 
to admit of their most effective employment if there should be any 
further armed resistance, or an attempt at a counter-stroke by 
Germany. The extent of Germany’s military collapse had not at 
that time been fully realised ; she was credited with the will and 
the capacity to continue fighting, but the point is that the boun- 
daries of the occupied areas were based solely upon military con- 
siderations. The economic factor was not taken into account. 
Had it been, there would have been no talk of ‘ bridgeheads’; the 
troops would have been concentrated in the most vital industrial 
areas, with their lines of communication, of course, properly 
secured and guarded. Such a policy was natural, as long as 
Germany was credited with the power to take military action. 
The boundaries and plan of occupation, being dependent upon 
military reasons, were determined by soldiers. Then came the 
Versailles Conference of civilian Ministers and the President of 
a great republic, representing the victorious countries. They 
demobilised the bulk of their armies, without which the military 
occupied areas became ineffective. Note again the term ‘ bridge- 
head.’ A bridgehead is a defended place of assembly for an army, 
on the far side of a river, to enable that army to debouch into the 
country beyond, or it may be intended to deny to a hostile army all 
access to the crossing over the river which it covers. If economic 
pressure was the object in view, it was necessary rather to hold the 
sources of economic prosperity, and armies became merely acces- 
sories, incapable of themselves of attaining the object desired. 

Armies are the agents of destruction in international relation- 
ship. What was required was construction, the creation of wealth, 
from which ‘ reparation ’ and ‘ restitution ’ could be obtained from 
Germany, and also some sure means of securing for the Allies a 
fair proportion of the wealth so created. A small concentrated 
Allied army in (say) the Ruhr district, or in control of commercial 
harbours, would have been far more effective in securing the 
economic object than would large armies scattered throughout the 
whole length of a scientific frontier, with its system of bridgeheads. 
Against what was security most required ? Against the prospect 
of invasion of French and of Belgian territory by German armies ? 
They had been heavily defeated, and had little fight left in them. 
Or against German trickery ? ‘ Violence and cunning’ were the 
ideals that were held before the German nation in their war-book. 
The violence had broken itself; the cunning might survive. (It 
appears to have done so.) 

We now come to the peace terms as drawn up at Versailles. 
These were the articles affecting occupied areas -— 
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Article 428. As a guarantee for the execution of the present Treaty by 
Germany, the German territory situated to the west of the Rhine, together 
with the bridgeheads, will be occupied by Allied and Associated troops for 
a period of fifteen years from the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

Article 429. If the conditions of the present Treaty are faithfully 
carried out by Germany, the occupation referred to in Article 428 will be 
successively restricted as follows: [Here follow clauses providing for the 
evacuation of the Cologne bridgehead and territory after five ® years, the 
Coblenz bridgehead and territories after ten years, and the bridgeheads of 
Mainz, Kehl, and all occupied territory after fifteen years]. If at that date 
[after fifteen years] the guarantees against unprovoked aggression by 
Germany are not considered efficient by the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments, the evacuation of the occupying troops may be delayed to the 
extent regarded as necessary for the purpose of obtaining the required 
guarantees. 

Article 430. Incase either during the occupation or after the expiration 
of the fifteen years referred to above the Reparation Commission finds that 
Germany refuses to observe the whole or part of her obligations under the 
present Treaty with regard to reparation, the whole or part of the areas 
specified in Article 429 will be reoccupied immediately by the Allied and 
Associated forces. ' 

Article 431. If before the expiration of a period of fifteen years Ger- 
many complies with all the undertakings resulting from the present Treaty, 
the occupying forces will be withdrawn immediately. 

We can note incidentally the constant use of the words ‘ and 
Associated,’ which remind us of the main reason for the present 
unsettlement and distress in the Old World, in Europe and in Asia. 
To revert to the main issue, it seems that whereas, in the British 
war strategy, other than military considerations dominated the 
policy that was adopted, when the time arrived to make peace 
military considerations overrode the consideration of effective 
economic control, upon which satisfactory guarantees for ‘ resti- 
tution and reparation’ depended. All nations will suffer in due 
proportion from the aftermath of this error, now to be seen in the 
French action in the Ruhr. The proportion in which the suffering 
will be distributed depends, for each individual nation, upon its 
reliance upon outside sources for economic prosperity. Britain 
for this reason will probably be hit the hardest. The peace terms 
reduced the industrial productiveness of the winning nations in 
so far as they imposed upon them the need to maintain large 
standing armies, while relieving Germany of this obligation. At 
the same time, little provision was made for controlling the wealth 
produced by German labour. Under existing conditions, the 
winners do not seem likely to recover from Germany much more 
than the cost of the armies engaged in their enforcement, and 
the immediate effect of the French and Belgian action has been 
to revive in Germany a national spirit, without which there was 
no danger of military aggression. 


8 The temporary nature of the task allotted to the British Army of the Rhine 
has not, perhaps, been generally recognised. 
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It is too late to revise the mistakes made in British military 
strategy during the war. We must face their aftermath as best 
we can. Is it too late to revise the mistakes made by the Allied 
and Associated Powers at Versailles ? 

GEORGE ASTON. 


NoTE.—No reference has been made in this article to the 
faulty strategy in keeping at Salonika an army too strong for 
defence and not strong enough for offence. Sir William 
Robertson, in a lecture delivered after the article was written, 
has laid stress on this error, which was due to a compromise 
between the British and French Governments.—G. A. 
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COMPETITION AND WAR 


THE progress of human ingenuity, through barbaric, Homeric, 
chivalric and mechanical contests to modern war, grows more 
and more menacing. The duel was killed by ridicule and lethal 
weapons. It does not appear probable that war will be killed by 
either. Virgil, who was thinking of slave wars and civil wars and 
barbarian wars following upon the drama in three parts entitled 
Delenda est Carthago, complains that 
Hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum, 


and he goes on to compare the world to a charioteer who vainly 
tugs at the reins while his horses career furiously round the arena. 
Such is our case. 

Is it possible to abolish competitive trials of strength ? Bar- 
dolph swaggers on the stage till Fluellen (a great Welshman) 
trounces him. Bob Acres shivers piteously while Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger (a great Irishman) explains about snug lying in the 
Abbey. We laugh, and the duel gets discredited because—we 
dislike the idea of coffee and automatic pistols. That isn’t fair 
competition. When competition leads to war, and war is so 
destructive that no one gets reparations, the spirit of jurisprudence 
retires in disgust. Then the strong man armed possesses his goods 
in peace, until the next war. We have reverted to the Border 
Law (for which both the English and the Scots were responsible). 

The good old rule, the simple plan ; 


That he should take who hath the power, 
And he should keep who can. 


In this paper we set out to discuss three questions :— 

I. Is Competition of the essence of Society ? Can Society in 
its modern sense cohere or hold together without it ? 

II. If there is uncontrolled or unregulated Competition, will it 
inevitably lead to War ? 

III. Can we regulate this sort of Competition? If by a 
relentless process it does lead to War, can we regulate it so as 
to limit or prevent wars ? 

I. Is Competition of the essence of Modern Society ? In this 
new industrial and mechanical age it is necessary to define it. I 
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would define it as ‘competition in material things,’ as ‘ the 
measuring of the intellect and resources of a man, or of a group of 
individuals against those of another man or of another group, 
working in the same field of human endeavour, to create or produce 
or distribute what the world needs.’ It presupposes co-operation 
among the different elements composing the competitive unit. 
Thus a single man must employ all his energies. No one ever 
excelled even in a game without doing that. A competitive group 
is composed of numerous individuals all of whom possess ‘ wealth,’ 
potential ordynamic. If these forces work together harmoniously, 
their tendency is to displace other competitors, and thus supply 
with their products or services the consumer who pays for the 
thing he gets. 

The aim, in theory, of each competitive unit, which is rarely 
attained, is to achieve a monopoly. If that happens, various 
services arise to regulate or destroy it. But, as a rule, the clash 
of competitive groups leads to further co-operation and produces 
what mankind requires and pays for by the elimination of in- 
efficient competitors. In this way supply is always arising to 
satisfy demand. 

This sort of thing is, I suppose, as old as Time, but in its 
modern form is leading towards acute danger, yet it is of the very 
essence of the human nature of each individual. In all the 
activities of a competitive unit the desire or necessity to gain a 
given object furnishes the incentive to work. This of course applies 
to each individual member of the unit. The necessity of eating 
and being housed and clothed is the primary compelling force in 
the case of each individual. The desire for marital relationship 
introduces the element of partnership, and spurs both members 
to earn the wherewithal to provide for the rising family. The 
pure tonic of love of work operates only in selected individuals 
dominated by constructive ideals. Thus Shakespeare, finding him- 
self at twenty-one years of age the father of twins, was forced to go 
and hold horses at a theatre door through which he caught glimpses 
of a career involving world-wide fame and the lay-rectorship of 
Stratford Church. As he made progress with his associates, the 
practical part of him was buying houses and lands while his 
imagination ran riot in Italian romances. His distanced com- 
petitors railed at him as ‘an upstart crow beautified with our 
feathers.’ But he gave his public what they wanted. He could 
not have done so without the co-operation of Burbage, Hemming, 
Condell and others, and the competition of Ben Jonson and others. 
Publicity is another thing which, in our modern sense, he did not 
have. Think how much he owes to the Baconians ! 

Competition, therefore, originates in the individual, leads of 
necessity to co-operation, involves the use of the energies or 
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‘ wealth ’ of each member of the group, which are useless unless 
dynamically employed. Nor is every such venture successful. 
When it succeeds it is creative of further ‘ wealth,’ which again 
must be used. No well-managed business distributes all its 
‘ profits.’ These have to be conserved for the sustenance and 
extension of the business, otherwise it is ruled out and is no longer 
competitive. 

Between the associates in a competitive unit, though there is 
no true partnership in the legal sense of sharing money losses as 
well as profits, there is something like it, because the man who 
works physically or mechanically gives all he has to give, or should 
give it, and suffers acute loss through unemployment, of which he 
naturally has an intense fear. There is an equally intense fear 
on the part of those who finance and direct the business that un- 
foreseen disaster may overwhelm them. All the associates, there- 
fore, have a strong incentive to give their best work, and to provide 
reserves against times of trouble. These considerations operate 
towards efficiency in the never-ending process of competition. 

The question now is, ‘ Can Society hold together without this 
sort of Competition?’ Man is gregarious, and must be associated 
with others to form a unit. If he has undoubted gifts and is a 
real worker, he gathers his own unit and, by service, leads it. If 
he is forced by circumstances, or is less able and ambitious, he 
joins the group controlled and sustained by wills more forceful and 
far-sighted than his own, and serves in his own way. Each of the 
above persons may think he is acting according to his own interests, 
but each is impelled or restrained by other forces, and each man’s 
interest is the interest of all. 

Trade (without which no country can, in a civilised sense, 
exist) originates by the efforts of men persisting in the face of loss 
and discouragement, and without State aid. It develops by 
proving its fitness in the face of competition, and can only succeed 
if the associates keep faith with each other. ‘ Confidence in an 
unfaithful man is like a broken tooth or a foot out of joint.’ 

In the early days of iron ships two young Scotchmen sold a 
little grocery business and went to work on the Clyde. They intro- 
duced into India the first vessels operated by steam to trade round 
the coasts and to ply on the great rivers. As time went on 
business grew in indigo, tea, cotton, jute, and other merchandise. 
Mills were built, which give direct or indirect employment to 
millions, and distribute their output to millions. One of those 
men spared some of his energies for a railway in East Africa, and 
so helped to lay the foundations of further enterprise. That first 
steam vessel brought to India is now represented by the largest 
competitive combination of freight and passenger ships in the 
world. From the same little place in Scotland, in similar 
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circumstances of achievement of the impossible, came one of the 
largest packing businesses in the United States. The well-known 
case of Lord Strathcona, who spent a lifetime in the frozen solitudes 
of Hudson’s Bay before he could emerge to take his part in the 
making of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which meant the making 
of Canada, is another instance. Achievements like these, and 
they are being accomplished everywhere to-day, are‘of the very 
spirit“of competition. Most of the pioneers fall by the way, and 
others arise to face inertia, prejudice and active opposition, and 
in their turn go down without deriving any material benefit for 
themselves. They are the unsuccessful competitors who seem to say 


Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor. 


As regards the money lost in unsuccessful ventures, nobody says 
anything about it. It has gone to supply services, furnish em- 
ployment, and build up experience. 

British trade has been compared to a giant crane with many 
arms, such as shipping, banking, insurance and other agencies, 
reaching out to the ends"of the earth, and depending upon thrift, 
hard work, and commercial vision. This is a mechanical com- 
parison, which with a little imagination gives us a glimpse of a 
mysterious shuttle, weaving the threads of international require- 
ments, directed by innumerable competing interests, and con- 
trolled by economic laws which are only understood when they 
have worked out their consequences. The delicate mechanism 
of the crane and the activities of the shuttle may be easily 
wrecked. 

England is a little country of 128,000 square miles and about 
forty-five millions of population, with one harbour for each day 
in the year, buying most of her food and all her raw materials from 
competing producers. Japan, with an area of 148,000 square miles 
and ten millions more of population, is in much the same position 
except as regards food production. Emigration is the crying need 
of both countries, and overseas trade the natural métier of both. 
England has to make her living on the sea and by means of the sea, 
Is it seriously contended by anybody that competition can be 
abolished ? Obviously it is of the essence of society everywhere 
on this globe. 

But it will be said by some of our Eastern friends that the 
modern competitive industrial system is not applicable to the East. 
Mr. Ghandi has steadfastly maintained that, and he has many 
followers. The answer is given by the immense material benefits 
conferred in recent years upon the peoples of Eastern countries by 
the application of that system. Famines are combated. Means 
of communication give new opportunities toeveryone. Industrial 
employment and the opening out of new markets for agricultural 
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produce help to improve the standard of living. These things 
could not have been done without competition. 

The real difficulty arises in the transition from a state of 

society in which the Family is the unit to’one in which the Indivi- 
dual, with new aspirations, becomes the unit. That process must 
necessarily be a slow one. It is to be hoped that it will not 
involve the destruction of that family life, and that universal 
benevolence towards the poor, of which Eastern countries may 
justly be proud. 
» For countless ages China was wrapt in profound studies. 
Japan, after a brief experience of Western civilisation, closed her 
doors for 300 years. No ship could be built with more than one 
mast. But the latter country, only seventy years ago, reversed 
this policy, and is now a civilised competitor. China in time will 
also be one. India, torn by internal conflicts, welcomed the 
merchant, and is now essaying the experiment of political govern- 
ment. With mills at Bombay and Ahmedabad, the great Tata 
ironworks, and other activities, owned and controlled by Indians, 
she is already a civilised competitor. The argument need not be 
developed with reference to Canada, Australasia, Africa, and the 
two Americas. Res ipsa loquitur. 

II. Does Competition, if uncontrolled or unregulated, lead to 
Wars? As our modern industrial system is only a hundred years 
old it may be said that all the old wars ought to be ruled out of 
this discussion. If so, we are limited to the recent war, because 
competition in its modern acute form is very recent. But the 
inquiry is not without profit, as will presently be acknowledged. 

On examining some of the wars of the past, we who stand on 
the perilous brink of future wars immediately discover that 
wars cannot be superficially described as dynastic or militarist, 
wars of autocrats and Condottieri, wars of religion and so forth, 
because they always had some underlying cause besides the 
personal wishes of rulers or the ambitions of generals. 

It is quite clear that many of the old wars arose out of the 
necessity for originating and developing trade, the necessity for 
protecting commerce against depredations, that these were the 
main factors which induced peoples desirous of expansion to go to 
war, and that these factors repeat themselves in our own day. 

War’s a bloody game 
Which, were their subjects wise, kings would not play at. 
It is mere loose thinking to say that the people were always led 
into war by their rulers. 

Another conclusion, equally plain, is that commerce in old 
days was preyed upon, sought protection from the great ones of 
the earth, and persistently aimed at a monopoly. 

The story of Mediterranean trade seems clear enough. Cretans 
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and Phcenicians were engaged in it at a very early date. 
Possibly the Hebrews might have become sea traders had they 
gained the coast. It is now their privilege to trade everywhere. 
But the opportunity they lost when they left the corn of Egypt 
for the corn of Palestine was eagerly taken up by others, and 
resulted in the struggle for the corn and wine and oil of Sicily 
between Greek and Carthaginian, developing into the larger con- 
flict for the world’s trade between Carthage and Rome. This is 
the story of more than a thousand years. In the intervals of 
actual war the peoples of the competing countries appear to have 
traded together. The Phcenicians seem to have kept their trade 
routes secret as long as they could. The little Greek city states 
also regarded trade as a monopoly, constantly fought one another, 
and failed to co-operate against the common enemy. The Car- 
thaginians, always pushing westward to open up new markets, 
felt at last that a stand must be made against the rising power 
of the Republic, and in the end Rome wiped Carthage out. 

Under the strong hand of Rome, Mediterranean trade must 
have been fairly safe. None of her barbarian enemies were sea 
people. When the centre of power shifted to Byzantium, trade 
must have continued under predatory conditions, accentuated with 
the rise of the Saracen power. 

In the Middle Ages trade was a privilege claimed by various 
cities and bodies of merchants, a monopoly protected by rulers, 
who collected taxes and with that money employed mercenaries. 
The seas were not safe. Thus the Barons of Ravello, from their 
crag above Amalfi, protected their commercial settlements in 
Palermo, Naples, and other harbour cities against the Saracens, 
obtained a monopoly of the dye trade, came to terms with the 
Normans, issued a maritime code known as the ‘ Tavole Amal- 
fitane ’ regulating nautical affairs and the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean, and finally succumbed to the armed competition of the 
great Italian commercial republics. These again, weakened by 
conflict with the Moslem, yielded the Eastern trade to the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch, who in their turn gave place to the French 
and the British. 

The Crusades, advertised as wars of religion, were successively 
undertaken to set up barriers against the penetration of Islam with 
its consequent domination of the Mediterranean and Eastern trade 
routes, and, as such, appealed to all Christian peoples. The 
blows dealt by Castile and Aragon to the Moors enabled Spain 
eventually to discover America, though, no doubt, such blows were 
struck in the name of the Cross. And similar blows were dealt, 
about the year 1571, against the waning power of the Crescent, 
when Don John of Austria, the last of the Crusaders, won his naval 
victory at Lepanto, and when the Turk was rolled back from the 
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gates of Vienna. The wars of Spain against the Low Countries 
were an assertion of her power to hold corsairs in check and to 
impose taxes upon an enterprising maritime nation which was 
capable of interfering with the profitable trade arising out of the 
discovery of America, which enriched the churches of Spain with 
priceless works of art. The Spanish war upon England, long 
averted by the diplomacy of Elizabeth and Burleigh, was waged 
against her most deadly competitor for the Admiralty of the 
Atlantic. The religious side of all these wars has been freely 
advertised, but their real nature, and the concurrence therein of 
the peoples concerned, cannot be doubted. 

One cannot help thinking that the experience of individual 
merchants, who found their initiative checked and their enterprises 
ruined by the exactions of rulers and the depredations of corsairs, 
brought about the co-operation of consumers in all countries, and 
that the powerful aid of the Church was invoked to induce Govern- 
ments to wage what were really commercial wars. Huguenots 
driven from their own country gave an object-lesson in the creation 
of new industries. Jacques of Tours, despoiled of all his possessions 
by a short-sighted ruler, fled to an island in the Mediterranean, 
and left his customers unsatisfied. Jews expelled from England 
transferred their activities to Spain. In this way a commercial 
sense was created, and people got to know the value of the un- 
disturbed interchange of products, under the zgis of chambers of 
commerce, through the agency of bills of exchange then first used. 

Coming nearer to our own time, Cromwell’s victories over the 
Dutch gave us a chance to secure the carrying trade of the seas, 
and Job Charnock settled on the banks of the Hooghly, where for 
two centuries Portuguese, Danes, Dutch, and French had their 
factories. In the latter part of the eighteenth century English 
merchants, finding their trade with the West Indies incapable of 
expansion, turned definitely eastward. This is the time when the 
commercial laws of England were first put into shape by a great 
Chief Justice, Lord Mansfield, and one may read in Douglas’ 
Reports his decisions on Banking, on Bills of Exchange, Insurance, 
Shipping, and other commercial contracts. The era of patents and 
inventions, of railways, of steam and electricity came afterwards. 
But there were those who knew what was coming, and Napoleon 
was one of them. 

The Napoleonic Wars undoubtedly involved the ambition of 
the far-sighted Corsican to carve out, through Egypt, the way to 
India, which had then been lost to French enterprise owing to the 
poor support given to Dupleix and to Admiral Suresnes. Had his 
dream come true, Napoleon would have turned his attention to 
the lands of Louisiana, too easily bartered away, and to the lost 
Province of Quebec. 
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The American Civil War involved the underlying desire of the 
people to preserve unity, and Lincoln’s inspired instinct led them 
to maintain Federation, preserve the energies of a great continent 
intact for the development of its immense natural resources under 
one Government, and thus avoid disruption with its weakening 
effects. 

From these instances we may deduce the conclusion that 
competition, which is a part of our nature, becomes regulated as 
society moves on in the path of civilisation, and that the wars of 
the past, before our modern industrial system emerged, were 
mostly wars connected with commerce, and arose out of com- 
petitive commercial instincts deep seated in the peoples of those 
days. 

The question to which this discussion leads up is whether 
competition in material things as defined above led to Germany’s 
recent wars, and will, if uncontrolled or unregulated, lead to future 
wars. That question can only be answered in the affirmative. 
The Franco-Prussian War was undertaken for unity preparatory 
to commercial development, and involved, among other things, 
the control of valuable deposits of iron ore then known to exist. 
As regards the recent war, it was said by most Germans to have 
been undertaken to secure Germany’s ‘ place in the sun.’ That 
expression presupposes a favoured treatment for some people 
while others are to be at a disadvantage, and our sense of justice 
has never tolerated that idea. We have gone to undeveloped 
countries because they did not develop their resources—in fact 
could not. Once they can do so, we invite them to take their 
place in the comity of nations, but they will have to submit to the 
laws of competition like everybody else. Our work has been 
accomplished by individual incentive operating in lonely and dis- 
couraging fields. If the expression ‘ place in the sun’ means a 
fair field and no favour, Germany had that. The war, in fact, was 
a predatory one, planned by a huge perfectly organised competi- 
tive unit. Not only the Junkers, but the mercantile, banking and 
agricultural communities, and a powerful Press, had their repre- 
sentatives in the Pan-German League, all co-operating in a spirit 
of unfair competition. Of such stuff wars are made. 

III. Can we control Competition ? Can we regulate it so as to 
prevent wars altogether, or check them in process of formation, 
or make them less likely to happen ? 

If competition is of the essence of human society, it follows that 
we must be careful how we interfere with it, otherwise we may 
be laying the axe to the tree of constructive effort. 

If the competitive spirit has in the past played its part in 
driving nations into war, is there any means by which this spirit 
can be kept within the channels of constructive effort ? 
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This subject should not be approached in a contentious spirit. 
Rather let us select material for argument which will allow 
impersonal discussion. Fluellen, O’Trigger, and the Border 
robbers did not object when we took away their characters. Let 
us make experiment with the reputation of one of Solomon’s 
heroes, the husband of the virtuous woman. 

He must have been a predatory patriarch, since it is said that 
he had ‘ no need of spoil ’ after his wife exhibited the true qualities 
of a competitive merchant. She rises while it is yet night, con- 
siders and buys a field, plants a vineyard, brings her food from 
afar. She has the human touch as well as the constructive vision. 
It can scarcely be supposed that such a paragon of service should 
not be well served. 

It looks as if Trade has ‘ need of spoil,’ becomes predatory and 
parasitic, and leads to wars, first industrial, then to those of 
nations, unless the constructive virtues are practised. Everyone 
may paraphrase Solomon in the way he likes best, but the above 
conclusions seem inevitable unless human nature greatly changes. 

The first answer, then, must be that wars will come unless we 
try to prevent them. And we must make our efforts far more 
effectual than they have been in the past. 

This must be the work of the individual added to the work of 
other individuals, together producing a collective and cumulative 
effort which mankind will find it impossible to resist. All the 
intellect and all the resources of every individual have to be 
enlisted in this cause, so as to form an irresistible group stronger 
than the predatory forces that make for war. The forces that 
make for peace have to compete with the forces that make for 
war and overcome them, not by spasmodic efforts, but by a con- 
tinuous pursuit of the right ideals. 

What are these ideals ? 

1. Is not the disregard of economic laws one of the most 
fruitful sources of war, industrial war as well as wars of nations ? 

2. Is not the faithful fulfilment of obligations one of the great 
safeguards against such wars ? 

Firstly, as regards ‘economic laws.’ The true merchant, 
according to Solomon, looks well to the ways of the household, the 
laws of the house in which we have to live and on which our very 
existence depends. It will not avail us to talk vaguely of our 
moral responsibilities to society while each one of us relentlessly 
pursues what he wants according to his own notions of fair play 
and justice. We have also to consider how our actions and con- 
duct will affect the position of other people. Economic laws over- 
ride human plans. They are continually forcing themselves upon 
our attention after they have been disobeyed. Some of them will 
readily suggest themselves. 
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The confiscation of peoples’ savings saps the development of 
business. Money readily transfers itself to other countries, and 
human enterprise follows its own star.. A man will buy the best 
article he can in the cheapest market, but if he has no money he 
cannot buy, and if he is not producing he will have no money. 
All your acts have consequences and, if you destroy initiative and 
potential or dynamic ‘ wealth,’ your competitor ousts you. If 
your environment does not suit you, you must adapt yourself to 
it or find another. No laws ever made trade; it makes or mars 
itself, and no State aid or interference can ever take the place of 
private effort. You cannot take a business out of the hands of 
those who know how to work it. Natural and industrial products 
seek their affinities. Willing production competes successfully 
against half-hearted production. 

These are hard laws, but trade opportunities will not wait for 
a man to make up his mind. He competes successfully who 


Grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star. 


The recent war was an attempt on the part of the aggressor to 
override all economic laws. 

Secondly, as to ‘ obligations.’ The idea of contractual obliga- 
tions is at least 4000 years old, and is the basis of all civilised 
society. It occurs in an old code of the irrigated lands of Meso- 
potamia in a wonderfully modern form. The Roman law of con- 
tract was incorporated with the common law of Europe. What 
is a contract ? When two or more parties agree upon the same 
thing in the same sense for a consideration, that gives rise to rights 
and obligations. It may be relieved against when fraud, mistake, 
or undue influence is shown. When broken it may in some cases 
be enforced ; in others the injured party gets damages. Unless 
individuals and States fulfil their obligations the fabric of society 
crumbles away. Hugo Grotius, with personal experience of the 
Thirty Years’ War, attempted to apply to sovereign States the 
laws which govern individuals. From this attempt came our 
modern international law. That did not prevent wars, nor did 
the later development of the Hague Tribunal, but both un- 
doubtedly controlled and regulated wars. 

There can be no doubt that competition, which is a part of our 
nature, becomes controlled and regulated by agreement as society 
moves on in the path of civilisation, but if the predatory and para- 
sitic side of human nature gets the upper hand, then wars are 
inevitable. An immense majority of people in the world, if allowed 
to do so, will use its energies in the best kind of services. The 
machinery of proved laws and the Association of the League of 
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Nations, which competes with those forces and is by far the greatest 
constructive idea of our time, come to the aid of that majority, 
but if those forces run unchecked, then wars with all their conse- 
quences will continue. 
Sic omnia fatis 

In pejus ruere, ac retro sublapsa referri, 

Non aliter quam qui adverso flumine lembum 

Remigiis subigit, si brachia forte remisit 

Atque illum in praeceps prono rapit alveus amni. 


It lies upon the conscience of each individual not to lay down 
his oars. 
ARTHUR CASPERSZ. 





THE WORKERS AND THE GREEK SPIRIT 


THE Dean of St. Paul’s, in an article contributed to The Legacy of 
Greece, has reminded us that 


a... revolt is in progress among the plebs urbana, which does in truth 
threaten with destruction ‘what we owe to Greece.’ The industrial 
revolution has generated a new type of barbarism, with no roots in the past. 
For the second time in the history of Western Europe, continuity is in 
danger of being lost. Quite logically [he adds] the new spirit is in revolt 
against what it calls intellectualism, which means the application of the 
dry light of reason to the problems of human life. It wishes to substitute 
for reason what some of its philosophers call instinct, but which should 
rather be called sentiment and emotion. There is no reconciliation between 
this view of life and Hellenism. For science is the eldest and dearest child 
of the Greek spirit. One of the great battles of the future will be between 
science and its enemies. The misologists have numbers on their side ; 
but ‘ Nature,’ whom all the Greeks honoured and trusted, will be justified 
in her children. 


Now whenever it comes to pass that sentiment and emotion 
are substituted for reason in the direction and governance of the 
British Empire its days are numbered. The fate of Russia is a 
warning. Clear thinking is the great need of the time. But you 
cannot suddenly by a word teach a people to think clearly. Only 
education, thorough and prolonged, can do that. Those who will 
be the men and women of fifteen years hence may be taught ; the 
men and women of to-day are beyond the influence of schools. 
And one must admit sadly that, even if they had had a much 
sounder education than was given to them, it would still have 
been very difficult for men who by the million are out of work, 
underfed, and badly housed, and who see their wives and children 
suffering by no fault of theirs, to reflect quietly, without prejudice 
or bias, upon the social and economic problems of the day. They 
are up against the things that hurt. They are in pain, and they 
crave relief; but no relief comes. The orthodox advisers have 
no remedy to offer them, no remedy but patience. What can 
they do then but turn to the quack? Afterall, there is a chance 
there, and, at grips with a terrible disease, an untrained, unstored 
mind will certainly explore it. If it succeeds it is well ; if it fails, 
from their point of view at any rate, things can hardly be much 
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worse. There is little about pain—pain of body and spirit—that 
Labour does not know by personal experience. Emotion and 
sentiment rise to its lips too naturally. It has not been taught 
to think ; the dry light of reason is seldom visible above its dull 
horizon. 

That, no doubt, in part explains why] the workers distrust 
reason, and the intellectuals who proclaim its sovereign right. It 
seems to them that they are always being told that they must go 
on suffering in the dark. Their patience hitherto has been very 
wonderful, but we have no right to assume that it will last for ever, 

The brilliant contributors to The Legacy of Greece do not in so 
many words tell us how, under such conditions, a plebs urbana is 
to be taught to think, and persuaded to take reason for its guide. 
One is, however, inclined to surmise that in their opinion more 
boys should learn Greek. Let us be quite clear at once. There 
is no hope that way. At best not 1 per cent. of our population 
could ever learn Greek, and if they did, not one-tenth of that 
I per cent. would ever attain thereby to that clear-eyed search 
for truth which Greece inspires, for they would not be able to 
read Greek books freely for the sake of what is in them. Not by 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. shall we be saved. It is the 99 per cent, 
whom, by some means, we must reach. If they are to know 
nothing for themselves about the Greek spirit and its legacy, be 
sure that they will have no faith in it as expounded by a small and 
privileged class. 

But is it really so imperatively necessary that we should 
reach the ninety and nine? ‘ What on earth has the plebs urbana 
to do with the Greek spirit? What are we coming to?’ one 
hears Sir Eric Geddes ask. Sir Eric has his eyes on certain 
millions sterling which should be saved annually at the expense 
of education. To what purpose does he save them? If the children 
in our schools to-day are to have no better or wider education 
than they get there now, when, some ten or fifteen years hence, 
they in their turn set their hands to affairs, they can very soon 
make those millions, and a hundred times those millions, worth 
no more than waste paper by their uninstructed folly. Surely we 
have had lessons enough of late to teach us that there is very 
little permanence about our institutions or possessions once a 
people dominated by sentiment and emotion gets loose among 
them. 

All history tells the same tale. From the fall of Minoan Crete 
to the fall of Tsarist Russia how many chapters end with the 
wreck of an empire, the irruption of the barbarian, the disappear- 
ance of an old civilisation, and the slow emergence of its infant 
successor from the gipsy level of culture once again. That wheel 
has not stopped turning. 
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How utterly the painful gains of centuries may vanish let an 
example teach. 

Hippocrates, the illustrious Greek who practised medicine and 
surgery at Cos and Athens in the fifth century B.c., was a true son 
of science. He pursued knowledge—which is truth—without 
prejudice or bias, observing, verifying, recording, with patient 
accuracy, generalising too where his experience justified him. 
His mental habits were those of the most enlightened men!of 
science of to-day. It was he who summed up the whole duty of 
the medical profession in a splendid oath which the medical 
students in the classic age of Greece were required to take before 
they entered upon their life’s work. The little treatise that 
contained that oath was still studied by Scottish medical students 
a generation ago, and may be found in use in some American 
Universities to-day. There is much in the writings of Hippocrates 
and his school—both clinical observations and surgical treatises— 
that is said not to have been surpassed until the nineteenth 
century. We know that no less an authority than Mr. Tristram 
Shandy himself calls him as an expert witness, whose word is 
final, to ‘ the effects which the passions and affections of the 
mind have upon the digestion.’ So long a task it was to 
overtake him again when once his light was lost, and the scientific 
spirit done to death. 

After the Roman Empire was wrecked by the barbarians the 
wisdom of Greece was lost to the West. For a thousand years 
such science as was practised was led in fetters by emotion and 
sentiment. It was never free. Medicine sank back into the 
depths. So Chaucer’s ‘ Doctour of Phisik ’ 

was grounded in astronomye. 


He kepte his pacient a ful greet deel 
In houres, by his magyk natureel. 


And Master John of Gaddesden, who was Court physician to King 
Edward II., could treat thus a patient who was suffering from 
the stone ; 


At last I thought of collecting a good quantity of those beetles, 
which in summer are found in the dung of oxen, also of the crickets which 
sing in the fields. I cut off the heads and wings of the crickets, and put 
them with the beetles and common oilinto a pot ; I covered it and left it 
afterwards for a day and night in a bread oven. I drew out the pot and 
heated it at a moderate fire. I pounded the whole and rubbed the sick 
parts ; and in three days the pain disappeared, 


Seventeen hundred years after Hippocrates we are back in the 
artless days of magic and the medicine of folklore; nor does 
science regain control till the Renaissance brings him back onte 
more. Civilisation is indeed a fragile growth, and the light of 
reason is easily obscured. Stifle liberty of thought. and science 
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dies. To make its doom the swifter and more certain, your 
Bolshevist, who has no love for truth (which damns his theories), 
is apt to kill professors to still their inconvenient tongues. Well 
did Dr. Johnson, with his usual solid sense, remind us that 
‘it is matter of very melancholy consideration that all human 
advantages confer more power of doing evil than good.’ 

We are within a measurable distance of the day when a Labour 
Ministry will be in office, when it, like all its predecessors, will have 
‘ more power of doing evil than good,’ and, for want of knowledge, 
may be more apt to do it. If Ministers are to lead wisely, they 
must find wisdom and patience and loyalty in their followers 
Those qualities they can never find unless all receive a liberal 
education. Labour must be educated before it governs. Heaven 
knows, it asks to be. 

At present the young men of Labour are moved more by feeling 
than by reason; and when, after years of hard work by day and 
close study by night, they go to a University or a Labour College 
for a short intensive course in economics, they go with their minds 
made up on questions that should be open. They have adopted a 
system, and their studies are directed to a search for arguments 
to fortify it. That is the method of a lawyer preparing a brief, 
not of a philosopher seeking truth. ‘ Those who would rightly 
judge of truth,’ said Aristotle, ‘ must be arbitrators, not litigants.’ 
If one would be a statesman and lead a nation, one must keep one’s 
mind open to the truth and seek it by every means in one’s power. 
To accept a system and then search for arguments to fortify it is 
to ask for trouble. That way Russia went, and the population 
of St. Petersburg is now about a quarter of what it was six years 
ago. Human society in Russia has taken a long step backwards. 
The Dark Ages, barbarism, have returned. The poor amenities 
of life have vanished. Culture has sunk to the gipsy level. That 
is what happens when the rulers and the people are careless of the 
truth, and shut their eyes to facts. Facts—facts of politics, of 
economics, of psychology—all facts, break you if you ignore them. 
You must study them and find their meaning. But unless he 
has had a liberal education, honest, patient, impartial study is 
beyond a man’s power, beyond the range of his information. 

‘ Not to know what has been transacted in former times is to 
continue always a child,’ said Cicero 2000 years ago. Who would 
not be arrested by the sad verdict of Thucydides upon the conse- 
quences to Greece of the twenty-seven disastrous years of the 
Peloponnesian War, and the conflicts of class which it encouraged ? 


In every state there were conflicts of class, and the leaders of 
the respective parties now procured the intervention of the Athenians or the 
Lakedaimonians on their side. In peace-time they would have had neither 
the opportunity nor the inclination to call in the foreigner, but now there 
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was the war, and it was easy for any party of violence to get their opponents 
crushed and themselves into power by an alliance with one of the bellige- 
rents. This recrudescence of class war brought one calamity after another 
upon the States of Greece—calamities that occurred and will continue to occur 
as long as human nature remains what it is, however they may be modified 
or occasionally mitigated by changes of circumstance. Under the favour- 
able conditions of peace-time communities and individuals . . . can act 
up to a higher standard. But war strips away all the margins of ordinary 
life and breaks in character to circumstance by its brutal training. .. . 

So the class war plunged Greek society into every kind of moral evil, 
and honesty, which is the chief constituent of idealism, was laughed out 
of existence in the prevailing atmosphere of hostility and suspicion. 

Like all the great Greeks, Thucydides searched with a single 
heart for the truth of things. He was an arbitrator, not a litigant. 
Much as he loved Athens, he showed no bias in his history. All 
personal considerations are ignored. Though he held a high 
command in the Peloponnesian War, and had the misfortune to 
lose an important strategic position, for which he was broken and 
exiled, he tells the story of those events, that meant so much to 
him, quietly, without comment, in the third person, as if he 
had no concern with them. That is the judicial, the scientific, 
way of treating facts. That Thucydides suffered had no bearing 
on them, nor even whether it was just that Thucydides should 
suffer. He knew that it was so, and said nothing. What an 
incomparable lesson for us, how unforgettable once read ! 

The ancient world is full of lessons. Must we study Greek and 
Latin to learn them? Surely not. Rather it is true that many 
spend years in the study of Latin and Greek and yet never learn 
them, never acquire the scientific spirit, or take reason for their 
guide. Only the few get far enough to read the books 
with ease and understanding, for the sake of what is in them. 
Most boys, when they leave school or University, joyously 
throw them away, and never open them again. That is not the 
way to use books. Let them be read in English, and they will 
make an immediate appeal. Let us have no nonsense about the 
inadequacy of translations, we, the people of a translated book, 
the Bible. 

One day there will be a common education for all the people, 
and it will be founded on the mother tongue. Then Greek will 
make its full appeal to us. Many of those who have approached 
the Greek classics through English will want to read them in the 
original, and the number learning Greek, and really using what 
they learn, will be greater than it is to-day. 

Labour often says that it has no time for culture. If it pushes 
culture on one side as unimportant, it will not attain to a sympa- 
thetic imagination, or learn how human nature works. Without 
imagination it is impossible to deal wisely with foreign or imperial 
affairs. He, for example, who would govern India, must under- 
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stand her; and he who would understand India must be able to 
think himself into another world of associations and ideas far away 
from Glasgow or Manchester or Birmingham, and the men and 
institutions and ways of thought with which he is familiar there. 
The stunted education which, in our folly, we offer to the children 
of the workers, the common text-books and the vain lecturing of 
half-educated teachers, will never wing them for such flights. 
Without imagination it is not possible so much as to begin the 
search for truth. Each man is sure that he has it here and now. 
Humility, a consciousness of ignorance, must precede enlighten- 
ment. Sympathetic imagination, the capacity to understand 
people and ideas hitherto unfamiliar to us, are a part of the legacy 
of Greece in which all men may have their share through the 
medium of a common education in the mother tongue. What a 
solvent of class differences, of suspicions, antipathies, and mis- 
understandings, such an education would prove itself! How 
inevitably they are perpetuated by the class education of to-day ! 

The scientific spirit, which always seeks the truth of things, is 
not fostered only or mainly, as perhaps there was a tendency at 
one time to suppose, by the study of science in the laboratory. 
The value of experimental science as a medium of education is 
probably even now greatly over-estimated. Unless we follow a 
more liberal course. we shall be in danger of looking on human 
nature as some chemical consistent in its reaction to a given 
stimulus, whereas its vagaries almost defy calculation. No two 
men are alike, and even the same man will change his views or 
his course of action as temper prompts; and temper has been 
known to wait on appetite. It needs a wise man to predict how a 
nation will receive his well-meant laws. The proper study of 
mankind is man, and he who would deal wisely with affairs must 
pursue it. If a man would get things done he must mark and 
humour the ways of those with whom he works and among whom 
he lives. Even wood cuts better one way than another. If we 
study the way of the grain in wood is it much to ask that we shall 
study it in man ? 

Those, for example, who advocate the nationalisation of indus- 
try and the suppression of individualism, would do well to study 
man and his story. They can make no progress till they face the 
facts. To rely upon theory and hope for the best is to commit 
national suicide. Manis very imperfect. It is our task to make him 
wiser, better, less selfish, more humane ; but it is a hard task, and 
it will not be greatly advanced in one generation, nor perhaps in ten. 
Now man as he is will not work harder than other people unless 
he himself is to benefit by doing so, and he will not save unless 
what he saves is to be his own. But the wealth of the country is 
built up by the man who will work when others play, and save 
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when others spend ; and if we check the accumulation of wealth 
at the source, what becomes of work and wages? We have 
Russia again. Clearly we must change men greatly before we can 
attain to our ideal and get rid of individualism. It is not a nice 
motive, and we cannot be proud of it, or of its works. It is respon- 
sible for many injustices and much suffering ; but its roots are 
deep in the past, and its extirpation is a task that will call for long 
and patient study. The man who will cure our present ills must 
seek the truth and not hunt for arguments. His knowledge of 
man and his story must be wide, his methods those of the philoso- 
pher. He will attain neither to that knowledge nor to those 
methods if he goes no further than the eighteenth century and 
the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution. He cannot go too 
far or know too much. ; 

Let our schools take up the task and put him on the road. — 
That is the most that they can do; they cannot lead him to his 
goal. ‘The whole art of teaching,’ said M. Anatole France, ‘ is 
only the art of awakening the natural curiosity of young minds 
for the purpose of satisfying it afterwards.’ And as Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch has finely put it: ‘ The secret—which is also the 
reward—of all learning lies in the passion for the search.’ But 
do we, in our schools, awaken that natural curiosity, and inspire 
the passion for the search ? Do we not go far to extinguish both 
in the majority of our pupils? Our methods are sadly at fault. 
Put the pupil to the book and cease to lecture. The lecture 
method is sound enough at a later age, if the lecturer is a man of 
learning, master of his subject ; but it is most vicious when the 
pupils are young children, or the lecturer is at the limits of his 
knowledge, and perhaps beyond them. Because the elementary 
school for generations had no books, we have come to rely too 
much on what we call ‘method,’ and we think that training, 
rather than education, makes a teacher. Training tends to make 
him talk: it even aims to do so; and inspectors, as he knows, 
have learned to judge him by his ordered fluency. Perhaps a day 
will come when they will learn to judge him by his capacity to get 
hard work and clear thought out of his pupils with the least 
expenditure of words. The young teachers of to-day too often 
seem to fancy that by torrents of fluent speech they can do for 
their pupils what each pupil must do for himself. We have over- 
trained them. Let us rather teach them to be silent, and to put 
the pupil in the old fashion to his book. 

H. W. HovusEHoLp, 
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THE GREAT EXPERIMENT OF JOURNALISM 


‘Is it practicable,’ asked somebody recently, ‘to produce and 
run without loss a “‘ popular’ newspaper achieving a large sale, 
yet clean, spiritual, and free from degrading “ stunts,” a paper 
thoroughly decent and conscientious, and at the same time 
commercially sound ? ’ 

Twenty, fifteen, or even ten years ago we used to hear a good 
deal about the degrading ‘ commercialism’ of the popular daily 
Press. We do not hear so much about it to-day. It was a false 
cry in so far as it contrasted the economic basis of the newspaper 
of to-day with a suggested uneconomic basis of the Victorian 
newspaper, for the latter always was, or was intended to be, a 
sound commercial proposition. All the greater journals in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century—The Times, the Morning 
Post, the Daily Telegraph, the Standard, the Daily Chronicle, and 
the Daily News (to name London papers alone)—were not merely 
highly informative, influential, and eminently respectable journals, 
but all, in their heyday, were profitable, and brought wealth, 
as well as kudos, to their proprietors. At the opening of the new 
century they had fallen on leaner days. Some of them made a 
virtue of necessity, and pointed to their poverty as a sign of 
inward grace. But that was a fiction which could not be main- 
tained. It was idle to accuse the new halfpenny popular Press 
of ‘commercialism’ merely because it was winning the big 
circulations and capturing the advertisements, for what it was 
really proving was, not that journalism could be business—which 
it always must be—but that it could be made into a new kind of 
business on a large modern scale, producing still bigger profits, 
and exercising possibly a still vaster influence. 

Nor do I think it could reasonably be maintained that its 
commercialism was necessarily meaner or degrading. In the 
Victorian Press there was a great deal of puffing and log-rolling, 
such as is hardly possible in the popular Press to-day. Now, 
the limited available space is far too jealously watched to permit 
of frequent intrusions of this sort. And if our attention is drawn, 
quite properly, to the undue influence exercised by firms which 
spend money in advertising, the answer is obvious: the more 
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successful a paper is, and the more effective its commercialism, 
so much the more is it disinclined to be influenced by individual 
advertisers ; the more prosperous it is, the less it is worth its while 
to kow-tow to tradesmen who might seek to influence it by 
spending a paltry rool. or 1000/. on advertisement space. 

The journalist himself has learnt that his own freedom, his 
own self-respect, depend on the establishment of his profession 
on a sound business footing. A Press which lives upon subsidies 
is a dependent Press, existing for the sake of some special interest 
which the owners have in view—political, commercial, or social— 
interests which are not those of journalism proper. But a Press 
which pays its way depends not on the bounty of proprietors, but 
on the professional skill of the journalist. A paper in such a case 
is not a liability, but a property, and upon the journalist’s skill 
the value of this property depends. In these circumstances 
excellence in the profession counts for more, and the whole status 
of the Press is raised ; and journalists as a body, pointing to the 
success of their efforts, receive more consideration, and their 
technical experience cannot be ignored, save at the risk of destroy- 
ing a property. 

When journalism, then, takes the form of a highly successful 
kind of business, to that extent it is good for the journalist. To 
that extent he tends to become more indispensable, less dependent, 
and more self-respecting; and he has the opportunity—if he 
wants it—of being a better public servant. 

So we may confidently accept the fact that no daily paper will 
be satisfactory unless commercially, in the long run, it can stand 
onitsown legs. What, then, are the real charges that are brought 
against the modern popular Press ? They are charges brought both 
against the capitalist who controls it and the journalist who works 
on it. Granted, it is said, that journalism ought to be in a position 
to pay its way like any other undertaking, and granted that it 
has to satisfy the wants of millions of modern readers, still it is a 
fact that a few powerful men use these great machines toe sway 
public opinion in their own interests rather than in the interests 
of truth ; and, in the second place, the brains of skilled journalists 
are employed to pander to the tastes of the largest majorities, 
and to appeal to what is most excitable, capricious and appetitive 
in the temper of the public. Thus at one and the same time, it is 
argued, you have the people misled by the oligarchs in the matter 
of opinion, and debauched by the journalists in the matter of taste. 

This is a serious indictment. And in part it is true. Let 
us state it a little more fully. The Press has been regarded as an 
instrument without which a great democracy cannot be effective, 
but actually it has been used to make democracy absurd. History 
shows us how power has gradually been transferred from one 
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stratum of the community to another, passing by various stages 
from the hands of a monarch to an aristocracy, spiritual or 
secular, thence passing to the middle classes, and, finally, to the 
masses depending in all cases upon a certain minimum of 
consent or acquiescence. Elsewhere I have attempted to show 
how the exercise of this power depends upon the possession of 
effective information, whether it be through personal knowledge, 
as in a small city State, or, in a large State, through deputies 
or agents sending reports, through couriers carrying news or 
despatches, through the use of stage coaches, telephones, depart- 
mental reports, or what not. In every case the person or persons 
who have the best and latest information about all affairs of the 
State, like the commander of an army, have the greatest pull; 
and without excellent information there can be no effective 
exercise of power. The shifting of some measure of power from 
one class in the community to another has at all times been exactly 
proportional to the extent to which each class has access to 
information along with the necessary knowledge or understanding 
for using that information. 

This is a hypothesis upon which the theory of democracy 
rests. Extend the franchise so that the masses can return 
representatives to Parliament; give them universal education 
so that they can have the understanding to use their votes 
intelligently ; and the logical process would have been complete 
if the Press, instead of stepping in, as it actually did, merely to 
satisfy a new demand—a new demand for the printed word, a 
new appetite for the printed sensation—had actually become the 
instrument through which the emancipated masses were for the 
first time to be brought into partnership in the conscious and self- 
conscious life of the nation, finding through it the knowledge 
which is power, the information which would make them formid- 
able. 

That is how it ought to have worked. . That is the theory 
upon which it is assumed that it does work. But does it‘ pan out’ 
in that way? Is it not rather the fact that those who shouted 
for a share in power in the early and middle parts of last century 
were for a time successfully fobbed off with precisely these 
appearances of concession—an education which taught them 
nothing but to read and add and a vote which gave them no more 
than a choice between the representatives of two or three closely 
connected and equally oligarchic political parties ? 

Often we hear still small voices declaring that democracy has 
been tried and has failed. That is an error. It has not yet in 
modern Europe been tried. The masses have been duped with the 
appearance of democracy, and it is this semblance only which has 
failed. (And do not let it be supposed that the arrival of a 
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‘Labour’ Government would solve the problem; that might 
only be the substitution of one oligarchy for another. The most 
oligarchic and undemocratic Government in Europe is that of 
Soviet Russia.) In matters of government a ridiculously small 
ruling class is supreme. With one hand it throws voting papers 
to the crowd, and with the other neutralises the effect by restricting 
its choice to two or three machine-made candidates. Even when 
you examine the power of the great trade unions, with their — 
millions of members, you find that these millions are led by the 
nose by a few handfuls of Labour organisers at headquarters and 
agitators in the lodges. 

‘But when all is said and done,’ you object, ‘ there is the power 
of popular feeling, the occasional manifestation of mass will, 
which in the last resort can turn any Government out of power, 
and can abolish any intolerable abuse.’ Even to this argument 
the cynic has his reply. You employ a few penmen skilled in the 
language of persuasion, and through them you inflame the popular 
passion and create or direct what is called the will of the masses. 
‘ What, after all,’ we are asked, ‘is this democracy but a stalking 
horse for the ambitious designs of a comparatively few men, the 
demagogues, for the new and inferior type of ruler who has super- 
seded those who once influenced the few by fineness of know- 
ledge, and employs his coarser gifts to persuade and delude the 
many ?’ 

If this be our view of the so-called democracy, it has not 
emancipated the people, but only given them a change of masters. 
Through the machinery of the popular Press and other allied 
influences it has drugged or mesmerised the very mind and 
soul of the people, moulding them according to the ideals of 
some believer in ‘stunts.’ We begin to see the major part 
of the Press as an instrument of the new oligarchy, employed 
to amuse, distract, and ostensibly inform the public, doling 
out news as it thinks fit, creating sentiments by force of 
suggestion and repetition, pleasing in order to entice, mingling 
truth and half-truth to create any general impression that may 
be desired. Is it not in this way that the great public, while 
it believes that it leads, is led, and that in proportion as the 
people believe that they are exercising their own free will the 
indirect rule of the oligarchs is being the more firmly fastened on 
their necks ? And are not the ruling classes themselves, continues 
the critic, inevitably deteriorating in so far as they habituate 
themselves to the deceitful language of the mob orator instead 
of the dignified language which persuades the well informed ? 
Must not the character of the ruler himself be demeaned, and all 
the standards of public life be lowered ? 

These are some of the searching questions which we are called’ 
LL2 
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upon, not perhaps to answer, but at least to face. I have said 
something about the owners of the Press, and I admit that, in 
stating a case from one aspect, I have pitched the argument on a 
high note. I admit that, whilst all these possibilities of abuse of 
power present themselves and are often exercised, the controllers 
of the Press have not always been actuated by inferior, or even 
in some cases any but the highest, motives. Oligarchy is not 
always distinguished from aristocracy. Human nature admits of 
the highest as well as the lowest, and often in the power which a 
few men exercise through the Press the nobler instincts and ideals 
have found magnificent, if not persistent, expression. But benevo- 
lent despotism is not to be counted upon, and in any case a 
despotism, however benevolent, which calls itself public opinion, 
is flying under false colours, and encouraging the lie in the soul. 

So much, then, for the part taken by the oligarchs in directing 
and often misleading public opinion. But what about the other 
part of the charge—that in the matter of taste the public is being 
debauched by the journalists themselves ? What about the men 
whose business it is to fill the pages every day, to collect the 
‘news,’ and make it palatable, to dress up the paper in such a 
manner as to make it an attractive and saleable article? These 
men, in respect of their technique, are by no means merely the 
creatures of a few proprietors. Collectively they have co-operated 
to give currency to certain conceptions of ‘ what the public wants.’ 
Many of the orders that come down from proprietors, managers, 
or editors, are only a restatement of the conclusions which the 
body of expert journalistic opinion has arrived at. The journalists 
themselves have made these opinions ; it is really they who have 
established the conventions which govern journalism; the 
modern technique is theirs, and they cannot shirk the responsi- 
bility. If journalism is bright, vivacious, realistic, that is their 
doing ; if it is well informed, thorough, true, the credit is theirs ; 
if it is slovenly, tendencious, unclean, and the constant medium 
for ‘ stunts,’ the journalists cannot wash their hands of all the 
discredit. 

Their function, we are told, is to give the public what it wants. 
And in a certain sense that is quite right. It is not the least use 
for a newspaper to set out to give the public what it does not want. 
If it did that, it would very soon cease to exist. Of course, 
journalists constantly throw in a little that they know the public 
does not particularly want, for their own ‘ honour and dignity,’ 
or for some more obscure reason. But, in the main, they are there 
to give as much satisfaction as they can to that section of the 
public which reads their paper. 

But there is no reason to suppose that journalists know better 
than anyone else what the public really wants. It may even be 
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argued that their preconceptions on the subject sometimes blind 
them to what others see more clearly. All that they really do 
know is that certain methods, certain tricks of the trade, are the 
methods and tricks used by those who won large circulations ; 
and they are led to the conclusion that these methods, therefore, 
must be the right methods, and do indicate what it is that the 
public wants. And so the papers with very large circulations are 
imitated by those with smaller circulations, and the methods they 
employ come to be established upon a firm conventional basis ; 
and in time the public itself becomes so habituated to certain 
arbitrary forms of presentation that it expects them and looks 
for them. 

I cannot, within the scope of this article, indicate the effects 
of the Press upon the popular mind, or its influence in the daily 
lives of the people. Sufficient to say that for the majority of 
British citizens, from the time when they leave school at fourteen 
to the day of their death, the popular Press is the principal 
educative influence in their lives. It is a solemn thought that the 
cheap cinema is entering into competition with it, but for the 
present it is still the newspaper which provides them with nearly 
all the information they are ever to acquire about the state of the 
world outside their parish, about the progress of contemporary 
history in the law courts, in the football field, in politics, war, 
literature and art. Their taste is being studied in each edition 
of every newspaper, and each edition of the newspaper is at the 
same time helping to mould their taste. 

Well, that is a matter of profound importance to the social 
reformer ; but the journalist may say, ‘I am not here to be a 
social reformer: I am a journalist ; I am giving the public what 
it wants.’ 

But ishe? Is that quite certain? ‘ Look at the circulations,’ 
is the reply. ‘ Look at the two millions of this paper, the one 
million of that, the eight hundred thousand of that, the seven 
hundred and fifty thousand of that! What more evidence do 
you want ? And if that does not satisfy you, look at the advertise- 
ments! Would all these prosperous tradesmen spend so much 
money in advertising their wares if they did not know that these 
great popular journals were getting at the heart and at the desires 
of the public ? ’ 

But it is pertinent to ask, ‘ How long has popular daily 
journalism, as we know it to-day, been in existence?’ Not 150 
years, like the old staid journalism which was, and still is, addressed 
to the educated middle classes. Only a short quarter of a century, 
after all; only half a century of universal elementary education, 
which provided a universal lust for print, and twenty to thirty 
years of a popular daily Press which has ministered to those 
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desires. A very short, spasmodic struggle on the part of the 
masses to enter into the conscious life of the nation, with few 
to guide their first efforts but those whose business it was to 
exploit them. 

And as for the first journalists of the popular daily Press, 
they were out, of course, for a success. They were thinking in 
terms of numbers, of enormous circulations, of the teeming 
proletariat whose millions were to become purchasers of news- 
papers. They addressed themselves, therefore, with confidence, 
to the most obvious interests, the most conspicuous desires, the 
most sensational flutterings of emotion. Who does not know 
that the majority of men are interested in murders and in football, 
and that all women are interested in frocks? To cater for the 
tastes of these newly-discovered millions was an immense 
experiment upon the unknown, but by studying mainly the 
more glaring weaknesses of the masses the unknown was 
avoided and the risks reduced to a minimum. The method 
was as obvious as that of carrying gin to Africa—it was sure to 
succeed. And you can cultivate a taste for this sort of thing; 
the more you give of it, the more it is wanted. 

Now, journalists, like the rest of the world, are imitative in 
their activities. A success having been achieved by a group of 
popular papers twenty years ago, the rest of the popular papers 
set themselves to copy its methods. Not only did they imitate 
the broad, general policy which had produced such results, but 
they thought that there was some peculiar virtue in everything 
that was done by this group; the make-up, the paragraphing, 
the system of headlines, the features, the distribution of space, 
the technique of ‘stunts ’—all alike were slavishly copied by 
other newspapers in the belief that all the elements in a journalism 
which had proved successful must be meticulously reproduced in 
any other journal which was to win its way to the million. All 
the mistakes which this group ever committed were enshrined 
among the golden rules which sub-editors and reporters every- 
where were brought up to respect. Anything that had ever been 
done on a large scale without disaster became a model for a 
whole generation of press-men. 

One might have thought that exactly the opposite method 
would have been adopted. One paper having established itself 
firmly by a certain means, you would have thought that another 
paper wishing to compete with it would have assumed a different 
form, not choosing to fight the enemy on his own ground, but 
to attract the public which the other had failed to attract, to 
establish a distinctive character which would gather round it 
precisely those readers for whom hitherto no adequate provision 
had been made. But the risk—for such enterprise involved an 
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element of risk—has seldom been taken. The editors preferred 
to pursue the already beaten track, varying only to the extent of 
following some older traditions, in the provision, for example, of 
certain kinds of news—often excellent—or accepting some 
condition imposed from without, generally of a political nature, 
but for the rest conforming to the modern convention, some 
lagging a little behind in the interests of decorum, others attempt- 
ing to go a little beyond in the efforts to please Demos, revelling 
in every kind of ‘stunt,’ from beauty competitions and mixed 
bathing to the more modest reform of the Deanery of St. Paul’s. 

T don’t think we have any right to complain of the popular 
Press. Our complaint ought to be, not that this kind of popular 
Press exists—that was inevitable—but that it should hold the 
field so exclusively. No doubt it was bound to begin and develop 
in this way, and since it has continued in this way, what is most 
surprising is to find that papers which on the whole have so poor 
an opinion of their public should nevertheless be at so much pains 
to collect accurate news, and that the reporters working for them 
should make their investigations so scrupulously, and write not 
only with so much liveliness, which is demanded from ther, but 
also with so much conscientious care, which is not always 
demanded. In spite of everything, journalists insist on making 
journalism a better thing than it sets out to be. 

But still there is the fact, in the main the one type of popular 
daily journalism has held the field. Widely different types 
have seldom been attempted. The millions of people who 
in the last quarter of a century have been brought under its 
influence, have been the object so far of only one great experi- 
ment with innumerable minor modifications. In almost every 
case it was the largest majority of the people which was 
sought, and those tastes, in the main, were studied which were 
thought to be shared by all members of this majority. The 
popular paper required an immense circulation; it spurned 
minorities, and the interests of minorities. In some extraordinary 
way it overlooked the fact that an important minority divided 
between, say, two papers might afford a better circulation than 
a majority divided between all the papers. New-comers insisted 
on exploiting the fields that were already exploited, and left the 
fresh woods, with all their genial promise, unexplored. 

That has been the tragedy of modern journalism, the snare of 
modern democracy. 

When I express my own profound conviction that that way 
was not necessary, and that another, a more pleasant and dignified 
way, is possible, I do not do so with any exaggerated idea of the 
cultivation or ‘ high tone’ of the great public. How could these 
millions of men and women who have been fed for a quarter of a 
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century on the sensational half-truths of the Press, and latterly 
upon the soporific inanities of the cinema, have developed any 
fine curiosity about the significant events of the world? I am 
fully alive to the fact that the majority of men and women have 
got the Press that they deserve. But I still maintain—and very 
many journalists agree with me—that there is a minority number- 
ing millions who are either dissatisfied with what they get in the 
daily Press or would at least be delighted if they got something 
better. 

The newspaper which would appeal to this public would not 
be a faddist or moralistic, still less a ‘ high-brow,’ organ. It 
would aim at giving all the news of the day in the fullest sense 
of the term. It would not exclude those subjects which now 
gain undue prominence in the papers. It would report your 
murders and your famous boxing matches, for these are matters 
of news, and why should not everyone be informed about them ? 
They would probably be placed in a less conspicuous position in 
the paper, and they would not be prefaced by personal appeals 
to the coarser and more flabbily sentimental instincts. But they 
would be there. The newspaper of which I am speaking would 
not so much exclude the news which appears in existing papers as 
include news which they at present neglect. It would not despise 
the tastes and intellect of its readers. It would assume that 
they are interested in England and in the growth and development 
of all sorts of activity in England, not merely politics. Politics 
would probably get no more actual space than it gets already in 
the papers ; it is a subject dear to proprietors, and rooted in the 
traditions of journalism. Politics is very important, but it would 
not necessarily be regarded as the subject of first importance. 

Science would have its place, for science is a matter of great 
moment in our epoch, and new experiments, new discoveries, 
new inventions, would be systematically recorded, and explained 
in the simplest language. Engineering would receive considerable 
attention, for half the men of the modern world are fascinated by 
things mechanical, which should be described and explained in 
their relationship to time-saving, to industry, to output, and in 
their more romantic and adventurous aspects. Architecture is 
changing the appearance of our world, and the events and move- 
ments in architecture would be recorded. Religion is still a 
spiritual experience for millions, and an immense, alluring possi- 
bility for other millions. Religion would receive such share of 
space as the notable activities of men in the religious world 
permit. Education, too, not merely when it is a matter for the 
politician, would again and again be treated in a vigorous and 
watchful spirit, for every day things are happening, or ought 
to be happening, in the schools, which are a matter of great 
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concern to every intelligent parent, and of lively interest to 
others. 

And"are not the English”a musical nation, and is it not an 
established fact that the poorest of the people can easily be 
habituated to find delight even in rather severe ‘ classical ’ music ? 
Our museums and art galleries are much used. And then there 
are books. Is the speech of a politician, thrown off at a moment’s 
notice, of so much greater importance than the book of a thinker 
or imaginative writer, which may represent years of progressive 
and imaginative thought, that the one should be reported in two 
columns, and the other in ten lines? But, it is objected, the 
publishers will not pay the high advertisement rates which are 
necessary in the popular paper. In my paper I would not make 
publishers’ advertisements a condition of printing the news about 
the best books. I should print it because it is news about the 
best books, and about the best thought of the time. But, all the 
same, I should get my publishers’ advertisements. For they 
would gain such publicity as they had never had before in their 
lives. These columns devoted to books would be read by the 
scores of thousands who wanted, and got, disinterested accounts 
of contemporary literature. And publishers would at last learn 
the truth, and would pay the price for advertisement space. 
Necessarily, for an advertisement there would be more profitable 
to them than all their other advertisements put together. 

There are endless possibilities for the popular, decent, vigorous, 
and not wholly unintellectual paper. It would have to be well 
edited and managed. It should not be ‘high-brow.’ It should 
not be didactic. It should never be ‘ esthetic.’ It should give 
the news—all the news which concerns a decent, energetic, 
interested, public-spirited, innately refined, but not stupidly 
squeamish, public. It would explore recesses of the heart of 
the great public which the ‘stunt’ Press never thought of 
exploring, and never dared to. And, by heavens! the six, or 
seven, or eight, or nine hundred thousand readers that it would 
get would be the men and women of calibre, the men and women 
who make things hum, who would stir the six, or seven, or eight, 
or nine million other readers still held by the existing papers, and 
make them dance to their tune. It is an opportunity which 
somebody soon will seize—someone more imaginative than 
believers in the ‘stunt.’ 

R. A. ScoTt-JAMEs. 
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PROPAGANDA, EVIL AND GOOD 


IF any excuse be needed for adverting to a subject so closely allied 
to that of my recent article on ‘ stunts,’ + it must be found in the 
consideration of the supreme importance of that subject. So 
important is it, indeed, that its discussion can rarely be profitless ; 
and whereas ‘stunts’ are only a means for securing publicity, 
which is the vehicle by which propaganda is brought to public 
notice, the whole subject of propaganda emabgacee much wider 
and more comprehensive i issues. 

‘ Propaganda ’ itself is a hideous word, the product of an age 
notable for etymological bastardy. It has a Latin tang about 
it, which impresses some; it is polysyllabic, thereby impress- 
ing others; while the thing which it describes impresses and 
governs and diverts and directs every one of us. And it is just 
because this is so, and because it has such power to compass great 
good or great ill for the world, that it is desirable for us all to give 
a little thought to it. It may be true that it is love that makes 
the world go round ; it is certainly propaganda that governs the 
speed and direction of its whirlings. 

I would define propaganda as the dissemination of interested 
information and opinion. No propaganda is disinterested, for 
special interest is of the essence of the word ; and in deciding what 
propaganda is good, and what evil, we have to consider two points 
of view : firstly that of the propaganda expert and secondly that 
of the public. 

With the first I am not so much concerned here. In this regard 
it may briefly be stated that the most successful propaganda is 
that which attracts an extraordinarily large degree of favourable 
attention at an extraordinarily small cost. The successful propa- 
gandist must be a skilful student of psychology. He must decide 
as to the public which is most likely to be, or to become, sympa- 
thetically disposed towards the interests which he represents ; he 
must then select the aspects of these interests best calculated to 
appeal to the predilections of this public; and he must then 
present these aspects in an attractive manner. If he makes a 
mistake in any of these branches of his art he will fail. Appealing 


1 «« The Lure of the Stunt,” Nineteenth Century and After, January, 1923. 
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to the wrong public is expensive and fruitless ; appealing to the 
right public in the wrong way is almost equally futile ; and pre- 
senting the right aspects to the right people in the wrong way is 
hardly more profitable. However, these are details which do not 
affect more general questions ; and it is my present endeavour to 
deal rather with the interests which employ propaganda than with 
the instruments who direct it. 

I suppose that advertising must be considered as propaganda, 
if my definition be accepted. Advertising, however, is overt and 
recognisable as propaganda, and is therefore unlikely to do a very 
great deal of harm. It may mislead us, and cause us to spend 
money upon a worthless article ; but it will not deceive us again, 
and before long the fall in sales and the huge cost of advertising 
will suppress the fraudulent advertiser. Furthermore, when we 
see an advertisement proclaiming that Mr. Smith’s Tea is the Best, 
or Mr. Jones’ Condensed Milk is Unequalled, we are not unduly 
impressed, because we know that these statements emanate from 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones, who have paid large sums of money to 
put these ideas into our heads. Recognising the value of impartial 
opinion, however, advertisers sometimes solicit and publish the 
opinions of well-known persons, usually of theatrical fame, 
regarding their wares ; but there is always a suspicion that these 
impartial opinions are given with an eye to reciprocal advantages 
in publicity, so that their value is doubtful except in so far as the 
wholly unsophisticated are concerned. 

The only stone that can be thrown at advertising is that it 
tends to help the private monopolist. He is generally possessed 
of enormous money and credit resources, and, if any competitor 
appears and begins to look dangerous, he can buy so much space 
and develop so powerful an offensive in the province of propaganda 
that his opponent is almost invariably and quickly crushed, blud- 
geoned, by sixteen-sheet posters and full-page insertions, right out 
of the market. Viewed from the economic standpoint, of course, 
advertising is quite unjustifiable. It is both wasteful and unpro- 
ductive. It encourages ingenuity and develops resource, and has 
indeed created a new race of specialists—very astute, enterprising 
and on the whole well-nourished parasites—but it has done nothing 
at all to contribute to the provision of the necessities of life. 

However, economics are only invoked by really nice people 
in order to deal with trades unions and win elections, and never 
to initiate uncomfortable and evolutionary conceptions ; and so, 
perhaps, this point had better be left alone. We can only say that 
advertising is a form, but a comparatively harmless form, of 
propaganda, and that it is an inevitable and necessarily ever- 
increasing concomitant of the system of ruthless competition 
under which at present we endeavour to live. : 
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Turning now to the propaganda that evidences itself otherwise 
than on hoardings and in the advertisement columns of the Press, 
there are innumerable discoveries to be made. So many and so 
distressing are some of them that a study of them is bound to 
produce a certain cynicism. And if one discovers them too boldly 
and categorically to the world, one is haled, amid a chorus of 
printed execration, before the justiciary, charged with libel and 
mulcted in no small damages. One can therefore only consider 
some of the media through which propaganda is thrust upon us and 
hope that by their contemplation impartiality and interest may 
become a little more distinguishable than hitherto. 

The Church, the cinema, the wireless telephone, the stage, and 
the Press are probably the best known of these media, and of these 
the Press is in most respects undoubtedly the most powerful. 
The wireless telephone will become indispensable in time, and it 
may prove the only well-balanced medium in existence. Every 
shade of opinion, every fact, every item of news, will find expres- 
sion by its means, if only the paralysing hand of bureaucracy is 
kept from the control of the transmitting stations. Tory, Liberal, 
Socialist—all will be in direct communication with the world; 
England, America, France, Germany—all will be able to exchange 
points of view, opinions, and versions with a freedom and honesty 
unknown in these present days. The wireless telephone may 
become a great instrument in aiding democracy ; it may be limited 
into a mere toy or manipulated into a sort of news factory, with 
editors controlled by sinister influences ; but it is a factor with 
which the future will have to reckon and to keep free and untainted 
at all costs. 

The cinema is perhaps the most disappointing of all media, 
because, as I have stated elsewhere, it appears entirely to lack any 
sense of responsibility. ‘Ex California nunquam aliquid novi’ 
might well be the twentieth century adaptation of the famous old 
saw, for originality is a feature sadly lacking in the world of the 
scenario. We have new‘ stunts’ in profusion, but no new ideas 
beyond them, nothing essentially different. We have had many 
films that may be called great in execution ; very few that have 
been great in conception. 

I suppose that the censorship is principally responsible for the 
degree of aimlessness for which most plays are remarkable. The 
stage has had, and always will have, a great attraction for the 
public, and accordingly must be considered as an organ of propa- 
ganda. Shaw, I think, regards it as one of the most potentially 
powerful of all the media I have mentioned, and he has certainly 
tried to use it as such. He has, of course, had trouble with the 
censor; and until the censorship is removed or mitigated, or 
reconstructed upon the assumption that, even though they be in a, 
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theatre, people still have their brains in their heads, a general 
futility will continue to pervade the stage Realism is almost 
unattainable. If the bad girl of the play fails to effect an incon- 
ceivable reformation and comes to a disgraceful—but quite normal 
—end, the censor steps in, and the play is suppressed ; so that the 
principle upon which the censorship works is apparently this, 
that so long as immorality is successful to the point of becoming 
unnecessary it may be presented on the stage, whereas if—as most 
often happens in fact—it merely involves uncomfortable intrigues 
and a general demoralisation of all the parties concerned, it may 
not be presented. The apparently unobserved effect of this is to 
inculcate the idea that immorality and vice are frequently a 
successful means to a desirable end, and that when they have 
accomplished their purpose they can be discarded; the truth 
being, of course, that, although they do sometimes accomplish a 
purpose, they are exceedingly difficult to discard and frequently 
render the accomplishment itself an empty triumph. 

Why plays should be censored and newspapers left alone it is 
difficult to see ; but we continue to tolerate so many inconsistencies 
and absurdities that one more or less cannot matter very much. 
Nevertheless I am surprised that, in an age of slogans, ‘ Freedom 
of the Stage’ has not taken its place beside ‘ Freedom of the 
Press,’ ‘ Freedom of the Seas,’ and similar cries of greater or less 
significance. Anyway, actors and playwrights are economically 
indefensible, so that I suppose it does not really matter what 
happens to them ; but, limited as they are, it would, I feel, be a 
dull world without them. 

The Church is almost as disappointing as the cinema. It has 
little, if any, more influence, and this in spite of the fact that, unlike 
the cinema, it is always consciously trying to exert influence. 
Again, unlike the cinema, it is losing its public ; and altogether it 
must take serious and practical thought if it is not to decline to 
the condition of the Church in France. 

The reasons for this unfortunate circumstance are not far to 
seek. There are no elements of surprise about the Church ; no 
‘stunts’; no discussion, but merely unchallengeable assertion ; 
a great dullness, ponderous and unchanging ; and an ever-present, 
not always clamant, but persistent, appeal for funds. I do not 
for one moment suggest that it is desirable to introduce ‘ stunts ’ 
into the Church; but the Church must deal with people as they are, 
not as it thinks they ought to be. Certain parish priests do 
indulge in dignified ‘ stunts,’ and their churches are filled while 
others are empty. Some revile these priests tor ‘ pandering ’ to 
the public ; but let us look facts in the face. | 

The Church is an instrument of propaganda, claiming Divine 
ordination to propagate the Gospel. If it succeeds in doing so, 
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then it is doing its duty ; if not, then it is failing. There is no 
question of the worthiness of that which it wishes to propagate, 
but there is grave question as to the manner in which it is attempt- 
ing to do this. 

To my mind, the most immediate task before the Church is 
to get the people back into the churches, and this is what these 
‘ stunting ’ priests are doing. At one time, indeed very recently, 
church-going was a habit with most people. Now it is not, and 
as it is clearly no use to preach to empty benches and no true 
propagation of the Gospel to deliver it constantly to the same 
people, it should be the endeavour of the Church to interest once 
again those who are now clearly uninterested. Too greatly, it 
seems, is the Church disposed to concern itself with the ‘ mission 
field ’—a term which is now almost synonymous with ‘ coloured 
races’; too little with the great ‘field’ at home. The Church 
cannot withdraw from politics and sociology, and have no mind of 
its own in such matters, for so long as it does so it will fail to 
influence, to interest and to attract ; and this-is exactly what is 
happening at present. In consequence of this timidity—which 
may or may not arise out of the system which provides for the 
appointment of Anglican bishops by a Premier who may be a 
Presbyterian or a Jew or even a financier—the Church has to 
concern itself either with non-contentious matters or with theo- 
logical technology ; and public interest is centred in neither the 
one nor the other. 

It is not for me to dictate a policy to the Church. This must 
concern the leaders of the Church themselves. But there is one 
aspect of this question of church-going upon which a layman is 
fully entitled to speak, and that is upon the frequent complaint 
of the Church that people generally are becoming ungodly and 
froward, and simply will not go to church. The Church bemoans 
the ungodliness of the times, as well it may ; it has lost its flock 
and is distressed on that account. But if a sheep be lost, shall the 
master blame other than the shepherd ? And shall the shepherd, 
seeking, cry with the voice of petulance, or that of contrition, for 
the lost to return to the fold ? 

There are other reasons why the power of the Church is waning 
in spite of the opportunities which surround it : its lack of unity, 
its concern with small matters, its terrible poverty, and many 
others. The lost sheep may well be puzzled by the diversity of 
the shepherds: Roman Catholic, Church of England, Plymouth 
Brother, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Primitive Methodist, etc.— 
all compete for him and lose, in competition, the power which, 
unified, might bring him again into the community of practising 
Christians. 

This lack of unity/and lack of policy and the narrow jealousies 
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which permeate Christendom—for what are they not responsible ? 
What good, now undone, might have been accomplished for 
humanity ? Surely the leaders of the Church must recognise the 
pertinence of such an inquiry! And yet the most salient result 
of a recent congress of the clergy was the abbreviation of the 
Decalogue! Truly the episcopalian mountain, labouring, has 
brought forth a liturgical and infinitesimal mouse. 

In the period during which the Church has been losing its hold 
on the people, the Press has been gaining. I suggest no con- 
nection between these two facts. I merely state them. We were 
once practically governed by an unbridled Church, with tendencies 
towards coercion rather than persuasion; and we are now 
practically governed by a Press of much the same character. 

It is in the Press that the most dangerous form of propaganda 
is to be found—the covert, unproclaimed type; apparently 
impartial, and therefore not recognisable as propaganda ; actually 
interested. 

The average layman has little knowledge of the Press. He 
knows that Fleet Street is ‘ the Street of Adventure ’ ; he knows 
that journalists smoke large pipes and work in their shirt-sleeves ; 
that they sleep principally in the day-time, like bats; and he 
knows that everything is done in a great hurry. Beyond this he 
has very little ‘ certain’ knowledge, but he is always ready to 
learn the why and wherefore of things that puzzle him about the 
Press. He would, among other things, dearly like to know how 
the three o’clock edition of a newspaper contrives to appear at 
midday, and wishes he could do something of the sort, only 
backwards, with telegrams to his bookmaker. But of the sources 
of news, the means of its collation and presentation, and a hundred 
other highly important details he knows practically nothing, and 
the Press will not do anything that may help him to understand. 

It is impossible to refer too specifically to details, because to 
do so might be considered libellous. But there is at any rate one 
point to which attention may be drawn, and that is the habit of 
some of the more vigorous of the younger newspapers to declare a 
policy upon this or that subject and pursue it to the exclusion of 
other matters. Newspaper policies may be disinterested ; on the 
other hand, they may not. Editorial matter may be free from 
the influence of advertisers; but, again, it may not. These 
doubts must always be borne in mind if one is to gather anything 
like a true idea of the news of the day from these journals, and 
even if one reads two or three, these considerations must not be 
lost sight of. 

With regard to newspaper policies, one would not object to 
these if their expression were limited to the space reserved for 
leading articles. The real objection to them is that they distort 
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the manner in which news is presented, and permeate all the news 
columns as well. Any item of news that appears to favour the 
policy of a newspaper is seized upon, written up and enlarged 
until letters from unsophisticated readers begin to pour in con- 
gratulating that paper upon the ‘ good’ which it is doing. These 
are printed, and so it goes on until in due course a definite volume 
of public opinion is established, representing a certain number of 
thousands of votes. Thus statesmen are given pause, and national 
policy is affected. 

These newspapers aver that they express public opinion, but 
this is a half-truth. They create it first, and then express what 
they have been implying and insinuating all the time, and that is 
the personal views of their proprietors. This would not matter 
so much if all their readers knew who these proprietors were, and 
why they had become proprietors, instead of living quiet and 
luxurious lives, which they could all afford to do. But this is 
just what their readers do not know, and that is why one some- 
times finds large numbers of people, all very intelligent and clever 
in their own businesses, working themselves into a frenzy because 
the Government of the day persists in ignoring some peculiarly 
absurd policy for which their newspaper is screaming. 

It is not by any means surprising that at times newspaper 
proprietors should urge mad policies upon us. This does not neces- 
sarily imply that they are either fools or knaves. It is accounted 
for by the fact that politics are not their subject. Think of the 
career of a newspaper magnate. Perhaps he started at the 
bottom of the ladder of commerce. By patience, concentration, 
perseverance and application he has mastered his business, and, 
after thirty or forty years of hard work, he finds himself very 
wealthy, and a great authority, even among experts, in his 
particular line. He is fawned upon by many, and treated with 
respect by all, and is naturally anxious, if he is an active man, to 
find other worlds to conquer, particularly any that will convert 
his wealth into power. Control of a newspaper is indicated, and 
after a while this is achieved. 

What can be more fascinating than the control of a great news- 
paper? It is a many-faceted undertaking. There is the financial 
side, which is complicated enough to satisfy the most ardent 
business man, and the editorial side, through which power can be 
gained or lost. And the various subdivisions are all of more than 
ordinary interest: exhibitions, advertisements, circulation, news 
political, legal, financial, sporting and general. The whole 
field of human endeavour is covered, and the presentation of 
events in their proper proportion is a task requiring the exercise 
of quite transcendental ability. 

To this task comes our wealthy business man. As a com- 
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mercial proposition it is simple to him. Questions of organisation 
present no great problems to one used to handling men, and, in 
point of fact, he generally interferes but little in these matters. 
He does interfere, however, in just the direction where his opinion 
is worth no more than that of the average man—that is to say, 
in the direction of editorial policy—and he thrusts this opinion 
upon his vast public in the manner and with the effect that I have 
described. He has had no experience whatever of politics, of 
economics, of sociology or, indeed, of anything, except in so far 
as these things have affected the one business which he really 
understands. If he has been a brewer, his paper will advocate 
the brewer’s point of view; if a soap manufacturer, that of a 
soap manufacturer ; if a journalist, that of a showman. If he 
is honest, that is. If he is dishonest, his paper will advocate 
anything that may redound to his personal advantage. 

The public must realise that the printed word in a newspaper 
must not be accepted without due consideration. I do not refer 
here to the reports of railway accidents, fires, crimes and events 
generally of no underlying significance, for these are presented in 
accordance with the estimated tastes of the public, and without 
prejudice or any more editing than is necessary to adjust the 
reporter’s account to the exigencies of space. I refer to political 
events in particular, for it is in the province of politics that the 
greatest degree of power is exercisable, and it is here that 
propaganda creeps in. 

For it is propaganda that we imbibe from the news columns 
of most of these twentieth-century journals. It may sometimes 
be useful, and it may be good, propaganda, but it is not overt, and 
it is therefore in principle emphatically undesirable. It is like 
something put into a man’s drink without his knowledge. It may 
be good for him, or it may be bad for him, but it is an improper 
practice. If a man knows that his drink has been tampered with, 
and has some idea of what has been put into it, he can decide 
whether or not to consume it; if he does not know, and has no 
idea, his judgment is being anticipated, and his well-being possibly 
jeopardised. And if a man’s judgment be confounded by covert 
propaganda, and his vote cast in accordance with his judgment, 
his well-being, and even that of the nation, may very easily be 
gravely and permanently endangered. 

Some very wise people assert that advertisers have an enormous 
influence over editors, but this is not to any considerable extent 
true. Practically no individual advertiser obtains special and 
peculiar editorial privilege. If one secures favourable notice in 
one paper, his competitor secures it in another, or even in the same, 
journal, so that this is not a serious allegation. Furthermore, 
the interests affected are more private than public, whereas 
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propaganda masquerading as news often concerns the public 
interest. 

Advertisers in bulk, however, do exert an influence over 
editorial policy on financial and economic matters, and this is one 
of the reasons why the Labour Party, with their capital levy pro- 
ject, were assailed by such a torrent of misrepresentation and abuse 
during the election. On the whole, though, it is doubtful whether 
advertisers were any more instrumental in directing this torrent 
than proprietors. Both belong to the propertied classes ; and as 
the levy adversely affected the immediate interests of both, they 
could hardly be expected to commend it. I do not propose to 
discuss the capital levy here, but it is interesting to note that not 
one of the journals we have been considering troubled to point 
out the effect which the levy would have upon the income tax, or 
the fact that the transfer of capital to the State would be made 
in scrip rather than in cash. These papers, therefore, left in the 
minds of their readers the impression that the 3,000,000,000. 
estimated to be produced by the levy would immediately be spent 
upon the dole while the income tax remained at five or six shillings 
in the pound, and that the collection of the capital sum would be 
accompanied, if not indeed precluded, by a ‘ bear’ panic of the 
first magnitude. True, these papers did publish the Labour 
Party’s manifesto ; but owing to a really astonishing degree of 
ineptitude in drafting, this document merely mentioned the pro- 
posal and left it, without adequate explanation, in a form which 
rendered it quite extraordinarily susceptible to attack and very 
easily amenable to the most devastating misrepresentation. 

Though it is not, in present circumstances, necessary for 
advertisers, as a whole, to exert pressure upon their media, on 
account of the community of interest between themselves and those 
who govern newspaper policy, they would most certainly fight 
against any newspaper proprietor who advocated a political 
programme inimical to their immediate and special interests. It 
is therefore vain to hope that any existing newspaper will ever 
truly represent the middle and working classes except where their 
interests, real or imagined, coincide with those of the rich, as, for 
example, on the subject of Prohibition. The Press need tell no 
lies about Labour, or about policies advocated by the Labour 
Party. It can counteract Labour propaganda very effectively by 
merely manipulating the allotment of space ; and it can always, 
or nearly always, convict the Labour Party out of its own mouth, 
not because that party is itself inconsistent or wrong-headed, but 
because Labour propaganda is so badly conducted. 

If I may digress here for a moment, I should like to comment 
upon the propaganda of the Labour Party in particular. In my 
opinion its whole tone is wrong. It is aggressive instead of 
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persuasive ; it asserts, without elaboration or explanation, facts 
that appear very debatable ; iis general tone is minatory ; and it 
appeals less to reason than to malice. It ignores the middle 
classes altogether—which is perhaps why it appears bitter, curt, 
threatening and vindictive to one of so bourgeois an intellect as 
myself—and in doing so it seems to me to be doing the cause of 
Labour a great disservice. The Labour Party appear to consider 
that the middle classes are not open to reason, and are therefore 
not worth wasting time and money upon. If indeed the middle 
classes are not open to reason, they are, of course, right ; but I 
question very much whether the middle classes have ever had the 
Labour case presented sympathetically to them. I do not think 
that they have ever had a reasonable chance of considering, 
impartially and upon a full disclosure of evidence, the questions 
at issue between Capital and Labour and the remedies proposed by 
each for the amelioration of life as now lived. To disregard the 
middle classes on the ground of their lack of intellect is not, 
therefore, quite fair; and it is surely worth while appealing to 
them a little, taking some trouble with them, if only because they 
are voters? Their stupidity and impermeability to reason and 
justice are not yet proven, and I am personally convinced that a 
capable Press representative and director of propaganda, who 
should be granted the right to be heard on questions of party policy, 
could do much towards preventing misrepresentation and render 
great service in putting before the middle classes, in a reasonable 
way, the many Labour recommendations for the improvement of 
affairs. 

Labour has an excellent case, for most of its principles are 
incontestable on any basis of equity or morality, and its real 
policy, though defective in one or two important details, is far 
more consistent than those of its opponents. Indeed, what play 
could be made out of the fact that several newspapers which 
condemn subsidies are themselves subsidised ! How exquisite that 
the apostles of ‘ the application of rigid economic principles to 
modern industry ’ should themselves be uneconomic! Yet I have 
seen no use made of this point by Labour propagandists. If 
Labour ever succeeds in converting the middle classes it will do 
so more by ridiculing its opponents than by abusing them, for in 
this country ridicule will often succeed where abuse fails; and 
until it converts the middle classes its road: to power will be 
thorny and its tenure of office brief and precarious. 

All must regret the misdirection of Labour’s propaganda. 
The great issues of the future will lie between the labour and the 
capitalist points of view in affairs both domestic and foreign, and 
if the nation is not well informed as to both sides of the case, it 
may make irretrievable mistakes For is it not better to have .- 
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knowledge and avoid pitfalls than to proceed in ignorance and 
‘ muddle through ’ them ? 

It is, of course, impossible to do more than touch on the various 
forms of propaganda in the course of a single article. Propaganda 
is a great and never-ceasing force, operating not upon material 
things, but upon the malleable minds of men. Just as evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners, so does evil propaganda 
corrupt good citizens. Evil propaganda is that which, being 
interested, strives to appear disinterested; which influences, 
pretending merely to inform; which stultifies, claiming to educate ; 
which is not overt, but accomplishes fell work secretly, as a thief. 
And indeed it is a thief, for it steals away our judgment and so 
confounds our conscience. And if we be conscienceless, what then 
are we? We are of no account, for conscience is of the soul. 
Can we right wrongs, if, being conscienceless, right and wrong are 
indistinguishable to us? Can we claim to be fashioned ‘in the 
image of God’? Yes, in the image, but not of the spirit, and 
without the spirit the image is an hypocrisy and an aggravation, 
So let us guard our consciences ; let us beware of evil propaganda, 
the modern intellectual poison, which can kill with greater 
certainty greater numbers than ever could the poison of the 
Borgias. Let us analyse it, learn to detect its manifestations, 
and avoid it fastidiously, lest it destroy us. Then we may know 
the peace that is born of a quiet conscience, and proceed stead- 
fastly to the creation of a new and better world. 


REYNELL J. R. G. WREFORD. 





INDIA IN THE BALANCE 


InpIA at the present day is in no sense of the term a popular 
proposition. Apart from the customary indifference which, 
despite his interests in the country, the average Britisher is wont 
to manifest in Indian affairs, the great dependency is no longer 
regarded as a particularly suitable field for investment or for a 
career. The reasons for this view are not limited to the introduc- 
tion and the anticipated results of a radical change in the form of 
the Government in India, although this change constitutes an 
important factor in the position. 

For a substantial period before the Great War, the announce- 
ment in 1917 of impending constitutional changes, and the 
application in 1921 of those changes, India had been subject to 
more or less chronic unrest. It has sometimes been stated by 
Indians that it was the partition of Bengal in 1905 which aroused 
their compatriots to a sense of the injustice of alien rule, to a 
realisation of the tyrannous nature of a Government which could 
(and, it was alleged, did) ignore strong expressions of popular 
feeling, and to a consciousness of national unity. But, to go no 
further back, the new era in unrest may be said to date from the 
establishment in Bombay about 1893 of certain organisations 
with avowedly religious objects and the launching of a strong 
agitation from the Brahman centre at Poona. That Presidency 
witnessed the murder of officers and of informers. Bengal was 
next thrown into a ferment by the agitation following upon the 
partition. The spectacle was presented of an able Lieutenant- 
Governor attacked by politicians, unsupported by superior 
authority and finally sacrificed ; the assassination or attempted 
assassination of officers ; a general loosening of the bonds of law 
and order. The Punjab then took up the tale. Sir Valentine 
Chirol has traced the cause of unrest in that province largely to a 
measure conferring full proprietary rights in land upon the ryot, 
and thus permitting him to mortgage both land and crops: ‘ The 
wretched landowner who found himself deprived of his land by 
legal process held our methods rather than his own extravagance 
responsible for his ruin, and, on the other hand, the pleaders and 
their clients, the money-lenders, who were generally Hindus, - 
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resented equally our attempts to hamper a process so beneficial 
to themselves.’ The malignant spirit spread and, like some 
confluent disease, became responsible for extensive conspiracies 
whose ramifications and phenomena were not confined to the 
provinces above mentioned. It is noticeable that these troubles 
sprang ostensibly from definite internal causes connected with 
administrative acts, and that the real or alleged occasions for 
dissatisfaction were well-meant, and in themselves beneficial, 
measures: the organised battle against plague, a territorial 
readjustment calculated to relieve an overburdened Administra- 
tion and restore a downtrodden community, a piece of agrarian 
legislation which sought to free the ryot from certain restrictions 
in the disposal of his property. But behind these causes was the 
growing opposition, among a limited class, to foreign rule, an 
opposition encouraged by the success in a great naval and military 
struggle of a Power deemed Oriental against a power deemed 
Occidental. 

Then came the war. Its effect on India was threefold. Inthe 
first place, India has suffered, as have all countries even remotely 
affected by that cataclysmic event, from the dislocation and the 
ruin brought about by a mighty upheaval. There has been 
general unsettlement, economic, financial, and, above all, mental, 
or, perhaps one should say, nervous. The collective mentality, 
or nerve system, of the peoples of India has been affected, just 
as other countries have suffered from the aftermath of the war. 
The collective faculty, its balance once disturbed, has been 
rendered peculiarly receptive to those abnormal oscillations which 
in ordinary times exercise but little effect. This is the heyday 
of the malcontent, the demagogue, the professional agitator, the 
idealist and the premature reformer. It is the time when, in 
the language of Mr. Lothrop Stoddard, the ‘ under-man,’ whom 
the forces of civilisation ordinarily keep from mischief, is able to 
break his chains. If his leaders often appear in the garb of 
philanthropy, reform, lofty ideals, and even saintliness, it is 
because such revolts are frequently headed by ‘ misguided 
superiors,’ who, ‘ exasperated by the shortcomings of the social 
system, seek short cuts to the millennium.’ In the second place, 
the prolongation of the war and the very war-cries adopted by 
the Allies afforded an exceptional opportunity to Indian politicians 
of various classes—to the honest patriot, to the dreamer, to the 
fanatic, and to the self-seeker. In the opening and anxious 
stages, the politicians either held their tongues or uttered heartfelt 
expressions of dismay and loyalty. The vision of a world-shaking 
catastrophe, perhaps of the subversion of the British Empire 
gave them furiously to think of the fate of their own country, 
What if a victorious Germany claimed India as an item in her 
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list of reparations? What if Russia exacted a great extension 
of her Eastern possessions as the price of continued adherence to a 
cause sorely in need of her assistance ? Better the frying-pan than 
the fire. But when it became apparent, on the one hand, that 
Britain and her allies had survived the first onslaught, and that 
their ultimate victory was at least a probability, and, on the other 
hand, that the struggle was bound to be a long and doleful one, 
then the awed silence of the politicians or their cries of dismay 
turned to loud demands. They were determined to make hay 
while the sun shone. Nor could they be blamed. The Allies 
themselves had forged the weapons which could effectively be 
used against them. The rights of oppressed peoples, the war of 
democracy, self-determination—such were the mottoes blazoned 
on the banners of Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, the United 
States, and other nations which opposed the Central Powers. 
Such mottoes, no matter what the difference of their application 
in the West and in the East, could not fail to appeal in their full 
sense to the intelligentsia of a land held in the thraldom, however 
light and beneficent, of a foreign race. Especially was this bound 
to be the case when that intelligentsia had been studiously taught 
for some generations to admire the history and literature of a 
nation pre-eminently endowed with capacity for self-government, 
and to venerate the ideas of independence, freedom and popular 
government. Now was the occasion to push for their rights, to 
win concessions, to see the children of the soil set in the places of 
authority—and of emolument—hitherto occupied by the foreigner. 
And who could gainsay such claims ? Had not the great dominant 
races of the West made them a present of that all-embracing 
watchword ‘ self-determination’? In the third place, India, like 
other portions of the Empire, was called upon to play her part 
in the war. The response was good. The armies which she 
recruited, equipped, trained and despatched into the field, did 
splendid service in various theatres of the war. The ruling 
princes, the great merchants, and the humbler classes contributed 
with enthusiasm. Imperial Service troops were placed at the 
disposal of the Government. Hospital ships, motor ambulances, 
launches, Red Cross comforts, were provided. One of the foremost, 
if not the foremost, of India’s sons publicly deprecated the demand 
of any recompense But the politician did put forward demands, 
demands based on the great response of the soldier class, who 
are not politicians. It is a delicate task to appraise values in a 
vast concerted effort, particularly delicate when one is dealing with 
a people of high susceptibility. But the British newspaper reader 
was no doubt perplexed when he recently saw that an Indian 
politician had declared on a public platform that, but for the Indian 
forces in Northern France, the cause of the Allies had been lost. 
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Omitting for the moment the subject of the reforms, we come 
to two movements which have taken place during the incubation 
of that measure and since it was brought into effect. One of these 
is Mr. Gandhi’s crusade of ‘ non-violent non-co-operation.’ Mr. 
Gandhi is, again to use the phraseology of Mr. Stoddard, the typical 
“superior leader’ of an atavistic revolt. He might be described 
as a practical Tolstoi, or as an amiable Bolshevist. Bolshevism 
makes little appeal to the Indian temperament, but Mr. Gandhi 
does appeal. He appeals through a saintly asceticism, a negation 
of self and the gift of gentle, persuasive oratory. He has utilised 
the so-called ‘Punjab atrocities’ of 1919 and the fascination 
which a ‘ no rent’ programme naturally exercises upon the mind 
of the agriculturist. He has cleverly directed his efforts less to 
the intelligentsia than to the lower classes. But in doing so he 
overlooked the fact that such incantations inevitably call up the 
spirits of darkness. Ignorance, fanaticism, greed, and the love 
of turbulence readily answer to that summons. Civil disorder, 
murder and massacre have dogged Mr. Gandhi's footsteps and 
have forced him periodically to bewail in sackcloth and ashes 
the imperfections of his own doctrine and of human nature. 
But misdirected zeal or the vanity which deification breeds even 
in noble natures forbade him to eschew the teaching which he has 
adopted as his own. 

The other movement has become known as the Khilafat 
agitation. Mr. Gandhi has made his appeal to Hindus and 
Muslims alike. The Treaties of Versailles and of Sévres afforded 
an opportunity of playing upon the feelings of the latter. The 
feeling underlying this agitation is neither new nor artificial. 
But the Muslim, though often fanatical, is slow to move. The 
agitation itself was worked up. Its commencement was not 
contemporary with the publication of the terms offered by the 
Allies to Turkey. The soil had to be sown; the Mullahs had to 
be stirred to the issue of fatwas. Yet this Muhammadan move- 
ment is of the highest importance, not only in India, but also in 
other lands. The failure to realise its danger was a serious 
blemish on Lloyd George’s administration. But it is no 
uncommon thing for British statesmen to overlook, minimise 
or misunderstand our responsibilities in Oriental countries. 

Then there are the reforms—the gift, as some would say, of 
a free people to a people emerging into freedom; the grudging 
concession, as others would say, made by a dominant race under 
stress of temporary weakness and fear to the clamant threats of a 
race too long kept in subjection. The key-note of the reforms 
is the system of dyarchy. It is said that a child in an English 
school, when asked the meaning of dyarchy, declared it to be a 
disease just now prevalent in India. Some who are not children 
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profess ignorance of the meaning of the word; others profess 
ignorance of its spelling. But the scheme, though complicated 
in detail, is comprehensible enough in outline. It sets up in each 
Province two authorities: an Executive Council, responsible to 
the Viceroy, the Secretary of State, and ultimately Parliament ; 
a body of Ministers, themselves non-officials, responsible to the 
Provincial Legislature, which contains a non-official majority. 
Separate functions are assigned to the Executive Council and to 
the Ministers. The co-ordinating authority is the Governor, 
who acts both with his Executive Council and with his Ministers. 
The Executive Council can be defeated, but not unseated by the 
Provincial Legislature. A Minister must bow to the wishes of the 
Legislature, or his position becomes untenable. Thus the 
Governor is in the position of a driver directing the movements 
of two teams, harnessed to the car of State, but prone to run in 
opposite ways. 

The Government of India Act visualises (if a legislative 
measure can be said to visualise anything) an arrangement under 
which this charioteering feat is regarded as possible. Omitting 
the smaller or less highly developed units of administration, such 
as the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmere- 
Merwara, Coorg, and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 
omitting of course the Indian States which constitute one-third 
of the country’s area, this arrangement divides India into eight 
(now, with the addition of Burma, nine) ‘ Governors’ Provinces.’ 
Above all is the Government of India. The head of the Adminis- 
tration is assisted (some would say impeded) by an Executive 
Council. The Government of India deals with a Legislature 
consisting of two Chambers. The Provincial Legislatures consist 
of one Chamber each. Administrative functions are divided as 
those pertaining to the Government of India, which are called 
‘central subjects,’ and those pertaining to provincial Govern- 
ments, which are called ‘ provincial subjects.’ Provincial subjects 
are again divided into ‘reserved subjects’ and ‘ transferred 
subjects.’ This division of subjects is the pivot of the whole 
scheme. While the Government of India is one and indivisible 
and deals by similar methods with all subjects classed as central, 
the Governor of a Province works in consultation with the two 
administrative agencies above mentioned. He and his Executive 
Council deal with reserved subjects. In addition, he may, and 
in practice must, appoint Ministers, by whose advice he shall be 
guided in relation to transferred subjects. A Minister must be, 
or after six months must become, an elected member of the 
Provincial Legislature, and is responsible to that Legislature for 
the conduct of the portfolio entrusted to his charge. The rules 
classifying administrative functions under these three heads, © 
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‘central,’ ‘ provincial reserved ’ and ‘ provincial transferred,’ are 
a parliamentary creation. Roughly speaking, those subjects 
are classed as central which concern India as a whole, notably 
the army, posts and telegraphs, State railways, relations with 
Indian States, the Imperial services, customs, port quarantine, 
etc. Provincial reserved subjects are generally those which ensure 
civil order, such as police, or which require expert administrative 
training. Provincial transferred subjects are those in which 
social progress is realisable, such as education, sanitation, medical 
relief and industrial development, or those in which the Indian 
Minister is likely to take special interest. 

This brief outline is inadequate for indicating the enormous 
power which the constitutional change has suddenly thrown into 
the hands of Indians. The Legislatures contain solid non-official 
majorities. They direct legislation and control expenditure and 
taxation. In the Imperial Legislature the control of expenditure 
rests with the lower and more popular Chamber. The Executive 
Councils themselves are partially composed of Indians—a fact 
which, while in some ways it strengthens the administrative 
agency, is also calculated to create divided counsels and decisions 
based on compromise. The checks which have been devised for 
meeting possible obstruction, and for guiding the ship of State 
between the rocks and shoals of a new and unchartered sea, are 
worthy of special notice. In the sphere of executive action the 
Governor-General (t.¢., the Viceroy) or the Governor of a Province 
may override the decisions of his Executive Council, and act upon 
his own authority and responsibility in cases where the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or of the Province are 
essentially affected. Moreover, even with regard to a transferred 
subject, a Governor may require action to be taken otherwise than 
in accordance with the advice of a Minister. In the sphere of 
legislation the power of the Legislatures is limited in certain 
respects. No law can be made traversing an Act of Parliament. 
Save with the sanction of the Governor-General, no measure can 
be introduced affecting the public debt or revenues, the religion 
of British subjects in India, the discipline or maintenance of the 
military forces, relations with foreign princes or States, etc. In 
regard to subjects on which legislation may be undertaken, the 
Governor-General can stop proceedings ; he can refuse his assent 
to injudicious measures ; or, if a measure fails to pass, he can 
certify it as necessary, whereupon, subject to its being laid before 
Parliament and receiving His Majesty’s assent, it becomes law. 
Similarly, the Governor of a Province may (and in some cases 
must) reserve a Bill for consideration by the Governor-General, 
and possesses analogous powers of law-making. In the sphere of 
finance, again, the functions and powers of the Legislatures are 
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limited. No proposal for appropriation may be laid before the 
lower Chamber of the Imperial Legislature save on the recommen- 
dation of the Governor-General. Moreover, the Budget, as pre- 
sented, is divided into ‘ voted’ and ‘non-voted’ items. The 
latter are not, like the former, open to the vote, nor are they open 
to discussion unless the Governor-General so directs. Among 
these items are the salaries and pensions of persons appointed by, 
or with the approval of, His Majesty, or by the Secretary of State 
in Council, and the very large expenditure upon defence. Even 
where an item is ‘voted’ (‘votable’ would, perhaps, be a 
happier word), the Governor-General in Council may, if the appro- 
priation is refused, act as if it had received the assent of the 
Chamber, and, in cases of emergency, may himself authorise 
expenditure which he deems necessary for the safety and tran- 
quillity of the country. The checks in the case of Provincial Legis- 
latures are similar, though here the replacement in the Budget of 
items of expenditure refused or reduced is limited to reserved 
subjects. 

Above all these authorities stand the Secretary of State and, 
ultimately, Parliament. The Secretary of State, sometimes acting 
alone, sometimes acting with his Council, possesses powers of 
superintendence, direction, and control, powers of appointment, 
rule-making powers, financial and other powers. He may even 
suspend the Executive Council of a Governor’s Province, the 
Governor meantime performing the functions of the Governor 
in Council. Parliament, in addition to the general control exer- 
cised over one of its responsible Ministers, possesses rule-making 
powers ; ‘ certified’ legislation and orders regarding the com- 
mencement of hostilities must be laid before it ; and in other ways 
it can exercise its influence. More than all, the Government of 
India Act is an Act of Parliament ; and any constitutional change 
will in future be made as the result of inquiry by a periodic 
Parliamentary Commission. 

The cumulative effect of these happenings and of the constitu- 
tional changes has produced a feeling of pessimism among the 
public in general and among the services in particular. The order 
should perhaps be inverted, for in a matter of this kind public 
opinion is largely guided by service opinion. There are some 
thousands of Britishers serving in civil and military capacities in 
India. They write to their friends and relatives. They come 
home on leave. Some of them are now prematurely throwing up 
their appointments and returning on a system of proportionate 
pensions devised to meet the scruples of those who, finding the 
new order of things different from that which existed at the time 
of their appointment, deem themselves unable conscientiously to 
continue the discharge of their duties. These men bring back - 
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gloomy tales: ‘India has gone to the dogs. It is no longer a 
white man’s country. The old amenities which tempered exile 
have vanished. The purchasing power of the rupee has decreased. 
There is no room for a career. Our sons shall not enter the Indian 
services.’ The services have initiated this spirit of pessimism, 
which in turn has tinged public opinion. 

This despondent attitude is partly due to a straitened Exche- 
quer, both private and public. Though salaries have been raised 
all along the line, from the menial to the highly placed official 
(some of the topmost posts are an exception), the British officer 
finds it difficult to maintain himself and his family, to educate his 
children, to send his wife and offspring to the hills or home 
when health or other considerations require such a change. 
Furthermore, the zealous and conscientious officer likes to order 
his public administration on a reasonably generous scale, to press 
forward beneficial schemes, to leave his district, division, or depart- 
ment better equipped and more prosperous than when he took it 
over. But in many directions his zeal is thwarted because Govern- 
ment also is short of cash. Progress must mark time ; promising 
schemes must be held in abeyance. These are potent factors in 
the present position. 

But the officer’s mind is also disturbed by his survey of the 
recent march of events, and by his apprehensions regarding the 
outcome of the reforms. He is filled with the following kind of 
forebodings. 

He sees, or thinks he sees, the old, patriarchal system of rule 
breaking up. He must tolerate a certain amount of short-sighted- 
ness, folly, inefficiency and nepotism. The growing complexity 
of administration leaves him less time to move among his people, 
to know them, to win their confidence, respect and affection. 
Nay, he must often battle against malignant agitations and taste 
the bitterness of race hatred directed against the alien ruler 
Past examples have taught him that in the growing sea of troubles 
he cannot always count upon the support of superior authority. 

Again, he sees an ever larger proportion of Indians entering 
the public service. They may be excellent fellows individually, 
gifted with intelligence and trained in British Universities. But 
he argues that East is East and West is West, and that intelli- 
gence is not necessarily accompanied by that devotion to duty 
and that scrupulous uprightness which should characterise a body 
of public servants; that the very connection of Indian officers 
with the people whom they are called upon to rule is likely to 
obstruct impartiality as between class and class. In a country 
where caste and aristocratic traditions prevail, the prestige of the 
service is bound to suffer if the governing class is recruited from 
mediocre or lowly sources. There cannot be the same homo- 
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geneity and bonhomie about a service formed out of such different 
elements as in one where the members have a common land of 
birth and have enjoyed a similar upbringing. Some officers, 
for various reasons, dislike working under Indians who have risen 
to high office. These reasons vary from pride to distrust of 
capacity. The Britisher also suspects that the tendency will in 
future be to give the Indian officer the preference in respect of 
high appointments ; already he sees a proportion of memberships 
of Executive Councils given, and for practical purposes per- 
manently allocated, to Indians ; and Indians are freely appointed 
to the High Courts. 

The future is full of doubt and anxiety. Violent and blood- 
thirsty outbreaks have recently been all too common. Fearless 
for his own personal safety, the officer in an isolated station may 
at times feel qualms about his family. And, apart from such 
sinister misgivings, what of his career? What of the security of 
salary and pension on which he and his depend? The average 
Indian politician of to-day indignantly answers that these are 
safe. But what will the Legislatures of 1924 say if, as is still just 
possible, the non-co-operator condescends to enter them? What 
will happen if the movement initiated by the reforms accelerates, 
and there is a general landslide? What if the withdrawal of 
effective British control should bring about a state of economic 
and financial confusion, in which the average politician is sub- 
merged or, if not submerged, is unable, notwithstanding his honest 
intentions, to meet commitments ? What if a practically autono- 
mous Indian Government demands the removal of British officers ? 
What if a future British Parliament repudiates the responsibility 
for their maintenance ? 

It is the advent of the reforms that, more than other portents, 
has filled the minds of officers with forebodings. Though they 
are loyally carrying out the intention of the reforms, there is 
many a one among them who considers that the scheme was 
introduced from above without adequate consideration of the 
views of himself and his colleagues, the very men whom experience 
in the everyday battle of administration best fitted to form a 
valid opinion. He believes that the scheme constitutes an all too 
sudden breach with the past. He fears that it is unworkable. 
For it has been imposed upon a community permanently lacking 
in the democratic tradition, temporarily lacking in the goodwill 
to co-operate, which are essential to its success. He observes 
with concern that the very authors of the report embodying the 
essential features of the new constitution realised the frail founda- 
tions on which they sought to build, and that the architects stand 
confessed of mistrust in an erection for the security of which they 
were constrained to devise so many and so complex checks. 
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Nor does it escape his notice that those checks lay an almost 
intolerable responsibility upon the personal shoulders of a few 
high officials, and that their frequent use would at once raise the 
cry that the whole scheme had been introduced only to be 
stultified. Already he has had evidence of the light-hearted 
temerity of Legislatures demanding a reduction in the ratio of 
European troops, the cessation of European recruitment, the 
abolition of all-India services, the immediate delivery of the goods 
of self-government when the initial process of their production, 
itself charged with momentous possibilities, has had but a brief 
testing. 

Such, in their extreme form, are the fears which haunt the 
minds of many, and which, bruited about in various ways, deter 
the British youth from seeking an Indian career. The fears may 
be largely unfounded. But the officer believes that the old order 
is sinking around him. New paths are opening which lead he 
knows not whither. He cries, Quo vadis ? and imagines the worst 

An attempt has been made briefly to review the trend of recent 
events in India, to outline the constitution lately conferred upon 
her, and to indicate (as just stated, in its extreme form) the effect 
produced by those events and that constitutional change in the 
minds of many officials and communicated by them to such 
sections of the public as are interested in these matters. The 
upshot is that there prevails a spirit of pessimism, and that it 
originates in a class of men who, if any, ought to be able to read 
the signs of the times. The question now is, ‘ Is that pessimism 
justified ?’ The answer is, ‘ Emphatically no.’ 

In view of the picture just attempted of the mental attitude 
of the average official, such a statement, even if the picture has 
been tinged with exaggerated gloom, may sound paradoxical. 

Of course, the situation is full of anxiety. In what country 
is it not? The situation in India is actually less highly charged 
with potential catastrophe than is that in many other countries. 
The main element of danger in India at present is the very exist- 
ence of this pessimism among the services themselves. Such a 
feeling is contagious to people in Europe and to people in India ; 
it is calculated to check adequate recruitment ; it furnishes the 
worst possible armoury against the forces which work for destruc- 
tion. 

In order justly to appreciate the situation, it is necessary to 
regard it in the broadest aspects, discounting some of its features 
which, though not permanent or radical, yet, for obvious reasons, 
have assumed unreal proportions in the minds of those who are 
face to face with it. 

First of all, there are the financial difficulties as they affect the 
individual. These, though personal, are of the utmost importance 
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in colouring the general outlook, and hence merit treatment. 
That the cost of living has increased cannot be denied. The war 
affected prices in India as elsewhere, and an enhanced customs 
tariff has tended further to raise the level for the European. But 
this difficulty is capable of remedy. Notwithstanding the finan- 
cial stringency of the past few years, the rates of pay and the 
pensionary terms have been substantially raised. It may be 
necessary to raise them again. If so, the result will be the outcry 
which is wont to be made against the cost of a European personnel 
as against an Indian personnel. As a matter of fact, the difference 
of cost is in many services almost negligible.. The actual pay is 
frequently the same ; and the expedient of an additional ‘ over- 
seas pay’ has been devised to meet, in the case of officers not 
domiciled in India, the expenses incurred in the education of 
children, leave taken in the United Kingdom, and so forth. This 
is a reasonable device, and was recommended by one of the most 
eminent of Indian politicians some years before its introduction 
in practice. But it has been carried out in a half-hearted manner. 
The difference between the salary paid to the officer domiciled in 
India and to one whose domicile is in the United Kingdom is in 
no sense commensurate with the cost which non-Indian domicile 
imposes. The overseas pay bears but a meagre ratio to the substan- 
tive pay which the Britisher and the Indian alike draw in many ser- 
vices, whereas the subsistence allowance laid down by law for a 
Member of the Secretary of State’s Council who at the time of his 
appointment was domiciled in India is equal to no less than half 
the substantive pay of the post. As a matter of fact, Indian 
officers in India have in many cases been granted overseas pay. 
The line pursued by a Government anxious to eliminate every- 
thing that savours of racial distinction has been to scale up the 
pay of the Indian to that deemed necessary for enabling the 
British officer to meet both his Indian and his home expenses— 
expenses heavy enough at all times but greatly increased since 
the war. There is every reason for increasing the overseas pay. 
There is also good reason for assisting officers to passage money 
for occasional leave, extensions of the concessions made in certain 
towns in view of high rents, more generous provision of quarters 
and furniture, and, in the case of some services, more adequate 
terms of pension. Still more necessary is some definite assurance 
—one might almost say insurance—of pay and pension. Some 
such improvements in the terms of service will, no doubt, be con- 
sidered by the forthcoming Royal Commission and would go far 
to relieve the anxieties which too often harass and dishearten a 
class of officials some of whom are called to toil in circumstances 
already sufficiently depressing. These things can be done; and, 
if we are not going to jettison our responsibilities toward a country 
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the bulk of whose inhabitants have learned to look to British rule 
for tranquillity and justice, they have got to be done. 

On the other hand, there are probably ways in which the 
domestic budget of a family in India can be reduced. There are 
certain forms of expenditure, relics of the days of cheapness, 
which, though not essential to happiness, have become customary 
and still survive. When these have been forgone, and when 
improvements, such as those just mentioned, have been effected, 
the Indian official will have no reason to complain of his lot from 
the financial point of view. 

Let us pass on to a consideration of administrative difficulties 
It is a fact, quite apart from the reforms, that the character of 
the administration has been slowly changing through recent years. 
Time has passed since a gifted officer sang how, 

Chained to the desk the worn civilian now 

Clears his parched throat and wipes his weary brow ; 
Bound by his oath at every boor’s behest 

To hear, examine, sift, record, attest, 


Recite the whole in dialect uncouth, 
And dive in wells of perjury for truth. 


He sang of the passing of the old, easy, patriarchal rule, dealing 
out justice and ‘ understanded of the people.’ He sang of the more 
modern methods, of reversals of judgments, of a High Court 
Where Rhadamanthus revels in a flaw 
And wreaks injustice while he teaches law. 

He sang that the service had gone to the dogs. And yet—until 
to-day—the services continued to flourish. It were platitu- 
dinous to enlarge upon the theme that the conditions of a country 
change and that the methods of administration must adapt them- 
selves to those changes. But it is not merely such changes that 
hamper the official. He has too often been made painfully aware 
of an ever-rising flood of agitation and unrest which obstructs 
his work and wastes his energies. It is important to observe that 
agitation and unrest are not new phenomena in India and that 
they are generally confined at any one time to certain portions of 
the country. They sweep over a Province which happens at the 
time to be ripe for trouble ; they pass away ; they visit another 
Province and pass away there also. India has undoubtedly 
during the last three years been in the throes of particularly 
widespread unrest. But so has the world at large. Mention has 
been made of the dual form which agitation has recently assumed. 
The socialistic (perhaps, one should say, anarchical) preachings 
of Mr. Gandhi have aroused response by reason of his extraordinary 
personality and of the tactics he has adopted. But communistic 
doctrines are unlikely to have any lasting effect upon a great 
agricultural community which has long tilled the soil in peace 
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under a carefully planned system of tenures ; and the rule of a 
proletariat minority is not likely to appeal to the devotees of a 
religion which still firmly clings to caste traditions. As for the 
Muslims, they well know that their ultimate chances of advance 
ment depend upon the continued maintenance of British rule. 
The theoretical view held in India of the position of the Khalifa 
hardly squares with the actions of the Angora Government, 
though too much cannot be set upon the weight of such views 
when scaled against political considerations. Feeling in the 
Muhammadan community has not been unanimous as regards 
the duties imposed upon it by the development of the Turkish 
and Khilafat questions ; dissentients from the general view are 
sufficiently numerous to have earned a generic term and have been 
euphoniously described in Indian journals as ‘ Anti-Khilafatites.’ 
As for the declared union between the two great religious sections 
of the Indian population, 
Evvdpocay yap, ovres €xOioro Td mpiv, 
mip kai Oddaoea. 

Such oaths of concord have no lasting force. But we are solemnly 
assured that the people as a whole have lost faith in British rule. 
They had been sedulously taught that British rule was at an end, 
and that the rule of Gandhi-ji had begun. Yet when Mr. Gandhi 
was put into gaol not a hand was raised ; on the contrary, every- 
one was much relieved, probably Mr. Gandhi not least of all. 

There is no denying the fact that Indians are entering the 
services in ever larger numbers. But anyone who has watched 
the trend of affairs in India has known for years past that this 
must be. Itis only right thatit should be. A constant, gradually 
increasing stream of such recruitment can be absorbed and 
infused with the true traditions of the Civil Service. The danger 
lies in rapid swamping of the service by Indians imperfectly 
versed in those traditions. The very way to turn this danger into 
a certainty is the adoption of a tone which is bound to react 
prejudicially upon European recruitment. But, argues the officer, 
is it fair to the rising generation to hold out enticements to enter 
a service of which the prospects are gloomy and uncertain? This 
is undeniably a proper attitude. But are the premises sound on 
which it rests? Are we to suppose, as is sometimes stated, that 
the reforms will break down, that India will return to the condi- 
tions in which British traders and the early British administrators 
found her in the eighteenth century, and that the only career open 
to the European will be that of an eighteenth century adventurer ? 
There are no signs that such a débdcle is likely. On the contrary, 
the bulk of the Indian population would be the last to desire such 
arelapse. The average Indian is peace-loving. He is gifted with 


common sense. He knows well (even those politicians who deny 
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it know well) that the Britisher is necessary. He will keep the 
Britisher at all costs, though things may grow more ominous 
before he consents to the cost. Nor should it be forgotten that 
one-third of the area of India is ruled by Indian princes and chiefs, 
whose loyalty to the suzerain Power is unswerving. 

Fears bred by the introduction of the reforms have been 
aggravated by displays of irresponsibility on the part of some of 
the Legislatures. Such displays naturally attract an attention 
which they do not always deserve. When we consider the novelty 
of the system and the heady effects of newly acquired power, 
the wonder is that such displays have not been more frequent 
and more regrettable. On the whole, the work done by the 
Legislatures has been far from discreditable. They have acted 
with praiseworthy moderation in regard to various questions . 
which it was confidently expected would arouse grave controversy. 
They have seldom sought to counteract the checks by the fulness 
of power which has been reposed in them. All this is the more 
satisfactory when we remember that the waters in which the 
reforms were launched boiled with disconcerting and dangerous 
currents. War sickness afflicted all classes; the country was a 
prey to particularly insidious forms of agitation; the paucity of 
funds hampered administration. This last fact alone endangered 
the reforms at once. For the position of the Ministers is greatly 
affected by their ability or inability to spend money on the 
beneficent objects which are their care. Yet the reforms were 
not driven upon the rocks. 

But what, says the objector, of the future of those reforms ? 
They can only lead, he urges, to an ever greater transfer of power 
from the hands of British officials into hands less experienced, 
less firm and less effective. It is admitted that there may be 
some loss of efficiency; the gain to be set against this loss is 
regarded as more important. It is recognised that the path to 
be trodden will lead eventually to self-government within the 
British Empire ; but the path is going to be a long and arduous 
one, and it is idle to talk as if the goal were within sight. It is 
inevitable that the position of the European and the character 
of his work should change ; but that is no reason why they should 
be abandoned. There is still an interesting career before the man 
who chooses an Indian service, different from, but to many 
temperaments even more interesting than, that which was open 
to his predecessor. There is still, as in the past, opening for a 
great career for those who are gifted with outstanding ability. 
There are still vast problems to be solved, problems by no means 
confined to the field of general administration. There is still a 
great national task to be accomplished before we can say Nunc 
dimittts. 
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After all, agitation, stress and strain are not new phenomena. 
There were troubles before the Mutiny; there have been troubles 
since. In 1879 it was deemed necessary to pass an Act controlling 
the Press. The early ’eighties saw the agitation over the Ibert 
Bill and the commencement of the National Congress. There 
have been crises traught with danger and depression. Fortitude 
and firm belief in the justice of our cause have piloted India 
through them. But, it will be argued, we witness to-day certain 
new phenomena—widespread pessimism among the services, 
resignations, failure to recruit for appointments which only 
recently were coveted. The answer is that we are witnessing 
to-day new phenomena in every walk of life, many of which are 
bound to pass away. No wonder that the official, confronted 
by these phenomena, feels dismay! He sees bewildering changes - 
and, naturally wedded to the old ways (which were good ways 
in their season), fails to realise that this is an era of social dissolu- 
tion, and that he has to adapt and reconstruct his ideals and his 
methods. He sees agitation on an unprecedented scale, and 
forgets that the human field is still tainted by the breath of war 
and readier to produce unwholesome tares than profitable grain, 
He sees financial difficulties paralysing the work of administration, 
and ignores the fact that the unremunerative portion of India’s 
public debt is small, and that the rigidity of her revenue is in no 
small measure due to world-wide stagnation of trade. He is 
himself affected by the long suspense of the war, during which 
his burdens and anxieties were unintermitted ; and subsequent 
troubles have allowed him no respite for recovery. The mental 
malady which still afflicts a great part of the world has had its 
effect in India upon both the ruled and the ruler. In the former 
it has produced aggravated agitation and a fever of irrational 
impatience; in the latter it has produced a sense of bewilder- 
ment and pessimism on which the shock of novel forces and 
changes has fallen with irresistible weight. Each tendency has 
reacted on the other, producing a vicious circle, weakening the 
will to patient perseverance, breeding extremism of view on both 
sides. 

When we have considered and discounted these passing waves 
of tumult, we can with confidence discern the calmer waters 
beyond. India can reach those waters in safety if she is firmly 
and skilfully guided through the whirlpools of the present. But 
a continuance and a replenishment of the great services, whose 
work in the past has moved the world to admiration, are essen- 
tially necessary for that guidance. This was clearly perceived by 
the authors of the Report on Reforms and by the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee. The Indian, too, it must be repeated, 
clearly perceives it. India is ever liable to be torn by internal - 
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factions. There are differences of race, of creed, of interest. The 
collective neurasthenia of to-day has intensified that danger. The 
United Provinces and Bihar have in recent years witnessed inter- 
religious outbreaks of a blood-curdling nature. The Moplah 
rebellion loosened a torrent of savagery which cost thousands 
of lives and rendered wide tracts temporarily desolate. Beyond 
her borders there are powers that would swoop down upon the 
plains of India were the strong watch removed. Never before did 
India so sorely need the firm hand upon her helm as now, and to 
these dangers is added the task of directing the reforms and 
adjusting the administrative machine to new circumstances, 
Truly did one of India’s most enlightened politicians of the Liberal 
school, himself often in the past no sparing critic of Government, 
publicly declare the other day that India could not do without the 
assistance and guidance of British officials. 

The only true ground for pessimism is the existence of pes- 
simism. For pessimism is not the spirit in which the situation 
should be met. A firm, cheerful and confident outlook will give 
courage and force to official colleagues, and to that great mass of 
Indian opinion which is well disposed and awaits only clear 
guidance to make its influence felt. Whatever voices may now 
say to the contrary, the Britisher will continue to be welcomed, 
respected, and well treated. So far as his personal interests are 
concerned, there may be present disadvantages, but there is no 
need to despond of the future. But if the British connection is 
not firmly maintained, if the British official class vanishes, if the 
British merchant deserts the shores of the Hooghly, then the 
future of India is dark indeed. Even were attractions wanting in 
the Indian career (though they are not, and though the work of 
the Royal Commission should make them greater), even if India 
did not still present the most fascinating problems to the adminis- 
trator, the educator, the engineer and the medical man, would it 
still be useless, even in a material age, to stress the fact that 
Britain lies in this matter under a heavy responsibility ? She has 
undertaken in India a mighty task. She has carried it out in a 
manner which has moved foreign observers to wonder. She has 
conducted India to a highly critical stage in her political develop- 
ment. She has prepared a path and has set India’s feet upon it. 
It is admittedly an arduous and involved path, the traveller in 
which needs the guidance of the hand that brought her to its 
commencement. Is that hand suddenly to be withdrawn? Is 
the task to be abandoned when its last and most difficult stage has 
just been entered? So sorry and tragic a close to a great endea- 
vour is unthinkable. Let us be true to India and to ourselves. 


HENRY SHARP 





IRELAND TO-DAY. 


THERE is a good deal of controversy as to the prospects of the 
Irish Free State. There is, of course, no dispute about the horror 
of its actual conditions. It is quite evident to those who read 
such newspapers as choose to report the happenings in Ireland, 
still more to those who have Irish connections, that these are 
worse than in any nation of Europe outside Russia. Than Russia 
they are not worse, because starvation has not yet been added to 
other miseries. But they are not to be matched elsewhere, nor 
probably, as regards security of life, even there. The controversy 
is between those, probably interested in their prophecies one way 
or the other, who declare they see a glimmer of light on the horizon, 
or who declare that the country is enwrapping itself in gloom 
deeper and deeper; that the only light is that of flames, which 
are no light, but rather darkness visible. The problem resolves 
itself into the question, Is there sign that the Government of 
Mr. Cosgrave is making progress in its task of pacification? It 
is on that that all turns. No good talking of the desires or the 
sentiments of the majority of Irish people! In a land where no 
public opinion has ever had force unless formed and directed from 
above, where public opinion is less effective than at any time in 
living memory—certainly not a tithe as effective as when the 
Truce was signed—the Government must win or Irish civilisation 
must lose. Are the Government and Irish civilisation winning, 
or even holding their ground ? 

The question is not easily answered. Basing one’s verdict 
upon a general impression, one would at once answer it in the 
negative. Every day brings its new death, its new burning, its 
new tale of destruction. But a general impression from the 
perusal of such daily disasters may not be quite trustworthy. 
It is naturally the bad which appears in the Press, not the good. 
The papers give us an idea of the appalling chaos in the counties 
Sligo and Leitrim, for example, but they do not reveal the com- 
parative order of Limerick and Meath. They tell us that whole _ 
districts of the south and west are cut off from the world, without 
communications, but they do not explain the astonishing fashion 
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in which the value of land, or at least good grazing land, is main- 
tained. To reach a sound verdict, we want figures, and figures 
are extraordinarily difficult to obtain. As regards loss of life 
they are unobtainable; nor would any published, from what 
sources soever, be trustworthy. This has always been the case in 
Irish civil strife. In a raid upon a small Ulster village before the 
Truce, when the attackers were beaten off by the inhabitants, it 
was estimated that several of the former were killed. Then 
gradually it began to be noticed that So-and-so and So-and-so, of 
the neighbourhood, were no longer ‘about the place.’ It is pretty 
certain that they had been secretly buried. The same is true of 
many other cases. Nor are figures of other natures easily got. 
It happens, however, that a good many figures have been provided 
during the past few weeks in the Dail Eireann, and through the 
annual reports of the directors of the Irish railways. It may be 
interesting to examine some of them. 

The figures that emerged from the debates in the Dail were 
by far the less precise and valuable of the two sets. But there 
was one interesting figure supplied by Mr. Cosgrave as an estimate. 
The subject of the debate in which he spoke was the Criminal 
and Malicious Injuries (Amendment) Bill. The President had 
to meet attacks in the Chamber and Press against alleged injustice 
in his scheme for compensation ; and indeed there appeared to be 
some grounds for complaint. Under the scheme there is to be 
no compensation for loss of life or personal injuries, none for any 
form of ‘consequential damage,’ such as loss of livelihood or 
employment, none even for loss of cash stolen. 


If [said Mr. Cosgrave, defending this last provision] a person kept a huge 
sum of money, it was only an invitation to the irregulars to come along for 
what they could get. . . . When the keeping of it provided the irregulars 
with an excuse for continuing their methods, the person who did keep 
money in the house deserved to lose it (Irish Times, February 28). 


The President’s general line of opposition to these claims was 
sounder than this. He stated that it was simply beyond the power 
of the State to meet them. And then he produced his startling 
estimate of their amount. It was 40,000,000). 

That is, indeed, a serious figure, having regard to the small 
population of the Irish Free State, to the short period which it 
covers, and to the fact that every day it is growing at least as fast 
as at any time during that period. I have good reason for belief 
that it is considerably under, rather than over, the mark, because 
there is a great number of claims which have never been even 
whispered, nor can be under present conditions. In many cases 
those who have a right to make them hold it better to lose their 
money than to lose their lives and money too. However, as we 
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have gone to this authority for a figure, let us accept it! It is, 
as I have said, a crushing burden of loss. Even then it does not 
take into account the very heavy and increasing expenditure 
of the Free State on armed forces, or the loss to agriculture and 
industry caused by half the young males of the population living 
under arms on one side or the other. 

Another Bill which was at the same time being passed through 
Dail Eireann gave some idea of another category of loss, which 
would also have to be excluded from this estimate, but must 
already have attained huge proportions. The Government is 
seeking power to dissolve boards which refuse or neglect to 
perform their functions and to appoint in their stead vice-guardians 
or paid councillors. The Minister for Local Government could 
doubtless have given us some interesting figures here as to the 
losses sustained through these non-effective bodies. Perhaps he 
had good reason for refraining from so doing. But, in support of 
his measure, he gave one example of what is taking place. In the 
county Kerry the County Council has not sat since June last. 
Such administration as there has been was carried out by the 
officials; 74,000/. was outstanding for rates in respect of the 
financial years ending March 31, 1921 and 1922, while practically 
nothing at all had been collected for that ending March 31, 1923. 
Such conditions are not uncommon throughout the Free State. In 
the more disaffected counties they are the rule. And it is not the 
rates only which remain unpaid. It would be still more instruc- 
tive to discover to what extent taxes are in arrear. It is common 
knowledge that over wide areas none are collected. I know per- 
sonally one case of a man who declares that he has paid no taxes 
for two years, because, as he says, he has not been summoned to 
pay, his neighbours do not pay, and the amount which he owes to 
the State is considerably less than the rents from his property, 
which his tenants do not pay to him. 

Let us turn to the reports of the railways, which have of late 
been filling dismal columns of the Irish Press. These reports show 
that no railway dividend would have been paid in Ireland but for 
heavy ‘ milking’ of the 3,000,000/. paid to the Irish railways by 
the British Government under the ‘ Settlement of Claims Award.’ 
Let us glance, first, at the case of the Great Northern. This is 
of the main railways that least affected by conditions in the Free 
State, since the greater part of its permanent way is in Northern 
Ireland. Moreover, one of its most important branches, that from 

1 An Ulster estimate, given to me on the very best authority available, is 
‘anything from fifteen to twenty times as great as that in Northern Ireland.’ 
The northern claims from January to October 1922 amounted to nearly 3,000,000/., 
largely due to the attacks of last May. The claims for May in Northern. 
Ireland were nearly 800.000/, They are now down to about 8,o00/. a month—a 
wonderful change. 
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Portadown to Enniskillen, though it does run into the Free State, 
runs in at a ‘ good’ point, Clones, and has not suffered. Prac- 
tically all the loss, then, has been suffered on the main Dublin- 
Belfast line, between Dublin and Dundalk. Its losses through 
wilful damage in the year 1922 amount to 39,0001. When it is 
added that the losses for 1923 for the months of January and 
February alone amount to practically the same sum, the tendency 
of events will become clearer. To pay dividends to the debenture- 
holders and 5 per cent. to ordinary shareholders, 115,000/. was 
drawn from the ‘Settlement of Claims’ fund. The Chairman of the 
Dublin and South-Eastern reported that, while up to December 31 
last the claims under the Malicious Injuries Act amounted to 
32,000/., they had now reached the figure of 80,000/.—another 
startling increase in a very short period. This is a line which lives 
mainly on suburban traffic to Dublin, which is not affected. It 
had, in fact, over 1,000,000 more suburban passengers than last 
year, which is one of the few bright spots in all these reports. The 
decrease in merchandise was 20,000 tons. Its net profits were 
6,000. 

At least it had a profit, which is more than could be said for 
some of the unfortunate minor railways. The gross revenue of 
the Derry and Lough Swilly Railway was short of gross expendi- 
ture by 22,0001. Few of the small railways in the south are 
running at all, and, indeed, from the directors’ point of view, it is 
far more profitable that they should not. 

Worst of all was the case of the Great Southern and Western, 
because, as the Chairman remarked, it was to territory served by 
this line that the civil war had been mainly confined. Sir William 
Goulding gave some figures of damages suffered. 


Breakages in permanent way . " . - 467 
Over-bridges damaged 3 A _ x — 
Under-bridges damaged . ‘ ‘ - 236 
Signal cabins destroyed or damaged ‘ ; - 103 
Buildings burnt ; : , > 6 
Engines destroyed . . . wt hippy “ 3 
Engines damaged . . . . ° . 
Rolling stock destroyed . , ° ° .. eo 
Rolling stock damaged . ° . ° - 260 


The company had a net loss of 41,000/. for its year’s working, not, 
of course, taking into consideration the losses from this damage, 
which amount to 860,000/., and by the time these lines are in 
print will certainly have exceeded the 1,000,000/. mark. To pay 3 
per cent. on the ordinary shares, this railway, the greatest single 
business concern in Ireland, was obliged to draw over 500,0001. 
from its 800,000l. ‘ Settlement of Claims’ fund. 

While Sir William Goulding was delivering his speech a series 
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of messages were handed to him, and he read them out in con- 
clusion : 

Roscrea.—Driver, fireman and guard of 8 p.m. goods ex Nenagh arrived 
here 1 a.m., and reported their train stopped, set on fire, and derailed 
near 17}-mile post by armed men. Military left here at 12.30. 

District Superintendent, Waterford.—Last night armed men crossed 
Barrow Bridge and entered cabin. Swung bridge open, removed handles 
and damaged slowing gear, leaving bridge open for navigation. 

Kildangan.—Sixteen wagons derailed. Bagnalstown goods, between 
here and Cherriville Junction. 

District Superintendent, Cork.—Little Island Station burned to ground 
last night. Agent’s house only escaped. 


‘ That,’ said Sir William, ‘ is only the daily return we get, unfortu- 
nately.’ 

It should not be supposed that the Government makes no 
serious effort to combat these atrocities. In the Irish Independent 
of February 28, from which some of the above reports are taken, 
is a glowing account of the work carried out by the Railway 
Repairs and Maintenance Corps of the National Army. This 
corps, says the writer, works ‘ with rifle and pick’ at repairing 
damage and defending its repairs when completed. He describes 
its task in restoring communication between Clonmel and Thurles : 

Each man worked with his rifle in reach of his hand and slept beside 
it. Sometimes they would work for ten minutes, and then, as their out- 
posts were driven back, all hands would have to drop their shovels and 
hammers, and pick up their rifles to repulse an attack. When that was 
beaten off they might barely get another ten minutes’ work in before they 
were attacked again. 


One important bridge was ten times destroyed and ten times 
rebuilt, but the Corps has succeeded in guarding many important 
bridges since their first restoration. It has beaten off attackers 
in ‘scores of engagements,’ and captured over I00 prisoners 
It is divided into eight commands, each of which has its armoured 
train, composed of an armoured engine, two armoured wagons, 
a field kitchen, and ordinary wagons for supplies and tools. It 
has groups of ‘ posts,’ usually blockhouses of railway sleepers 
and sandbags. When special danger is apprehended it supplies 
an armoured Lancia to precede the train on the rails as a pilot 
engine. In some parts of Cork, where there is a double line, an 
armoured train runs beside the passenger or goods train. A high 
tribute is paid to the courage, energy and esprit de corps of this 
body. Their colonel ‘ can proudly boast that his men have cheer- 
fully endured hardships that even the troops in Flanders, under 
the iron discipline of the British Army, would have mutinied 
sooner than submit to’! If Colonel Russell, who apparently 
served in the Air Force, really said that, we may perhaps attribute 
this mild exaggeration to creditable enthusiasm, and to the fact 
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that Passchendaele and Poelcappelle probably took on a fairer 
guise from the clouds than when one abode in them. In any 
case we may wish him well. In another part of the same paper 
is an advertisement for recruits to the Maintenance Corps, already 
numbering 3500 officers and men. The rates of pay for privates 
are 3s. 6d. per day and maintenance, with dependants’ allowance 
of 4s. per day for wife, 5s. 6d. for wife and one child, 6s. 6d. for wife 
and two children, and 9d. for each other child under fourteen years, 
That, from the evidence available, represents the brighter 
aspect of the efforts made by authority. If all were on this level, 
one can scarcely doubt that the power of the rebellion would 
speedily be broken. There is clear evidence, unfortunately, that 
they are not. Over large areas the National Army is at best 
spiritless and unenterprising. At worst it lives in amity with its 
so-called opponents. In certain districts any energy there is in 
the business of fighting seems to be on the side of the Republicans, 
Their energies, it is true, are devoted rather to destruction than 
fighting, but the National forces show no disposition to seek 
them out and fight them. One of the worst scandals in this 
respect was the affair at Sligo at the beginning of this year, when 
several engines were coupled and driven right through the sea- 
wall of the railway station. English observers seem to have 
accepted this as one of the usual lightning raids on undefended 
points. But Sligo is a garrison town! There were troops in 
barracks when the work of destruction was done. It was done 
quite deliberately. And from first to last the National troops 
do not appear to have come in contact with the aggressors, 
described variously as 60, 100, and 150 youths of eighteen. 
Another indication of slackness, to put it no lower, is the 
fashion in which local commands of the I.R.A. are permitted to 
play what may be described as an official part in public life. 
They circulate their orders to local bodies, these orders are obeyed, 
whether through terror or through friendliness it is not always 
easy to discover, and there seems to be no effort on the part of 
the constituted authority to get to the source of the orders, 
which must generally be obvious. I have before me the report of 
the session of a certain rural council. The chairman read a type- 
written message from the commandant of the neighbouring 
battalion I.R.A. All local bodies, it was declared, which did 
not sympathise with the executions carried out by the Govern- 
ment, must protest strongly against them, and must give earnest 
of their sentiments by refusing to have dealings with the Local 
Government Board. Otherwise they must be prepared to ‘ take 
the consequences.’ Thereupon the chairman, not apparently 
prepared to go all the way, but ready to give some gage of his 
sympathies, moved ‘ That we call on the Government to cease 
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from all executions for political offences pending a settlement of 
the issues before the country.’ To this helpful resolution one 
councillor had the temerity to move an amendment that a full 
board should be summoned to consider the question. He found 
no seconder. The resolution was then declared passed, the chair- 
man inquiring of the bold councillor whether he was to be taken as 
dissenting, and receiving the reply, ‘Oh,no!’ Onecan understand 
his feelings. But is it possible to pretend that there was here no 
material upon which the intelligence branch of an army command, 
in a country under martial law, could obtain information, or its 
operations branch take action? Yet cases of this nature are 
of almost daily occurrence, and no account is demanded. 

But let us continue our search for figures. It has just been 
announced that the expenditure of the Free State Government 
for the year ending March 31 has already (on March 10) exceeded 
the estimated revenue by 12,000,000/. When stating the amount 
of the deficit, the Government omitted to state that of the esti- 
mated revenue. I do not think it can exceed thrice the former 
amount. This represents an enormous deficit, and it is hard to 
see how it is to be madeup. On what terms could the Free State 
float a loan of 12,000,0001. to-day ? It is safe tosay they would be 
most onerous, barring the possible assistance of wealthy American 
supporters, who might be prepared out of sympathy to risk 
their money in a desperate venture. On the same day it was 
announced from Belfast that the Northern Government, after a 
very difficult year, had a small surplus of revenue over expenditure. 

On the artistic and historical side there have been losses that 
can never be estimated, infinitely greater than anyone un- 
acquainted with Irish life could comprehend. Ireland is a country 
with a troubled history, and poor in urban architecture out of all 
comparison with England. But, dating mostly from Plantation 
or Cromwellian days, though some of the finest are far earlier, it 
had a number of noble and beautiful castles and mansions probably 
greater than in any country of its population in the world. At 
least a third of these are gone, and they continue to go at the rate 
of two or three a week. But it is their contents which represent 
the greatest artistic loss. They were off the dealer’s track. From 
many of them not a piece of plate, not a picture, not a book, had 
been removed for 300 years. The native glass seen in this country, 
and here so highly prized, was trivial by comparison with the col- 
lections they contained. They had priceless documents which 
would some day have gone to the writing of Irish history in a 
country singularly poor hitherto in printed historical records. 
The documents in the Record Office were in themselves a mine 
from which not a fraction of the gold had been extracted. That 
mine is gone with the smaller ones, 
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Are there any brighter colours to lighten the gloom of this 
picture ? There appear to be a few. Best of all is the sincerity 
and honesty with which Mr. Cosgrave, deplorably served by some 
of his departments, is facing the situation. He, at least, with a 
task of extraordinary difficulty upon his hands, has shown no sign 
of hesitation or of despair for the future. He goes on battling, 
and he wins certain successes. More rebels are being daily cap- 
tured than was the case last year. The dumping of arms is 
credibly reported to be on the increase. Some districts appear to 
be more or less pacified. Donegal, for example, is said to be 
quieter and more habitable than at any time in the past two years, 
And it argues some confidence in the country’s future when men 
are to be found who will pay for pasture the prices at which some 
farms in Louth and Meath have recently changed hands. The 
banks have continued to do well, and it is evident there is plenty 
of money in the country. There has been no dislocation of trade 
that could not be restored within a few weeks—the greater part 
of it, indeed, within a few days—if once the National Army were 
to win a real mastery of the situation, such as has been achieved 
in Northern Ireland by Sir James Craig’s new constabulary 
with the aid of British regiments, and the country were to settle 
down. 

And here we come to the heart of the question. The young 
Bolsheviks and hooligans who form the bulk of the I.R.A.’s rank 
and file are not to be beaten by oratory nor persuasion, nor even 
by excellent enactments in Dail Eireann. Their leaders may have 
varied motives and ideals. Some are driven by wounded vanity, 
some by real devotion to a free republic, some by the pure philo- 
sophy of anarchy. But they fight chiefly for devilment and for 
loot. To make them stop fighting, they must be taught that it 
involves risk to themselves as well as the wretched population 
whom they terrorise. That lesson can be administered by the 
National Army, and by none else. It can never be administered 
unless the National Army acquires, and speedily, a new way of 
fighting, a new way of living, and a new way of thinking. 

Now the men who compose that army are chiefly those who, 
with vastly greater advantages, carried on against the British 
Army and the R.I.C. a campaign similar to that now being waged 
against them by the irregulars. They have been proclaimed, 
especially by their own leaders, the salt of the earth, the men who 
beat the men whom the Germans could not beat. They are the 
victors of ‘ the war,’ by which in the Free State is meant the 
civil strife of 1920 and 1921. Their charmed ears have taken in so 
much of this nonsense that they have come to believe in it, the more 
easily since not 2 per cent. of them have any idea what war really 
means. The idea of betterment is unheard of among them, for how 
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can glory-bedecked invincibles better themselves? Says one of 
their official bards, a most talented writer, Mr. Daniel Corkery : 
You strike in here, chant your wild songs, and go ; 
The chroniclers, with rushlights, stumble after : 
And ah! to see them blot the sunrise glow 
Of your bright deeds and dreams, your tears and laughter.? 

That represents pretty well the atmosphere, the halo about their 
martial brows. The observer, however much a devotee of poetry 
he may be, is tempted to exclaim that if there were less chanting 
of wild songs and going, and a little more staying in soldierly 
silence, there would be more for the stumbling chroniclers, with 
their following rushlights, to discover among their present 
achievements. For they appear to have softened instead of 
stiffening. There are, for example, stories of drunkenness which 
contrast unfavourably with the evidence of every ex-officer of the 
Auxiliary Police that the old-time ‘Shinner’ was dangerous 
because his zeal kept him sober. Their discipline at best does 
not improve. But these are minor matters compared with the 
fact, which I have already noted, that their energy is often lacking 
and their loyalty sometimes suspect. They need a general stiffen- 
ing and revivification, but there is no sign that their present 
commanders are capable of imparting it or that they themselves 
are prepared to suffer it. 

That is the crux. There is no reason to suppose that the work- 
men, or at least the best of them, like Mr. Cosgrave, are not 
desirous of carrying out their tasks. With moderately good tools 
they are probably capable of it. But their main tool, the Army, 
is inefficient. Could it be improved, all might yet be well, even 
when the grievous losses, material, moral, and esthetic, had been 
taken into account. Ireland was a rich country when the Euro- 
pean war ended; not even the blows since dealt her by her own 
sons have ruined her. But the improvement must come speedily. 
Another year of anarchy such as the first three months of this have 
seen, and not only will the Free State Government be ‘ down and 
out,’ but the country will have sunk into a slough from which 
fifty years of labour would scarce suffice to extricate her. 


Cyrit FALLs. 


* Dedication to The Hounds of Banba, a book of short stories dealing with — 
the Rebellion, of considerable literary merit. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 


EDGAR ALLAN PoE is well-nigh forgotten in America to-day, for, 
although he has a secure place among the classics, he is relegated 
to the museum section and is regarded as a curio rather than a 
formative force. That he was a force, a formative force, in his 
day, and long after, is certain, and his countrymen would do well 
to cultivate a consciousness of his contribution to that literature 
of America which they are anxious to build, and which is in need 
both of co-ordination and of leadership. At the present time— 
as it appears to me—American writers neither know whence they 
came nor whither they are going. h 

Poe is the greatest lyrical poet that America has produced— 
if it can be said that America produced a poet who was born of 
English parents, who spent his childhood and part of his youth 
in Great Britain, and who owed his inspiration to English litera- 
ture. In Poe’s day there was not the same distinction between 
the life and thought of the two countries as exists to-day. The 
writers of the Boston school prided themselves upon maintaining 
their identity with British authors. Emerson was a worshipper 
of Carlyle, and Tennyson was the idol of the New England poets. 
As to Poe himself, he regarded Tennyson as ‘ the noblest poet 
that ever lived.’ It is doubtful if any of these early American 
writers ever had the idea of producing what is called an American 
literature, except as a branch of English literature ; indeed, it 
cannot be anything but that while Americans speak the English 
language. 

This latter statement may be challenged, and probably requires 
qualification ; but it raises an interesting question. The very 
fact that Poe is neglected in America may be cited by some as 
proof that a new and indigenous literature has sprung up in the 
United States. Poe was so essentially English that the average 
American scarcely recognises him, and present-day American 
writers have no kinship with him in either prose or poetry. The 
members of the new school of vers librists have so far removed 
themselves from the Poe tradition as to abandon all his ideals and 
principles of poetry. 

The declension of his fame may have been due in part to the 
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Puritan prejudices of New England, which he ceaselessly attacked ; 
but Walt Whitman was not of the Boston school, and he was less 
of a Puritan than Poe, yet his fame is secure. It might be con- 
tended from this that Whitman is more typically American than 
Poe, and that with Whitman began an indigenous American 
literature. It must be admitted that Whitman mirrored the 
expansive and intensive life of the United States in his poetry, 
that its very conglomerateness and outspokenness were distinc- 
tively American, yet Whitman, as a thinker and a dreamer, was, 
after all, merely a transplanted Englishman. The writers of 
England were the first to recognise and understand him, and it 
is doubtful if he is as much appreciated in America to-day as he 
is in Europe generally. 

Whitman was a poetical revolutionist, and the immediate 
cause of his revolt was Poe. This is true not only in regard to 
verse form, but also to thought and feeling. Poe was the meti- 
culous metrist—subjective, introspective and sedentary. Whitman 
was a rugged, wide-eyed man of the open road, who shouted 
rather than sang his message. 

The free verse movement in the United States may be regarded 
as a revulsion from the fastidiously wrought lyricism of Poe’s 
poetry. The warmest admirers of Poe must admit that there 
followed in his wake a glut of highly artificial verse which abounded 
in rhymes and repetitions, ddd rhythms and alliterations. News- 
papers and magazines were flooded with Poesque poetry until 
the revolt came. Whitman little realised into what emotional 
chaos and intellectual anarchy he was leading his countrymen. 
By way of contrast I will quote a verse from Poe’s Eulalie and 
one from an American vers librist : 

I dwelt alone 
In a world of moan, 
And my soul was a stagnant tide, 


Till the fair and gentle Eulalie became my blushing bride— 
Till the yellow-haired young Eulalie became my smiling bride. 


That from Poe, and this from James Oppenheim : 


In a dream, gentlemen— 

For it would have been treasonable to think this by myself— 

I saw our venerable Statue of Liberty suddenly bowled over, 

Sprawling in the bay ... 

I was startled, I can assure you, F 

And glad to wake up and find it only a dream. 
One could well imagine Poe having such a dream, but his telling 
of it would have been very dissimilar ! 

Poe is one of the most enigmatical personalities in modern 
literature. He was an enigma even to himself. He has always 
been looked upon as an uncanny poet, lurking in the shadows of 
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life, prying into the dark secrets of death; an associate ‘of 
phantoms, a passionately importunate suitor of ethereal Beauty. 

Although Poe was essentially English, he was at the same 
time peculiarly American. He had a double consciousness, 
For ever haunted with the memories of the Old World, he was 
faced with the problem of adapting his soul to the New. Had 
he remained in England he would probably have been just as 
contemplative and mystical, but his muse would have been 
quieter and less urgent. It is this urgency and breathless eager- 
ness in Poe’s work that is most characteristically American. He 
was an intellectual adventurer, a geological prospector in the 
spiritual world, exploring the secrets of the past for the purpose 
of creating a greater and happier future—not a Utopia, but an 
ethereal paradise of love and beauty. 

Despairing for the most part, and haunted by The Raven's 
croak of ‘ Nevermore,’ Poe was constitutionally incapable of 
scepticism. Mysticism and sentiment were the breath of his 
poetical life. He held tenaciously to a belief in the existence of 
a spiritual world. Angels and ghouls were commonplaces with 
him, and he liked to think of ‘ Angels whispering to one another.’ 
What American poet to-day dare hint that ‘he believed in the 
existence of such ethereal beings ?—they have gone the way of 
the fairies. Strangely enough, Poe foresaw this, for in a sonnet 
written in his youth he thus addresses ‘ Science’ : 


Hast thou not dragged Diana from her car ? 
And driven the Hamandryad from the wood 
To seek a shelter in some happier star ? 
Hast thou not torn Naiad from her flood, 
The elfin from the green grass, and from me 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind tree ? 


Science has indeed robbed us of our myths, shattered the old 
world of fancy, dissipated many of our religious conceptions. 
But it is the office and the duty of our poets to build a new world 
of fancy, for there are some things that science has not touched, 
and even its discoveries have made the mystery of the universe 
and human life deeper than ever. Fairies and angels stood for 
something that is just as real to the soul to-day as it was to our 
grandfathers and grandmothers. 

We are witnessing to-day an odd reaction among even men of 
science. Sir Oliver Lodge is a sort of scientific Poe, who sees 
the spirits of the dead every time he peers into the darkness ; 
but Sir Oliver would organise the spirit world and rob it of its 
uncertainty and mystery. He is a cold and dispassionate wooer 
of angel presences, who says ‘ Don’t get scared of the ghosts— 
they won’t touch you ! ’ 

It is not science that kills the fairies; it is the scientific 
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attitude that destroys the sense of wonder and makes poetry 
impossible. It was the very uncertainty and impenetrableness 
of the mystery that made life and death so poetical to Poe. It 
was the conflict and the blending of faith and doubt that created 
The Raven, and its very cry of ‘ Nevermore ’ was to Poe a contra- 
diction of his own intuition, for did he not cry out in impatience : 
Take thy beak from out my heart and thy form from off my door ! 


Poe has written about the ‘ Poetic Principle’ in a rather 
dogmatic fashion, but, whatever was his theory of poetical 
composition, his practice was one of incantation. Like Keats, 
and unlike the vers librists, Poe believed in verbal magic. He 
revelled in euphonious phrases, and has been called ‘ an epicurean 
in words.’ His poem The Bells is not merely a verbal triumph— 
it possesses that magical quality which is the hall-mark of true 
poetry, and which in an instant transforms the dull and ordinary 
of life into something extraordinary and arresting. 

The composition of The Bells impresses with a sense of the 
miraculous ; it is supremely and ecstatically articulate ; its turns 
of thought and phrasing, rhyme and rhythm, are at once surprising 
and inevitable. Only those who have heard the sleigh-bells on 
a winter’s night can fully appreciate this poem. It could have 
been written nowhere else but in America or Canada, and I 
believe that its music was suggested in the first place by the 
sledges and that the other bells were ‘ hitched up’ to the sleigh- 
bell music, so to speak. 

I read The Bells and heard it read many times in England, 
but it was not till I had crossed the Atlantic that I entered fully 
into the ecstasy of its music and recalled its marvellous descriptive- 
ness. To catch the music of the sleigh-bells for the first time on 
a keen Canadian winter night, while the stars ‘ oversprinkle’ a 
world of snow and silence, and the lights gleam from the windows 
of scattered houses, telling of warmth and maybe merriment 
within, this is an experience never to be forgotten, and it is 
immortalised for me in the magic poem : 

Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver Bells ! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the Heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 
VoL, XCIII—No. 554 
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Driving a sleigh in zero weather is an exhilarating experience, 
for one must keep one’s wits, especially when snow banks and 
‘ pitch-hole’ have to be navigated. It is more than probable 
that Poe kept his feet and his heart warm to the tune of 

Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 

Poe himself has let us into the secret of the composition of 
The Raven. I have always felt, however, that he told too much, 
and I doubt that it was done so deliberately and mechanically 
as he says. Indeed, he spoils the poem for me when he tells us 
that he first thought of using a parrot to recite the word ‘ never- 
more!’ Yet no poem in the English language ever before 
caught the ear and gripped the imagination of the general reader 
as did The Raven. Tennyson and Swinburne were captivated 
by it. Miss Elizabeth Barrett (afterwards Mrs. Browning), 
writing to Poe in 1846, stated : 

Your Raven has produced a sensation, a ‘ Fit horror ’ here in England. 
Some of my friends are taken with the fear of it and some by the music, 
I hear of persons haunted with the ‘ Nevermore,’ and one acquaintance 
of mine who has the misfortune of possessing a ‘ Bust of Pallas’ never 
can bear to look at it in the twilight. I think you will like to be told that 


our great poet Mr. Browning, the author of Paracelsus and the Bells and 
Pomegranates, was struck much by the rhythm of that poem. 


It was not merely the magical rhythm of this poem that 
created the ‘fit horror’; the theme was topical and followed 
hard upon Tennyson’s elegaic poems, and particularly such lyrics 
as Tears, idle Tears, with its melodiously sad refrain, ‘ The days that 
are no more.’ Tennyson’s melancholy was wistful, and he was 
content with recording the sweet sensations of retrospective 
reflection and reverently discussing the question of immortality. 
With him it was 

Better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all. 
Poe’s melancholy was passionate and impatient; he was not 
content to regard himself as ‘ an infant crying in the night ’—he 
would press the question home and demand an answer. The black 
raven of despair was perched above his door and his soul dwelt 
for ever in its shadow. 

Much of the poetry and preaching of that day, both in America 
and Britain, dealt with the question of the after-life and the 
possibility of recognition of the loved and lost. Poe gave urgent 
utterance to this question in these lines : 

By that heaven that bends above us—by that God we both adore— 


Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore. 
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This melancholy misgiving is expressed or inferred in many 
other of his poems. Poe seemed to be obsessed with the evident 
triumph of death in all human affairs and in everything made 
with hands. In The Conquering Worm he vividly portrays the 
life of man as a tragedy : 


Out—out are the lights—out all ! 
And, over each quivering form, 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 
Comes down with that rush of a storm, 
With the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, ‘ Man,’ 
And its hero the ‘ conquering worm.’ 


Even that most beautiful of all his lyrics, To One in Paradise, 
is marred by the tragic shadow. No more melodious and moving 
lines have ever been written than these : 


Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 

A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine, 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine. 


Yet he immediately smashed the golden music with this dis- 
cordant verse : 


Ah, dream too bright to last ! 

Ah | starry Hope that didst arise 
But to be overcast ! 

A voice from out the future cries, 
‘On! on!’ but o’er the Past 

(Dim gulf !) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast ! 


The discord is redeemed, however, in the following tender lines, 
with which he closes the poem : 


And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy grey eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams. 


This poem is reminiscent of Maud, and I sometimes wonder 
whether Tennyson in this instance was influenced by Poe. In my 
volume of Tennyson Maud is dated 1856. As Poe died in 1849, 
there may be some basis for this supposition. 

Poe had good reason for holding a grudge against fate, in that 
he was heartlessly thwarted in his first love affair by the parents 
of Miss Royston, who intercepted the letters he wrote to her from 
Virginia University. Miss Royston was married to another when 
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the young poet arrived home, and she created a scene in her 
household when she discovered that her lover’s letters had been 
kept from her. 

Notwithstanding his almost morbid curiosity and insistent 
questionings regarding mortality and immortality, Poe was a 
brave and undaunted seeker after truth, which was to him, as to 
Keats, synonymous with Beauty. To the last he pursued the 
glowing vision of ‘ Eldorado.’ It was of himself.that he wrote in 
the poem by that name : 

Gaily bedight, 
A gallant knight, 

In sunshine and in shadow, 
Had journeyed long, 
Singing a song, 

In search of Eldorado. 

I have ventured the opinion that America needs co-ordination 
and leadership in literature. It would require too much space to 
deal fully with that subject in an article chiefly concerned with the 
work of one man. I would like, however, to point out one thing 
that has struck me while I have been reading Poe again—the fact 
that there is to-day no outstanding American poet. 

Americans have made the mistake of regarding Whitman as a 
leader, whereas he was a revolutionary, and no revolutionary is a 
safe guide under normal conditions. Every revolution is in reality 
a reaction. Poe’s work was the last thing in poetical artistry ; he 
enslaved his followers with stringent laws of technique and artifice. 
Whitman reacted back to the liberty of barbarism—to what he 
described himself as a ‘ barbaric yarp.’ 

Like all revolutionists, Whitman is an interesting study, and 
he is undoubtedly an intellectual and temperamental tonic, but 
he is not a safe man to follow. He forewarned his would-be 
followers on this point when he wrote: ‘ I charge that there be no 
theory or school founded out of me.’ 

Whitman carried free verse as far as it will ever go—this side 
of Chaos. The true and the normal standard for American poetry 
is neither Poe nor Whitman, but a happy and triumphant blending 
of the two, both in temperament andform. The only outstanding 
example of this happy mean that I have yet seen in the American 
poetry of to-day is the work of Vachel Lindsay, but he does not 
strike one as a great poet, although, of course, it is difficult to 
judge of greatness at close quarters. 

J. Lewis MILLIGAN. 





RACINE AND SOME CRITICS 


A FEW months ago a well-known English critic fluttered our 
literary dovecotes by reprinting an extremely judicious and 
sober estimate of Racine. He was actually trounced in some 
quarters as an ill-conditioned and insincere prig who wished to 
get a cheap reputation for cleverness by booming an absurd and 
exploded author. Whether the same harsh treatment would 
have been meted out by the same critics to a Freachman writing 
in praise of the English national dramatist is a subject that need 
not now be discussed. What lies close to the purpose is that 
these same critics affirmed they could see no difference between 
the tragedies of Racine and those of Voltaire, with which they 
were contrasted. The technique is certainly the same, but it 
can hardly be necessary to discuss once more the value of the 
unities as such. The subject has been treated once and for all 
by Dryden in a magnificent essay and summed up again in 
felicitous terms by Mr. Strachey in his History of French Literature. 
It is surely by now evident that certain effects will be gained by 
an observance of the unities which will be unobtainable if they 
are disregarded, though other and different effects will be equally 
unobtainable if the unities are observed. It thus follows that 
if French critics have been mistaken for the last 250 years in 
supposing Racine to be a great writer, the fault must be with 
the author, not with the technique as such. The historical 
method of criticism has been much blown upon of late, but still 
it is a method which has its uses, and it may be not unprofitable 
to read a few of the criticisms directed against Racine by his 
contemporaries and immediate followers, among them by Voltaire, 
whose tragedies are almost indistinguishable from those of his 
great predecessor. By this method we may succeed in finding 
what is peculiar to Racine and why, after all, he is not as other 
men; while, even if the critics are not convinced, they may at 
any rate be provided with arguments more intelligent than any 
they employ at present. 

Therefore I suggest we should take a journey through Bérénice, 
remark on what may appear most noteworthy in it, and see 
what has been said about it by French critics of a former 
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day, who believed passionately in the principles of French 
tragedy. 

Bérénice is not one of Racine’s greatest plays, though it is one 
of the most interesting. The material is not adequate, and 
though the author displays almost superhuman skill in delaying 
the climax, the effort occasionally becomes apparent, and for this 
reason Bérénice cannot be placed on quite the same level of artistic 
perfection as, say, Britannicus or Phédre, but the very simplicity 
of the plot will be of assistance to our present purpose. At the 
moment the play opens the scene is laid in an antechamber of 
the Imperial palace. The Emperor Titus has been living for 
five years with Bérénice, Queen of Palestine, whom he has promised 
to marry on the death of his father, Vespasian. Vespasian has 
just died, and Bérénice expects the fulfilment of his promise, but 
the new Emperor is persuaded by his advisers that the Roman 
people will never accept an Eastern queen as his consort. Poised 
between love and empire, Titus, after an internal struggle, which 
provides the theme of the play, decides, unlike Anthony, for 
power There is also present at Rome Antiochus, King of 
Commagene, the undeclared lover of Bérénice. After the final 
decision of Titus these two leave Rome together for their respec- 
tive kingdoms, the lives of all three being irremediably blighted. 

The play is based on a passage of Suetonius—‘ Titus, reginam 
Berenicam, cui etiam nuptias pollicitus ferebatur, statim ab urbe 
dimissit invitus invitam.’ On this hint Racine builds his whole 
tragedy, and states in the preface that the ‘ action is very famous 
in history, and I have found it very suitable for the theatre, on 
account of the violence of the passions it could excite.’ After 
comparing the situation to the separation of Dido and Aineas, 
he continues, ‘It is not necessary that there should be blood 
and death in a tragedy. It is sufficient that the passions be 
excited and that everything should breathe that majestic sadness 
which is the essence of tragedy.’ But the whole preface is a long 
defence against the critics. The success of Bérénice was great 
among plain men, and Racine boasts that Corneille’s rival drama, 
Tite et Bérénice, had to be withdrawn after the twenty-first 
performance, while the receipts were as good on the thirtieth as 
on the first night of Bérénice. It is vain, he says, to attack 
a play ‘honoré de tant de larmes,’ wept over, that is to say, by 
the ordinary public. 

The critics, however, were furious. According to the Abbé 
de Villars, the author had found it necessary ‘ to improve on the 
manner of Corneille and to write a play which from beginning 
to end is merely a tissu galant of madrigals and elegies, to please 
the ladies, the young people about the Court, and the compilers 
of sentimental anthologies.’ The highly intelligent M. de Saint 
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Evremond observed that ‘in the Titus of Racine we see despair 
where only sorrow is required. History merely states that Titus 
sent back Bérénice in order not to scandalise the Romans. There 
is no question of his being reduced to despair ’ ; while the Abbé du 
Bos hypercritically suggests that, considering how long the 
liaison had already lasted, Titus was probably very pleased to 
be quit of the woman. Chapelle refused to express an opinion 
till implored to do so by the author, when he replied, ‘ What do I 
think of it? Marion pleure; Marion crie; Marion veut qu'on la 
marie.’ The Italian buffoons hurriedly strung together an 
offensive parody, which was greatly appreciated by all the 
best people. Well might the tender Racine say in after-life, 
‘Although the plaudits I have received have greatly flattered 
me, the least criticism, however stupid, caused me more pain 
than all the praises have given me pleasure.’ 

Thus at the beginning the simple, sentimental public was 
delighted with the humanity of Bérénice. It was the high-brows 
of the period who were disgusted with its sloppiness. But now 
let us approach the play itself and observe the exasperation of 
its most distinguished commentator. 

Act I., Scene I., shows Antiochus bewailing his fate and about 
to leave Rome and Bérénice for ever. Voltaire is down on Racine 
at once: ‘A lover and his mistress separating are doubtless not 
a fit subject for tragedy. If anyone had suggested such a theme 
to Sophocles or Euripides, he would have been sent along to 
Aristophanes. Love which is only love, not a terrible and deadly 
passion, is only suitable for pastoral, comedy or eclogue.’ Slightly 
later, when the wretched Antiochus, hoping for a last interview 
with his beloved, says with touching simplicity : 

Apres cing ans d’amour et d’espoir superflus 

Je pars encore fidéle, ou je n’espérve plus. 

Au lieu de m’offenser, elle pourra me plaindre, 
the same critic heartlessly remarks, ‘ These faithful lovers, who 
neither succeed nor hope, are never interesting. Only the 
harmony of the poetry makes Antiochus tolerable.’ Modern 
feeling will perhaps be with Racine. Antiochus at last gets his 
interview and confesses his love before parting. Bérénice, her 
head swollen by the vision of future glory, mercilessly snubs her 
unhappy lover: 


Seigneur, je n'ai pas cru que dans une journée, 
Qui doit avec César unir ma destinée, 

Il fat quelque mortel qui pat impunément 

Se venir a mes yeux déclarer mon amant. 


‘A noble and proper answer,’ comments Voltaire, and 
Antiochus retires crushed, leaving Bérénice with her maid, 
Phénice, an extremely sensible woman of humble rank, far from 
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heartless, and an advocate of having two strings to one’s bow. 
‘I pity him,’ she remarks. ‘Surely so much fidelity deserves a 
better reward. Do you not pity him ?’ 
BERENICE. Cette prompte retraite 
Me laisse, je Pavoue, une douleur secréte. 
PuHENICE. Je l’aurais retenu. 
BERENICE. Quoi! Moi, le retenir ! 
PHENICE. Titus n’a pas encore expliqué sa pensée ; 
Rome vous voit, Madame, avec des yeux jaloux, etc. 


This piece of healthy realism offends Voltaire: ‘ The taste is 
no longer refined and delicate. Phénice speaks too much like 
a soubrette. ‘ Je l'aurais retenu” is still worse. What does it 
matter what Phénice would have done?’ But Bérénice will not 
listen to reason, and in a speech of superb rhetoric she describes 
the apotheosis of Vespasian and her own immediate triumph and 
felicity. She ends with the ominous words : 

Aussit6t sans l’attendre et sans étre attendu 
Je veviens le chercher et dans cette entrevue . 
Dire tout ce qu’aux ceeurs l'un et l’autre contents 
Inspirent des transports retenus si longtemps. 

‘ 


‘ These lines,’ protests the tireless critic, ‘are mere eclogue 
verses. The exit of Bérénice, who only goes away to come back 
and to say what “les ceurs contents’ say, is without interest, art 
or dignity. Nothing is less like a tragedy. True, the idea she has 
of her own happiness is already contrasted with the misfortune 
we know is to overtake her. But none the less the end of the act 
is feeble.’ 

Act II., Scene I., introduces us to Titus, already anxious 
about the situation, and to his adviser Paulin. According to 
Voltaire, it begins even worse than Act I. ended : ‘ “ J’y couru chez 
la reine ’’—as if it was necessary to run far from one apartment to 
another .. “ J’y suis couru,” which is a solecism. This “# 
suffit’”’ and “que fait la reine Bérénice’’ and “‘la trop aimable 
princesse ’’’—all this is too slight, and its maiveté makes it easy to 
ridicule. The simple words of love are subjects for raillery when 
they are not heightened by force, passion or elegance of style. 
Thus they lent themselves to the parodies of the Italian actors.’ 

Paulin shakes the faith of Titus in the possibility of the 
Roman people accepting an Eastern queen as empress, and his 
magnificent oration gains the applause of Voltaire, whose admira- 
tion may be partly due to an odium theologicum: ‘ Paulin’s 
answer is a masterpiece of reason and skill. He announces the 
disgrace of Bérénice. Racine and Corneille have both avoided 
making the contempt of the Romans for a Jewess too much felt 
They could have expanded on the aversion this miserable nation 
has inspired in the breasts of all peoples. But both writers have 
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seen that the development of this truth would cheapen Bérénice 
to a degree that would destroy all interest in her.’ 

Paulin continues : 

N’en doutez point, Seigneur : soit raison, soit caprice, 

Rome ne V’attend pas pour une impératrice. 

On sait qu'elle est charmante ; et de si belles mains 

Semblent vous demander l’empire des humains, 
on which Voltaire observes that ‘ “‘ de si belles mains ’’ is unworthy 
of tragedy, but it is the only feeble verse in the tirade.’ To 
modern taste they may well appear the only bearable words in 
the couplet. ‘ L’empire des humains’ is an intolerable phrase 
toourminds. Yet it is a favourite one with Racine, who evidently 
saw no pomposity in it; neither did Voltaire, or he would have 
been the first to have pointed it out: while as for the irritating 
rhyme ‘mains . . . humains,’ which is also frequent in Racine, 
I can only refer the reader to M. Anatole France. ‘ Malherbe,’ 
declared the author of L’ Art Poétique, ‘ was not exempt from those 
defects with which he reproached his predecessor. Thus we 
sometimes find him using unexpected rhymes.’ Such was the 
theory current in the great century. In order to be good, a 
thyme had to be foreseen. Note that in Racine certain rhymes 
appear to us to be excellent, as, for instance, 

Ah! qu’ils aiment, Phénix ; 7’y consens qu'elle parte, 

Que, charmés l’un de l'autre, ils retournent a Sparte. 
But it was precisely these rhymes that his contemporaries con- 
sidered bad, because they were unexpected. And he compares 
such blemishes with certain of Shakespeare’s conceits, which we 
do not like, but accept as the inevitable outcome of the artist’s 
milieu. Here we see clearly the severe Voltaire letting pass 
what is to us intolerable while blaming that which we find 
sympathetic. 

Act II., Scene II., is the nodal scene of the tragedy. Titus has 
realised the hopelessness of his position and decides to break with 
Bérénice. But the agony is to him insupportable. As he thinks 
on the woman he must put away he breaks into some of the most 
lovely lines in French poetry : 

Enfin tout ce qu’amouyr a de neuds plus puissants, 
Doux reproches, transports sans cesse renaissants, 
Soin de plaive sans art, crainte toujours nouvelle, 
Beauté, gloive, vertu, je trouve tout en elle. . 


Depuis cing ans entiers chaque jour je la vois 
Et crois toujours la voir pour la premiére fois. 


The mind turns at once to another Eastern queen : 


Age cannot wither, nor can custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 
1 Gsell: Anatole France and his Circle (English Translation), pp. 89, 90, 91. 
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This time Voltaire is really moved, but remains on the defensive ; 
‘ These verses are known by nearly everyone. They have been 
applied a thousand times ; they are natural and full of sentiment. 
But what makes them better is that they end a charming passage. 
It is certainly not the beauty of the Electra or the Edipus of 
Sophocles. But let us put ourselves in the place of the author, 
let us try to make Titus speak in the fashion in which Racine was 
obliged to make him speak, and see if we could do better. The 
great merit of the passage consists in representing men and things 
as they are in Nature and in la belle nature. Raphael succeeds 
as well with graces as with furies.’ 

The reveries of Titus are broken by the entry of Beérénice, 
to whom he tries to break the truth, but fails: 


Titus. Non, Madame, jamais, puis qu’il vous faut parler, 
Mon ceur de plus de feux ne se sentit briler, 
Mais... 

BERENICE. Achever ! 

Titus. Helas ! 

BERENICE. Parlez ! 

Titus. Rome ! l’Empire! 

BERENICE. Hé bien? ‘ 

TITUs. Sortons, Paulin ; je ne puis rien dive ! 


Bérénice, reduced to the greatest agitation, consoles herself 
with the hope that Titus is jealous of Antiochus, and the act 
closes. 

Act III. opens with Titus, having failed to communicate the 
situation with his mistress, deciding to hand the job over to 
Antiochus, of whose passion for Bérénice he is ignorant. He only 
knows him as a gallant ally during the Eastern campaigns, and 
requests him to add to his services by taking Bérénice away. 
The wretched Antiochus sees only too clearly the false position 
in which he will be placed and how all the discredit will reflect 
on him. His slower-witted servant, however, tries to persuade 
him that, the first anger over, he will profit by the changed 
situation. Still he dislikes his task intensely and (Scene III.) at 
first, like Titus, fails to fulfil it. Bérénice, humbled now and 
forgetful of the scorn with which she had treated his advances 
but a few hours before, appeals to him to let her know the worst 


BERENICE. Vos cruels refus, loin d’épargner ma peine, 
Excitent ma douleur, ma coléve, ma haine, 
Seigneur, si mon repos vous est précieux, 
Si moi-méme jamais je fus chére a vos yeux, 
Eclaircissez le trouble 0% vous voyez mon dme. 
Que vous a dit Titus ? 

ANTIOocHUS. Au nom des dieux, Madame ! 

BERENICE. Quoi, vous craignez si peu de me désobéir ? 

Anticcnus. Je 1’ai qu’a vous parler pour me faire hair. 

BERENICE. Je veux que vous me parliez. 
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Antiocuus. Dieux! Quelle violence! 

Madame! Encore un coup (!) ; vous louerez mon silence. 
BERENICE. Prince, dés ce moment contentez mes souhaits, 

Ou soyez de ma haine assuré pour jamais ! 


Driven into an impossible position, he is compelled to blurt out 
the truth, and, as he foresaw, gains the reward of middle-men : 


BERENICE. Vous le souhaitez trop pour me persuader. 
Non, je ne vous crois point. Mais quoiqu’il puisse étre 
Pour jamais a mes yeux, gardez de paraitre. 


‘Here,’ remarks Voltaire, ‘is the character of passion. 
Bérénice has just flattered Antiochus to obtain his secret. She 
has threatened him with her hatred if he keeps silent, and as soon 
as he speaks she orders him never to appear again. These 
flatteries and rages are very interesting in the mouth of a woman. 
In a man they would be less interesting. All these symptoms of 
love are the privileges of female lovers. Nearly all Racine’s 
heroines display sentiments of tenderness, jealousy, anger and 
fury, sometimes full of submission, sometimes desperate. Rightly 
has Racine been called the poet of women. It is not real tragedy. 
But it has enough beauty for the subject.’ The act closes on a 
quieter note, Antiochus being left to his melancholy reflections, 
and Voltaire roundly rates the author for not ending with an 
epigram, as real tragedy requires. 

The fifth act is the weakest. Racine has so far shown enor- 
mous skill in postponing the climax. Now the skill is beginning 
to wear down, and the machinery becomes a little obvious. But the 
realism of the psychology reaches its extreme point. By Scene V. 
Titus can no longer avoid the inevitable interview, which he and 
the author have conspired to postpone, and we are treated to a 
raw exhibition of angry womanhood : 


BERENICE. Non, je n’écoute rien. Me voila resolue, 
Je veux partir. Pourquoi vous montrer a ma vue ? 
Pourquoi venir encore aigriy mon désespoir ? 
N’étes-vous pas content? Je ne peux plus vous voir. 
Titus. Mais de grace écoutez ! 
BERENICE. Ii n'est plus temps. 
TItTUus. Madame, 
Un mot! 
BERENICE. Non. 
Titus. Dans quelle trouble elle jette mon dme ! 
Mais, Madame, d’ov vient ce changement soudain ? 
BERENICE. C’en est fait. Vous voulez que je parte demain. 
Et moi, j'ai resolu de partir tout a Vheure, 
Et je pars ! 


We can almost see the stamping of her foot and the angry 
tossing of her head. It is true that after this the personages” 
recover their temper, and at the close Titus, Bérénice and Antio- 
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chus all behave with becoming dignity. After all, there was no 
other course open. But Voltaire cannot let the matter rest 
without a parting shot. ‘ We cannot but be a little shocked,’ he 
says, ‘at the play finishing with a “hélas” (the last word of 
Antiochus). He must have been very sure of the heart of his 
spectators to dare finish so. This is, without fear of contradiction, 
the feeblest of those of Racine’s tragedies which have held the 
stage. It is not a tragedy at all!’ 

The journey through Bérénice is over, and we can now see more 
clearly what the critics thought of it and the reasons for their 
dislike. They considered it undignified and sentimental (though 
that particular word was happily unknown to them). Perhaps 
the most enlightening remark is that of Voltaire: ‘ Love, to be 
worthy of tragedy, must be not merely love, but a terrible and 
deadly passion.’ Racine thought otherwise, for he was, as 
Voltaire acidly remarks, the poet of women, that is to say the poet 
of the human heart. Human beings were good enough themes 
for his tragedies. It was otherwise with Voltaire. In his whole 
public and even private life the most generous, liberal and 
passionate of men, when writing tragedy he,never for a moment 
shed his buskin. For him love was always ‘a terrible and deadly 
passion.’ His characters lived upon honour and died upon an 
epigram; they were never contented with remaining human 
beings. In his notes to Bérénice, Voltaire has written his epitaph 
as a dramatist. The living generation may always be mistaken 
in its estimate of contemporaries, but those that come after will 
never be deluded by the insincerities of yesterday. Hence the 
plays of Racine are, for all who will take the trouble to get used 
to the conventions and the vocabulary, as warm and palpitating 
as on the morrow of their performance, while the tragedies of 
Voltaire, like last year’s fashions, are of interest to no one save 
students of history. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 





BIRDS OF THE TUNISIAN SAHARA 


Dawn! The soft rippling notes of Tristram’s chat (Saxicola 
mesta) fall gently on my ear as I awake from a refreshing slumber, 
the well-merited reward of a hard day’s journey across the semi- 
desert wastes of the Tunisian Sahara. 

Oglet-Zellés is the name of the district where I am encamped, 
a delightful spot on the western inland plains, far from any human 
dwelling or beaten track. An ideal site, too, for an encampment, 
its level patches of bright greensward affording admirable camping 
ground, while the sandy ‘ oued,’ which threads its sinuous course 
below, provides a plenteous supply of good water, the desert 
traveller’s greatest boon. In this land of peace and on these dry 
and healthy plains the tired wayfarer may freely camp and rest, 
fearing naught from man or beast ; nor will his sleep even be dis- 
turbed by the fever-bearing mosquito, or other insect pests which 
make night horrible forman. Yes, that is certainly the sweet love- 
song of Saxicola mesta, and the little songster must be close by, 
or I should not hear it, for its notes are very low and soft. Possibly 
its mate and nest are not far off, the latter in one of the numerous 
holes of that sand-hillock, covered with sweet-scented genista, 
near which I sat and smoked my pipe last evening. 

The nest is generally placed deep down in the deserted burrow 
of some small rodent, and the eggs are of a delicate greenish-blue, 
slightly speckled with lake-coloured spots. 

The Arabs have a pretty little legend regarding this bird and 
its song, which, so far as I can recall it, runs as follows : 

An Arab chieftain of great renown had a beautiful wife, to whom he 
was deeply attached, and whom he loved almost as much as his sloughia, 
which is saying a good deal, for the sloughi, or native greyhound, is held 
in the highest esteem by the Arabs. This perhaps may appear strange, 
considering how Mahomedans despise dogs in general, the very word 
kelb, or dog, so often hurled at the unfortunate and unsuspecting giaour, 
being synonymous with opprobrium and reproach. 

War breaking out between his tribe and another, the chief had to leave 
his home, but before doing so he called his wife, and commended his 
sloughia to her particular care and attention. 

Time passed, but no husband returned from the war, and finally came 


the news of his death on the battlefield. His widow, who had at first 
strictly complied with her lord’s injunction respecting the dogs, now 
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gradually relaxed her solicitude for their welfare, and eventually left her 
home and remarried ! 

In course of time death came to her also, and on entering another 
world she was welcomed by her first husband, the Arab chief, who imme- 
diately inquired after his sloughia. Obliged to confess her fault, the 
beautiful wife was ordered to return to Mother Earth in the shape of a 
bird, and she has ever since been wandering over the desert plains under 
the form of Saxicola mesta, bewailing her lot, and vainly whistling for the 
lost sloughia. 


The soft melody lulls me to sleep again; but hark! A louder, 
though yet far-off, sound is in the air. It is the cry of the coro- 
netted sand-grouse (Pterocles coronatus), which visits this spot 
regularly of a morning in search of water, as I know from past 
experience. Leaping from my camp bed, and hastily throwing 
open the door flaps of my tent, I look up in the direction whence 
proceeds the unmistakable though still distant cry, plainly 
audible through the clear, still atmosphere. The sound comes 
nearer and nearer, and presently the birds themselves come into 
view, rapidly approaching their goal, the white, glistening ‘ oued,’ 
close by. Circling round once or twice to scan the underlying 
country and see that no danger is to be apprehended, they finally 
alight on the sandy bed and, running to the water, greedily quench 
their thirst. Flock after flock appears in rapid succession, and 
the air is soon filled with a chorus of many hundreds of clamorous 
bird voices, producing a babel of sound more curious than musical 
or pleasing to the ear, though none the less interesting owing to 
its novelty. 

Another species of sand-grouse, the larger and better known 
black-bellied sand-grouse (P. arenarius), is also present, though in 
lesser numbers, but I fail to distinguish two other members of the 
family, the pin-tailed (P. alchata) and the Senegal sand-grouse (P. 
senegallus), both of which are to be met in South Tunisia. 

The sun is now well up in the heavens, and the sand-grouse 
have nearly all departed, leaving the ‘ oued ’ deserted, save by the 
few Arabs who come to water their flocks and herds. We our- 
selves have long ere this taken the precaution of filling our water- 
skins and other receptacles with the precious liquid, as the wells, 
which are mere holes scraped out of the sandy river bed, will for 
the remainder of the day contain more or less ‘ troubled waters.’ 

The hour is still early, however, and I have time before break- 
fast to take a short stroll and enjoy the delicious fresh air, bracing 
and crisp, almost as with a frost, and to admire the glorious view 
on every side. Far away before us, to the north, bordering the 
vast plain where we are camped, lies a fine chain of mountains, the 
southernmost range of the Eastern Atlas; behind us, to the 
south, are the lower hills overlooking the desert, with the oases 
of Tozer and Nefta in the far distance ; while eastward and west- 
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ward the plain stretches away for miles as far as the eye can reach. 
The colouring of the landscape in the soft morning light is exquisite, 
the more distant mountains a violet-blue, the nearer hills a warm 
rosy-lilac, and the gently undulating country around us a delicate 
cream colour, relieved by patches of green here and there. A 
sense of peace and repose pervades the atmosphere ; and a still- 
ness, broken only by the occasional note of some bird or the 
humming of an insect, reigns supreme. Far from any town or 
village, no ‘ muezzin ’ here calls the faithful to prayers in chanting 
monotone, nor does the din of Arab ‘ fantasia’ ever disturb the 
tranquil silence of this restful spot. No white domed building 
here stands out in bold relief, marking the tomb or last resting- 
place of some departed ‘ marabout,’ nor does any sign of human 
habitation meet the eye save our own encampment and the dark- 
coloured camel-hair tents of a small party of nomad Arabs halting, 
like ourselves, by the ‘ oued ’ side. 

The aspect of the country is typical of the upper Saharan 
region, the Tunisian and Algerian Sahara, so called to distinguish 
it from the more sandy desert, the Great Sahara, further south. 
The rolling plains trending southwards from the Atlas, in terraces 
as it were, gradually decreasing in altitude as they approach the 
true desert, are slightly undulating and in places much broken, 
the soil chiefly gravel—sandy in some parts stony in others—and 
dotted over with patches of halfa-grass, dwarf, shrubs, and low- 
growing herbage. Among the shrubs the white broom and wild 
jujube are most in evidence, the former now coming into flower, 
while the brilliant statices and other salsolaceous plants cover the 
ground in some spots. 

Numerous ‘ oueds,’ or watercourses, dry throughout the 
greater portion of the year, intersect the country at intervals, and 
by their banks and in their sandy beds flourish straggling clumps 
of tamarisk and oleander bushes. 

Further south in this region are to be found the chotts and 
sebkas, or salt marshes, natural depressions in the land, some 
actually below the level of the sea, where water collects in winter 
after copious rains, but which are more or less dry at other seasons 
and covered with a coating of crystallised salt, white and glistening 
like sparkling water in the mirage-laden atmosphere. 

During my walk I meet with several birds of interest, among 
others the desert chat (S. deserti), the Westetn black-eared chat 
(S. caterina), and the Western black-throated chat (S. occidentalis), 
as well as the tiny desert wren-warbler (Scotocerca sahare), and 
the pretty little desert bullfinch (Erythrospiza githaginea), often 
called the trumpeter bullfinch on account of its trumpet-like note. 
The plumage of this little bird is a most delicate rose colour of 
varying shades. Sober-coloured crested larks of two species ~ 
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are plentiful, as are also short-toed larks, both Calandrella 
brachydactyla and Calandrella minor, and the tawny pipit may be 
seen running like a lark over the sandy wastes it loves so dearly, 
Further on I catch a glimpse of another sand-loving bird, the large 
bifasciated lark (Alemon alaudipes), which immediately runs 
off on my approach and hides itself among the scanty herbage. 
Another closely-allied species, the rare Dupont’s lark (Chersophilus 
duponti), is also to be found on these semi-desert plains, but owing 
to its excessive shyness and disinclination to make use of its wings 
it is seldom seen, though its soft whistling note may often be 
heard close by. 

In some spots the ground is literally honeycombed with the 
holes of gerbilles and other small rodents, and I halt for a few 
minutes to watch some of these little animals gambolling and 
chasing each other in the bright sunshine. One of Tristram’s chats 
is near them searching for coleoptera in the sandy soil, and bird 
and rodents appear to be on good terms. One of the latter little 
creatures, however, tired at last with the sport, leaves its com- 
panions and approaches the chat, now busily occupied with its 
morning meal, but, not a little to my surprise, is immediately 
driven off by the bird and retires in haste. Lizards of various 
sizes dart across my path at every step, and I catch a glimpse of 
an ‘ ourane,’ the giant lizard of the desert, only to be found in 
these arid wastes, and of which stuffed specimens, decorated with 
gaudy tinsel necklets, are sold to Europeans in the Biskra market. 
The ‘ ourane,’ though resembling a diminutive crocodile in appear- 
ance, is perfectly harmless, as is also the somewhat repulsive- 
looking ‘ gekko,’ which is here of a pale yellowish sand colour, 
instead of dark grey as in more northen countries. 

All the small mammals and lizards, like most of the birds, in 
these desert districts are of a sandy hue, their coloration har- 
monising admirably with that of their environment, and offering 
excellent examples of protective colouring. Nowhere, indeed, can 
a better illustration of Nature’s providential dispositions for the 
preservation of her species be found than in the Saharan region. 
This adaptative modification of colour, moreover, is not confined 
to animals alone, but extends also to the vegetable kingdom ; thus 
we here find that charming little wild flower the Pheasant’s eye 
(Adonis e@stivalis), of a distinct yellow colour, instead of being of 
a deep crimson as in Europe and Northern Tunisia, or of an orange 
colour as in Central Tunisia. On my homeward way I observe 
a large flight of bee-eaters circling high overhead, the bright 
metallic colours of the birds’ plumage shining like burnished copper 
in the sun’s rays. The bee-eaters are passing by on their way 
north, and do not stay long here, or descend from the heights at 
which they usually travel. In some of the oasis towns, such as 
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Gafsa (the ancient Capsa), for instance, they may be seen actually 
in the streets, hawking for flies and other winged insects like 
swallows. At times they venture into the Arab houses where 
beehives are kept and cause great havoc. An Arab urchin once 
brought me a score of the birds which he had caught by simply 
closing the door of one of these houses on a marauding flock. The 
boy seemed much surprised when I liberated his captives. 

The spring migration is in full swing, and I notice several other 
summer visitors beside bee-eaters, the most conspicuous among 
them being the beautifully plumaged roller and the hoopoe. One 
of the latter birds flits by within a few yards of me, its strikingly 
marked plumage standing out well in the strong sunlight. The 
legend of the king’s daughter transformed into a bird with a 
crown of gold, afterwards changed into one of feathers on account 
of the persecution it entailed on its wearer, can hardly have origi- 
nated in this peaceful land, where, indeed, the hoopoe is regarded 
with a feeling akin to reverence and, owing to its supposed healing 
powers, goes by the name of e/ Taib, or the Doctor. 

Near the ‘oued’ banks a small flock of brightly coloured 
North African greenfinches scurry out of a bush, and yellow wag- 
tails may be seen chasing flies by the water’s edge. A pair of 
ravens rise from under the bank and flap heavily away to safer 
quarters, uttering their harsh croak of protest against the intru- 
sion. Out of a small patch of sedges I put up a little crake, and 
from the waterside a green sandpiper dashes off swiftly, sounding 
its shrill alarm note. 

Water birds and waders are naturally scarce in these arid dis- 
tricts, and comparatively few of these species are ever to be seen. 

Returning to camp I find breakfast awaiting me, and I am 
thankful for the shade of my tent, for the sun’s rays are now 
powerful, though tempered by the pleasant breeze which is blow- 
ing, and by opening each end of the tent one obtains a delightful 
current of air. 

During my meal a pale grey shrike comes and perches on the 
topmost bough of a thorn-bush not far from our camp, remaining 
there motionless and distrustfully watching the movements of the 
invaders of its privacy. An inspection of the bush later on 
reveals the cause of the bird’s anxiety, for it contains a nest with 
five eggs, placed in the very heart of the strong shrub. The nest 
is a bulky structure composed of rough grasses and small twigs, 
lined plentifully with the dry cotton-like flowers of composite 
plants, and a few bits of blue rag, picked up, no doubt, near some 
Arab encampment. The eggs are of a greenish-white colour, 
spotted with violet-grey and olive-brown. 

While writing up my diary after breakfast I hear the guttural 
voices of some Bedouins near my tent, and, looking out, see two 
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Arabs with birds’ nests and eggs in their hands. Among the eggs 
are those of the African buzzard and stone-curlew, the remainder 
being of larks and chats. The Arabs have but few names for 
birds, and make one name do duty for several different species. By 
dint of signs, however, I succeed in obtaining sufficient informa- 
tion to enable me to determine the particular species of ‘ gobah ’ 
and ‘ mukka,’ or larks and chats, to which the eggs brought me 
belong. Having been relieved of the nests and eggs, one of the 
Arabs produces from the depths of his ‘ burnous ’ a live chameleon, 
which he had caught on his way here. These creatures are not as 
common in this neighbourhood as they are a little further north 
in the Regency. 

Later on another Bedouin approaches our camp and offers to 
conduct me to a spot, about half a mile distant, where he had 
found three eggs of the houbara bustard. I lose no time in avail- 
ing myself of this offer, and, guided by the man, soon reach the 
nest—or rather the eggs, for this bird makes no nest, but deposits 
its eggs on the bare ground. This fine bustard.is extremely shy 
and wary and most difficult to approach, but the natives some- 
times snare the poor bird by surrounding its eggs with a low wall 
of pebbles, leaving an aperture on one side with a running noose 
carefully set at the opening. The device is generally successful. 
The houbara’s eggs are of a deep olive-green colour, splashed and 
blotched with grey and brown. 

In days gone by, when falconry used to be generally practised 
among the Arabs and formed the principal amusement of the more 
wealthy chieftains, the houbara bustard was a favourite quarry, 
but of recent years, owing probably to the greater facilities of 
sport afforded by the modern breech-loading gun, the ‘ noble 
mysterie’ has been much abandoned by the Arabs, and the 
houbara, like the falcon, has ceased to be the highly prized bird 
of former days. 

To-day our march is to be but a short one, and as we do not 
start until midday we avail ourselves of the leisure hours to attend 
to various little matters, among others the repairing of our tents, 
which suffered much from the gale of a few nights ago. I also 
embrace this opportunity of looking over recently collected 
natural history specimens, and of taking a few snapshots with my 
‘ Kodak,’ including some of our native visitors, who are all typical 
‘ children of the desert,’ tall, lithe and dignified, each enveloped in 
his ‘ burnous,’ and carrying the antiquated long single-barrelled 


Judging from the animated conversation which is being carried 
on, the Bedouins have fraternised with our men ; but intonation of 
voice counts for little in Arab conversation, and the veriest trifles 
are discussed with the same warmth and eagerness as the most 
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serious and important matters. Among other traits in the 
character of the Arab, indicative of his highly nervous tem- 
perament as well as of his total lack of the sense of proportion, 
is the faculty with which he will pass from one mood to another 
From a state of apathy and seeming total indifference to all around 
him, he will suddenly, and often without apparent motive, assume 
an attitude of the most intense excitement, afterwards relapsing, 
with equal rapidity, into his former state of lethargy and inactivity. 
Those very men before us, reclining on the ground with graceful 
indolence, grave, dignified, and now silent to the verge of taci- 
turnity, would at a moment’s notice, if so required, leap to their 
feet and, mounting their horses, career wildly over the plain, 
brandishing their long guns over their heads and shouting at the 
top of their voices as if ‘ possessed.’ 

Adieu to Oglet-Zellés and this pleasant spot, full of the fasci- 
nating, indescribable charm of the desert. I would gladly tarry 
here did time allow, but our caravan awaits us, so, mounting our 
ponies, we turn our faces to the north-east, and, followed by our 
baggage camels and their attendant Arab drivers, rapidly wend 
our way in single file towards the blue mountains at the foot of 
which we purpose passing the night. Ain-Moulares is the name of 
the spot for which we are making, one of the few places in this 
southern region where water is both plentiful and good. To- 
morrow we shall cross the mountains and travel northwards 
towards Feriana, one of the chief villages of Central Tunisia, near 
the site of the ancient Thelepte. 

Our road to-day first takes us across some pleasantly undulat- 
ing plains, and then through a tract of broken country, full of 
clefts and fissures, the work of years gone by, when the ‘ oueds’ 
brought down from the mountains and high plateaux a far greater 
volume of water than they do now, and probably played an 
important part in supplying the Saharan lakes, or found their 
outlet in the inland sea which is supposed to have once existed 
here, possibly the Lake of Triton itself! The Oued Seldja, not 
far distant, must at one time have indeed been an importantriver, 
to judge from the deeply hollowed-out walls of the mountain gorge 
through which it runs on its way to the great desert, in whose 
sands it finally loses itself. 

In this broken and rocky district we meet with several species 
of birds not found in the more level plains.‘ The sweet, rich notes 
of the blue rock-thrush, the passero solitario of the Italians, echo 
through the cliff caverns, and the handsome black chat (Saxicola 
leucura) is seen perching, as is its wont, on a boulder, whence it 
drops off suddenly on our approach and vanishes among the dark 
rocks. Halting for a moment, we shortly see the bird reappear 
accompanied by its mate, the pair forming a pretty sight as they 
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chase each other from rock to rock, their tails spread fanwise. 
The Western pied chat (Saxicola halophila), with its silken black 
and white plumage, as also the white-rumped chat (Saxicola leuco- 
pyga), are both to be seen here, and the desert lark (Ammomanes 
algeriensis), its soft isabelline-coloured tints so closely resembling 
those of the warm arid rocks, is not uncommon on the hill slopes. 
Its smaller congener, the lesser desert lark (A. cinctura arenicolor), 
with a black-tipped tail, is not uncommon on the stony plains a 
little way south, where one may also meet with the graceful desert 
horned lark (Otocorys bilopha) and that grotesque-looking bird 
the thick-billed lark, with the still more grotesque scientific name 
of Rhamphocorys clot-bey. 

Leaving the rugged steppe country behind us, we halt for half 
an hour by some thick clumps of ziziphus or wild jujube bushes, 
from which a pair of Moorish magpies (P. mauritanica) flutter 
lightly away as soon as we appear in sight, and a small family 
party of the Algerian bush-babbler (Argya fulva) glides silently 
off as we approach. The latter species has the, peculiar habit 
of creeping up one side of a bush and down again on the other 
preparatory to stealing away quietly to some other shrub and 
hiding itself, by these means often succeeding in escaping 
detection. 

Of both magpies and bush-babblers we find nests and eggs in 
the high thorn-bushes. The domed nest of the former, which is 
in an all but impenetrable part of the bush, and its eggs are iden- 
tical with those of our European magpie. The bush-babbler’s 
nest is built of root fibres and grasses with a softer lining, and its 
eggs, four or five in number, are of a beautiful unspotted and glossy 
blue. 

While we are engaged on a light lunch one of our camel drivers 
appears, holding in his hand the dead body of a horned viper 
(Cerastes cornutus) which he had just killed. These vipers are 
supposed to be very venomous, so much so that in some districts 
they go by the name of the ‘ two minutes snake,’ death being said 
to ensue within two minutes of their bite unless radical curative 
measures be promptly taken! Though I have several times met 
with the horned viper in South Tunisia, I know of no authentic 
case of such dire consequences resulting from its bite, but the 
creature is undoubtedly much dreaded by the Arabs. 

Another Saharan snake supposed to be venomous is the ‘ naja,’ 
a large reptile measuring six feet or more in length. 

On our journey yesterday we found the dead body of one of 
these snakes, which had no doubt been killed by some passing 
Arabs. Other species of serpents are common on the desert plains, 
but they are apparently harmless. 

Returning to the more level country, we meet with flocks of 
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the larger sand-grouse basking on the stony mounds and sand 
hillocks, where they pass most of the day, and whence they fly off, 
on our approach, with the peculiar ‘ rattling’ sound these birds 
make with their wings. 

A pair of the delicately plumaged cream-coloured courser 
(Cursorius gallicus) rise in front of our horses and mount high into 
the air, uttering a sharp whistling note. 

Crested and short-toed larks are on every side, and now and 
again one of the latter soars up almost out of sight singing sweetly, 
and then suddenly drops, like a stone, perpendicularly to the 
ground. Flights of swallows dash past us hurrying on north- 
wards, and high overhead may be seen both the common and the 
alpine swift. Together with the former may be also the pallid 
swift, but at a height it is difficult to distinguish between the two 
A fourth species of this genus, the small white-rumped swift, 
inhabits these southern mountains, and I have found it breeding 
in colonies, together with the house martin, in the neighbouring 
cliffs, the two species apparently consorting and living together 
on excellent terms. 

At a bend of the ‘ oued,’ along the banks of which we are now 
travelling, a cuckoo dashes out, and, with hawk-like flight, glides 
away swiftly in search of fresh covert. The cuckoo is not often 
seen or heard on these arid plains, but in the wooded country 
further north it is of frequent occurrence, and its note may often 
be heard during the spring months. 

Along the ‘ oued ’ sides we meet with several of the soft-billed 
migrants, most of them on passage, but a few evidently nesting. 
The nightingale, white-throat, subalpine and spectacled warblers, 
as well as flycatchers, are plentiful, but most numerous of all is 
the handsome rufous warbler (A. galactodes), whose rich notes 
almost rival those of the nightingale. Among the tamarisk 
bushes, near the silvery thread of water still running in the river 
bed, may be seen the great reed-warbler and the sedge-warbler, 
as also the olivaceous and the icterine warblers, and a single 
example of both the rufous and the Egyptian desert nightjar 
are observed. 

The tamarisk bushes are also the haunt of numerous Spanish 
sparrows, which congregate in vast flocks and roost here of an 
evening. The rare desert sparrow (P. simplex), though a Saharan 
bird, is not found in this district, and one must go further south 
in order to meet with it. 

From the dark green oleander clumps our Arab attendants, 
always keen on sport, dislodge a few Barbary partridges, now in 
pairs and breeding, and from time to time a stray quail darts off 
uttering its querulous cry. Golden orioles and turtle-doves, on 
their northward journey, shelter among the higher bushes. The 
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charming little palm-dove, so plentiful in the oases, is naturally 
not found on these treeless wastes. 

Leaving the ‘ oued,’ we regain the level plain, and in the 
distance we see a small herd of gazelles quietly grazing. Our 
Arabs would like to give chase, but the hour is late, and we dare 
not linger on our way. 

Approaching the mountains, we observe some of the larger 
birds of prey. A lordly golden eagle sails majestically over our 
heads, and a pair of Egyptian vultures are visible, soaring on 
almost motionless wings high up in the heavens. The magnificent 
but cowardly bearded vulture, or lammergeier, inhabits the 
highest peaks of these mountains, but neither it nor the griffon 
vulture, so abundant in some of the northern ranges, is to be 
seen to-day. A pair of lanner falcons dart out from under the 
cliff, and a black kite circles gracefully over an Arab ‘ douar ’ not 
far off, ready to pounce down on any scrap of food or offal that 
may be thrown from the tents. Kestrels are abundant, as are 
also rock-doves, the two species living and nesting in the same 
clefts and crannies of the hill sides, apparently in perfect harmony 
with each other. 

The sun has now disappeared behind the western hills, leaving 
in its wake a golden, rose-tinted sky ; above the strongly marked 
outline of the mountain tops and the short twilight, if such it can 
be called, is rapidly giving place to darkness. All nature is pre- 
paring to rest, and the sounds of birds are hushed, save for the 
mournful cry of the little owl, repeated at intervals with mono- 
tonous insistence. 

Before long the refreshing sound of water trickling over rocks 
tells us that we are nearing our destination, and our thirsty 
animals prick up their ears and quicken their pace. A few minutes 
later we reach our old camping ground of three years ago, and, 
hastily dismounting, lose no time in pitching our tents before the 
shades of night set in, for darkness falls fast in these southern climes. 

Our camp in order and our horses safely tethered, with the 
camels and their drivers in a circle a little way off, we eat our 
evening meal and then gather round the camp fire to discuss the 
events of the day and make plans for the morrow. 

From the quarter where our native retainers are resting by 
their camels the strains of Arab melodies are wafted softly to our 
ears, and under heaven’s glorious canopy of dark blue, studded 
with its countless star gems, a delightful sense of repose and ‘ peace 
with all men’ steals over us and we experience to the full the 
fascinating charm of camp life; ‘ till Nature’s sweet restorer Sleep 
drowns every thought and.claims us for its own.’ 


JoserH I. S. WHITAKER. 





CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN TROPICAL 
AFRICA 


THE problems which face an African administrator in dealing 
with crime, punishment, and the administration. of justice 
differ considerably from those with which the men responsible 
for the maintenance of law and order in this country have 
to deal. 

The most difficult problem is afforded by the police. In many 
cases their work, whether it be arresting criminals, collecting 
carriers, or clearing roads, is carried on at a distance of several 
days’ journey from the station and cannot be adequately super- 
vised. Two policemen, let us say, are sent to arrest a man at a 
certain village. They return and report that they were driven 
away with spears. Presently a deputation of the villagers arrives 
and accuses the police of assault, robbery, andrape. What is the 
administrator to do? If he punishes the police he runs the risk 
of discouraging them and of finding it increasingly difficult to get 
his orders executed. If he supports them he risks allowing them 
to become the terror of the district, which may lead to all the 
inhabitants taking to the bush whenever they see a policeman 
approaching. It is quite useless to rely on evidence, as both 
police and villagers will always back each other up. The only 
thing he can do is to try to place himself in the position of the 
villagers, who, he knows, will disobey the Government if they 
think it safe to do so, but will, if it has shown its strength, be 
anxious to avoid its displeasure. If he also knows the characters 
of the police he may be able, by judicious questioning, to elicit 
something like the truth, but if in doubt he should support the 
police, on the general principle that tyranny is preferable to 
anarchy. 

A point on which there is considerable, difference of opinion 
is whether the police should be natives of the district or out- 
siders. Some prefer the latter as being more trustworthy and 
impartial. I have had both, and prefer natives for the following 
reasons :— 

1. They know the country and also the language, which in 
tropical Africa is apt to change every few miles. 
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2. They can be enlisted and discharged with less trouble and 
without expense. 

3. Outsiders, while perhaps more impartial, are also apt to be 
more tyrannical. They have a habit of abducting women and 
removing them from the district, whereas the native policeman 
cannot, in this respect, escape the laws of his tribe. 

4. It is a great advantage to have a number of ex-policemen 
living about a district. They understand that there is some 
method in the Government’s apparent madness, and can act as 
links between the serving police and the villagers. I have some- 
times received useful help even from men whom I had discharged 
for misconduct. 

I believe in short service for African policemen. They usually 
enlist young, and at first do not mind being continually on the 
move, but as they accumulate wives and children they find the 
frequent absences from home increasingly irksome. It is better 
not to have special men told off as prison warders, orderlies, etc., 
as the work affords rest and change for the men.. 

These remarks do not apply to large towns, where the condi- 
tions are different. : 

The question of punishments for the police presents some 
difficulty. They are continually committing offences, far oftener 
than soldiers, as they are usually working on theirown. Fines fall 
chiefly on their families. Imprisonment means that one is deprived 
not only of their services but also of those of the men detailed to 
guard them, as they must be kept separate from the other prisoners. 
Only flogging remains, and that I have found the most satisfactory 
form of punishment. They have every temptation to commit 
assault, robbery and rape, and a certain amount of these will 
always go on, but a few public floggings will reduce it considerably. 

Men will always desert if harshly treated, and one can easily 
perceive from their demeanour, conversation on the march, etc., 
whether they are contented or not. Newly joined recruits often 
desert, and it is better to let them go, as to punish them may 
discourage.recruiting. Once a recruit whom I had enlisted at a 
remote village came and said to me: ‘ When I enlisted I thought 
that all I should have to do would be to walk behind you carrying 
arifie. I donot like all this drill, so am going home, but I thought 
you would be angry if I went without telling you.’ 

Chiefs.—The idea of allowing the natives to govern them- 
selves through their own chiefs appeals to idealists, and, I am 
afraid, to lazy administrators. In practice it has serious dis- 
advantages, as few African chiefs can be trusted to give a decision 
which in any way conflicts with their own interests, and the ad- 
ministrator is placed in the dilemma of having either continually 
to upset the decisions of the chiefs or else to connive at injustice. 
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If the administrator understands the customs of the district, 
is patient in hearing cases and prompt in giving decisions, the 
natives will always have recourse to him rather than to the 
chiefs, and the chiefs themselves will often prefer to have the 
responsibility taken out of their hands. This is only natural. In 
Europe we cannot do without independent judges, so why should 
we expect to be able to do so in Africa ? 

Chiefs can generally be classified either as tyrants or weaklings. 
The former are troublesome, not only on account of the injustices 
they commit, but because they are always trying to exalt them- 
selves at the expense of the Government. The latter are a 
nuisance because they cannot maintain order themselves, but can 
interfere with the Government’s efforts to do so. 

The veneration paid to chiefs is often religious rather 
than political. They take the leading part at ceremonies and 
sacrifices and are usually the principal rainmakers of their 
districts. As a rule, however, there are qualified persons 
waiting to step into their shoes, and they find it necessary to 
maintain a body of adherents who claim as a reward for their 
allegiance privileges inconsistent with administration of justice. 
In former times the political power of the chiefs varied with 
their success or failure in war. Now that their activities in this 
respect have been curtailed they too often abandon themselves 
to debauchery. The best way of dealing with them is, I believe, 
to avoid giving them any definite legal authority, but to encourage 
those who are well-disposed to make the most of their power and 
influence. Then when complaints and accusations are brought 
they can be heard as ordinary cases and not as appeals. 

Punishments.—The punishments that can be awarded to 
African natives, as to others, may be divided into imprisonment, 
fines, and corporal punishment. To deal first with imprisonment. 
Though there is no stigma attached to imprisonment, a prisoner 
being regarded merely as a man who has for some reason or 
another incurred the displeasure of the Government, yet hard 
work and the absence of women and beer cause the African native 
so to dislike imprisonment that quite short sentences act as a 
sufficient deterrent to most offences. There is always plenty of 
work about a station—sanitation, water carrying, building, road 
clearing, etc.—upon which they can be usefully employed. If 
they are to do the maximum of work it is impossible to avoid 
giving them opportunities for misconduct and escape, but they 
will give little trouble if they can be induced to realise :-— 

(x) That they will be well treated and adequately fed. 
(2) That they will be released on the expiry of their sen- 
tences. 


(3) That they will be caught if they escape, 
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The first point needs constant attention, as police are always apt 
to bully prisoners if they get the chance. 

It is very difficult to get native subordinates to carry out the 
second point. The sort of answer one gets when one asks why a 
man was not released on the proper date is, ‘ Oh, he was re-thatch- 
ing the office roof, and I thought you would be so pleased if it was 
finished before you came back.’ 

It is important to keep on hunting for escaped prisoners. The 
power of the Government, in Africa as elsewhere, rests largely on 
prestige, and once the people can be induced to believe that escape 
is hopeless they will seldom attempt it. Other means failing, it 
may be necessary to quarter a detachment of police on the escaped 
man’s village until he is surrendered. It is dangerous to punish 
the police very severely for allowing prisoners to escape. In 
that case they will take to shooting escaping prisoners, and even 
prisoners who they think may be going to escape. The report 
will then go round that all prisoners are shot and the difficulty 
of catching offenders will be enormously increased. 

The following are some incidents that occurred in connection 
with prisoners :— ' 

Two prisoners were working outside the station under a police- 
man. One of them dived into the grass, and the policeman went 
in pursuit, after handing his hat and bandolier over to the other 
prisoner, who brought them back to the guard. 

One evening a man under a long sentence for murder escaped. 
Next morning the police went in pursuit, but met him returning. 
When questioned he said, ‘I heard that my child was dead, so 
went to the funeral. Now I have come back.’ 

Once when walking along the mountain side in a remote part 
of the district I saw above a small village of the existence of which 
I was previously unaware, as a few people had recently moved 
there to avoid the Government. I passed on, but sent some 
men to round it up at dawn. The people threw spears at them 
and escaped, except one man who was caught. I gave him a short 
sentence for non-payment of taxes, but the next day he escaped. 
I did not expect to see him again, but two days later met him 
coming into the station with a sack of corn on his head. He said, 
‘ My wife is ill and I have no one else to bring in my tax, so thought 
I had better go and fetch it myself.’ 

Once when visiting a previously unvisited village I found that 
the inhabitants had, as often happened, disappeared into the bush. 
I sat down, and presently a man appeared and greeted me warmly, 
saying, ‘You remember me. I was in prison.’ After a short 
conversation he went away and soon returned with all the 
villagers. 

We now come to fines. It is a common practice when a village 
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has given trouble to impose a collective fine of so many head of 
stock, or even to confiscate all the stock of the village. This 
should be avoided if possible. Firstly, it impoverishes the dis- 
trict ; secondly, it encourages the police to steal, as they can 
easily conceal a few extra animals; and, thirdly, it gives the 
impression that the object of the Government is to make money 
by fair means or foul. The same remarks also apply to some 
extent to ordinary fines. The natives, as a rule, know little of 
higher authorities, and care less. The only power they recognise 
is that which is visibly exercised. They are apt to believe that 
their local administrator pays the police, getc., out of the taxes 
and pockets the balance. Any system of fines, therefore, leads 
them to form a somewhat undesirable estimate of his character. 

Flogging is dealt with elsewhere under the heading of Police. 
For civilians imprisonment is, as a rule, preferable, but there are 
cases in which the power to give a few lashes is useful. Such are 
insolence to officials, offences by servants and boys, brawls among 
carriers, and minor offences which come up when one is on tour, 
and when otherwise one would have to detach an escort for the 
offender or else drag him round with one. For those who think 
that the flogging of women cannot be justified I will relate the 
following. One of the police had beaten his wife so severely that 
he broke her arm. I had him well flogged and cautioned the 
others. A day or two later one of the corporals marched his wife 
into the office and said, ‘ Last night when I came off duty I found 
no supper. I was going to beat my wife, but thought you would 
be angry, so brought her here.’ I ordered her to be beaten. 

Central Governments appear to be obsessed with the idea that 
local administrators would wallow in an orgy of cruelty and 
injustice unless their hands were tied by codes of the most minute 
and detailed regulations. These are a serious handicap to con- 
scientious officials, who have to deal with emergencies unforeseen 
by those who frame the codes, while those who would not scruple 
to commit atrocities would certainly not scruple to break regula- 
tions. 

Crime.—Homicide. In Africa the professional or deliberate 
criminal is rare, and I do not remember ever having had to deal 
with a case of robbery and murder. Homicide is fairly common, 
which is not surprising where no one ever goes about without a 
weapon of some kind. The chief causes of homicide are :— 

I. The custom that a young man must blood his spear before 
he can marry. This custom is found among savage races all over 
the world. It is not, as a rule, considered necessary that the 
victim should be a man killed in fair fight. A man taken unawares, 
or even a woman, will do as well. The custom is dead, or dying, 
in districts which have been administered for any length of time, 
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but in new districts it is not uncommon. The offender is not 
always easy to detect, as he will sometimes go to a distance from 
his village and then kill the first solitary person he meets, but the 
people of his own village all know, and though they will not give 
evidence against him, and will give him an alibi if necessary, yet 
the relatives of the victim generally find out sooner or later. It is 
usually safe to accept their evidence, as they would neither wish 
nor dare to accuse an innocent man. 

2. Blood feuds. These are usually the result of a homicide 
having been committed and the blood price not paid. They can 
usually be settled by giving the culprit a term of imprisonment— 
which, as he has also to pay the blood price, he considers most 
unfair—and then seeing that the blood price for the recent and any 
previous homicides is paid. In some districts the blood price is a 
girl, whom the deceased’s next of kin may either marry himself or 
marry to someone else and take the price. I used to substitute 
stock if possible, but sometimes the culprit had none. 

3. It is considered lawful to put to death persons possessed 
of the evil eye, and also persons who can change themselves into 
leopards. Fear of the consequences acts‘as a restraint, but cases 
occasionally occur, and though one may punish the culprit one 
cannot convince him that he has not performed a praiseworthy 
action. These sorcery cases are very difficult to treat. To 
express scepticism only leads to such retorts as, ‘ We do not know 
whether there are any bad magicians in your country; but this 
is our country, and we know that there are lots of them here.’ 

I will give a few examples of such cases. A dozen men were 
sent in by the native officer in charge of a post, who reported 
that he had found one of them about to be killed by the others. I 
elicited the following story. A man’s cow had died, and, suspect- 
ing the evil eye, he sent for the local witch-doctor. The latter 
collected all the men of the village, made each take a piece of 
stick and place it in a fire, and then selected one, a recent arrival 
in the village, as the culprit. The others were about to kill him 
when they were interrupted. 

I dismissed all except the three principal actors, sent for two 
pairs of leg-irons, fastened the man with the evil eye between the 
witch-doctor and the owner of the cow, and kept them in prison 
thus until they swore eternal friendship. 

A man became very ill, and his relatives came and complained 
that a certain man had cast a spell on him by digging up his 
footprint and keeping it in ajar. I sent for the man, who admitted 
the spell, but said that the sick man had seduced his wife. He 
refused to break the spell, but agreed after a day in prison ; and 
the sick man recovered. 

A man complained that an unsuccessful suitor of his wife’s 
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had stolen her apron, and that therefore she remained barren. 
I sent him to fetch the man, who surrendered the apron. The 
woman became pregnant soon afterwards. 

A man accuses a woman of turning herself into a leopard and 
killing his sheep. The woman is produced :— 

‘Is it true that you can turn yourself into a leopard ? ’ 

‘Yes. I and my father before me. We are all leopard people 
in my family.’ 

‘ Why did you kill this man’s sheep ? ’ 

‘I did not want to, but so-and-so kept on bothering me till I 
consented.’ 

(So-and-so is sent for.) 

‘ Why did you induce this woman to kill this man’s sheep ?’ 

‘ His son took my son’s wife.’ 

‘ Where is she now ?’ 

‘ He was so frightened when the leopard killed the sheep that 
he gave her back.’ 

‘ Then you had better pay for the sheep.’ 

‘Very well.’ Case settled. 

A person in leopard shape can be distinguished from an 
ordinary leopard by the fact that he is impervious to spears. The 
proper way to treat him, I was told, is to wait until he resumes 
human shape and then kill him. 

There was another case in which it appeared that a certain 
man kept the bones of his ancestors in pots, and that on demand 
he would turn them into leopards and hire them out for purposes 
of intimidation. 

Besides the price of blood, tribal law fixes the price for 
injuries of all kinds. The price for killing a person accidentally or 
in self-defence is the same as that for murder. 

Some men were sitting on a pole, which broke and killed a man 
sitting below. I had to divide the blood price among those who 
were on the pole. 

It is popularly supposed that the African native leads a free 
and easy, happy-go-lucky kind of existence. As a fact, however, 
he is surrounded by a network of customs and superstitions, and 
spends a large part of his time in performing and attending cere- 
monies, which are even more numerous than in Europe, as, in 
addition to those at death, the new year, etc., they take place at 
various stages of the cultivation, on building a house, in case of 
disease or drought, etc. Many of them involve a great deal of 
dancing and beer-drinking. With them, as a rule, the adminis- 
trator has no official connection, though I once had a case in which 
a man was nearly killed for creating a disturbance at the cere- 
mony which precedes the sowing. They said he might have ruined 
the crops. 
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Rainmakers sometimes cause trouble. Though usually clever 
both at foretelling rain and inventing excuses, they are occasionally 
charged with non-fulfilment of contract, and I once had a case in 
which a village bribed the rainmaker to keep the rain away from 
a hostile village. 

It is the customs with regard to payment for wives, however, 
that give rise to most of the litigation. Payments may be made 
in cows, sheep, iron, beads, or cash ; in addition, the bridegroom 
may have to work for his father-in-law for a stated period. Pay- 
ments may begin at the birth of the bride and continue till her 
daughter marries. It is quite common for men to divorce their 
wives and for women to desert their husbands, and in these cases 
compensation must be paid. In such circumstances it may 
easily be imagined that endless opportunities are afforded for 
disputes and sharp practice. 

Examples of the sort of conundrums one gets are :— 

1. A girl was going from her father’s village to that of her 
future husband when she was struck by lightning and killed. 
Should the bridegroom pay ? 

2. Two men who own no stock exchange sisters. One of them 
runs away from her husband, who thereupon demands his sister 
back from the other. 

3. A man paid a cow towards the marriage price. The girl’s 
father changed his mind and married her to another, so the first 
man demanded his cow back. The father said that it was sick 
when it arrived and died almost immediately. 

4. A chief took a girl in settlement of an alleged ancient blood 
feud which was not admitted by her parents. After the chief's 
death her parents married her to another man. The chief’s heir 
claimed the marriage price. 

It will be seen that it is not always easy to give a decision even 
when the facts are admitted. This they seldom are, and in addition 
there is the difficulty of deciding whether cases come within the 
time limit which one has to impose, as otherwise people will demand 
compensation for injuries inflicted on their remote ancestors. 

Most of the cases given above occurred in the Lotuko tribe, 
who live on the Uganda frontier of the Sudan, but all that I have 
seen or heard of other tribes leads me to believe that they are 
typical. 

If in the foregoing the character of the natives is shown in 
a sinister light, it must be remembered that the police reports 
would give a stranger a poor opinion of the people of this country, 
while some crimes which are only too common in Europe—cruelty 
to children, for example—are, as far as my experience goes, 
unknown in tropical Africa. 

RAGLAN, 





HOUSING AND RENTS 


OF all the problems with which the new Government is confronted 
the most vital and most urgent and most difficult is that of 
of Housing. When, however, this problem is described as urgent, 
it is to be hoped that no legislation will be rushed through without 
mature consideration. The provision of houses at a low rent is 
vital to our country. Low house rent is quite as important as 
cheap food. Everyone agrees that we can only find full employ- 
ment for our people by the recovery of our export trade. That 
export trade can only be recovered by lower production costs. 
In order to enable the workers to maintain themselves in a state 
of comfort on a lower rate of wage they must have cheap rents 
It is not the slightest use providing the worker with a ‘ twelve 
houses to the acre’ scheme if those houses cannot be let at less 
than 1/. per week. Nor is it a wise procedure to build houses 
which cannot be let at an economic rent under 1/. per week and 
to subsidise such houses by letting them at Ios. per week. The 
only effect is that industry pays a higher charge, and by higher 
taxation the working costs rise. The real problem is the provision 
of houses for the man earning 3/. a week. Therefore, while we do 
not want to go back to the old slack methods when houses were 
put up with no restrictions, we must relax considerably from the 
twelve houses to the acre ideal. Rows of houses-can be built 
much cheaper than semi-detached or detached houses. There 
is economy in bricks and slates and every other article required 
in house building. A good deal has been said and written against 
the German tenement system—that it is unhealthy. In my view 
that system is much healthier than our own. We are told that 
there are more rickety children in proportion to population in 
Germany than in any country in the world. If that is so, I am 
sure the cause is not her housing system. If there ought 
to be rickety children anywhere, we should find them in 
greater abundance in the East End slums of London, in the 
Scotland Road area of Liverpool, or in Glasgow or in Edinburgh, 
where I am credibly informed the population is the most 
confined. If there is wise provision of open spaces and parks to 
keep the playing child off the streets and to provide the necessary 
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lungs for our population, then the tenement system should be 
fully considered. 

It might be of advantage to review the legislation of the past, 
What has caused the shortage of houses? There was a housing 
problem undoubtedly before 1909, but it was not so acute that 
wise legislation then could not have solved the problem without 
serious cost to the Exchequer. But since 1909 a number of 
incidents have occurred the cumulative effect of which has 
prevented the building of houses by private enterprise. First 
there were the Land Tax proposals in the Budget of 1909. This 
undoubtedly drove the house-building speculator out of the 
market. He cut down his schemes and ceased to build at the 
same rate as previously. Was it not natural that he should do 
so? He feared that, after running the risk of a hazardous 
speculation, the whole of his profits would be taken from him. 
There are some people who rail against the speculative builder 
of the past decade as a scoundrel and a despicable person. He 
was, in fact, a philanthropist to the nation. Very few speculative 
builders ever made a living out of the business. If we examine 
the bankruptcy returns for the last twenty pre-war years, we 
shall find that the building and allied trades showed more 
‘serious losses than any other. They built houses with little 
capital, they borrowed money at high rates of interest, and were 
forced to sell at a much lower price than the cost of construction. 

Many are the houses tenanted by the workers to-day at rents 
lower than their economic value. They have been built at a 
serious loss by the speculative builder. You can search the 
country over; you will find very few speculative builders who 
have succeeded in making a living out of their business. 

The second incident causing the housing shortage was the 
five years of war. During this period, as we all know, practically 
no houses were built. The third cause of housing shortage was 
the Rent Restriction Acts. These Acts, which are probably the 
most confused example of legislation ever placed on the Statute- 
book, were passed in a time of national emergency. There was 
probably no other alternative but to pass them, but they have 
undoubtedly prevented building. The speculative builder would 
not build houses with these restrictive measures tied closely 
round his neck. What was the use of building a house when the 
tenant to whom he let it remained its complete master ? Further, 
the speculative builder relied for his business upon the finance 
of a mortgage. Who would lend money on the security of a 
house unless they had full protection of sale in case of default ? 
With the Rent Restriction Acts in operation a sale in case of default 
on the part of the owner might not be possible, as it is well known 
that sales without vacant possession are never easy. 
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An additional reason for condemning the Rent Restriction Acts 
is that some tenants claiming protection under them are not 
deserving of our sympathy. There are, for example, the people 
who rent a house at Ios. per week and let two unfurnished rooms 
at 20s. There are even worse examples than this, which have 
been examined by the Select Committee set up for the purpose. 
This procedure is gross profiteering, and such people should 
not be able to claim protection. What is the use, too, of 
forcing restrictions that houses shall be built only twelve to 
the acre when at the same time you overcrowd those houses ? 
It is defeating the very object of the proposal. There is also 
a man within my knowledge who, while claiming protection 
as a tenant under. the ‘Rent Restriction Acts, has recently bought 
himself a Daimler motor car. That man would probably build 
a house for himself if there were no Rent Restriction Acts in 
operation. If he can afford to buy a Daimler car, he can 
certainly provide capital to build a house for himself, and should 
not need protection. 

Any renewal of the Rent Restriction Acts which is contemplated 
in the new Housing Bill should be conditional. I should like to 
see the tenant claiming protection under the Act made to produce 
evidence, such as his income tax returns, to the county court 
judge. Certainly no person with an income over roool, per annum 
should be given protection. Such people can afford to build 
houses for themselves. 

Then as a further cause of the house shortage we are faced 
with the restrictive policy of the trade unions. We hear a great 
deal about unemployment in the building trades from the Socialists. 
An analysis of the figures would be interesting. It will be found, 
I think, that though there are many builders’ labourers un- 
employed, some bricklayers, and some men in other branches, 
there are very few plasterers unemployed. The work of the 
plasterer is the bottle-neck through which all employment in the 
building trades has to pass. And what do we find in this branch 
of the trade? The plasterers’ trade union will not allow any 
dilution, will not allow any payment by results, will not allow any 
overtime, and will not allow more than a limited number of 
apprentices. What is the result? Works and buildings have 
been delayed in their construction. Not only that: the shortage 
of plasterers has prevented a large increase of employment in 
other branches of the trade. More houses could and would be 
built if the plasterers would take a more enlightened and unselfish 
view of their responsibilities. You might decide to build any 
number of houses, but the proposal is limited to the number of 
houses you can have plastered. 


Finally, as a further cause of housing shortage, there was the © 
Vor. XCIII—No. 554. QQ 
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deplorable policy adopted by the Coalition Government in 
1919. They tried to build houses on the same lines as they pro- 
duced shells. They had the idea of massed production on the 
brain. Most of the officials from the Ministry of Munitions were 
transferred to a new department known as the Department 
of Building Material Supplies. The same methods were started 
which put the cost of munitions up to such a high figure. Every- 
thing was controlled and a state of semi-nationalisation was 
attempted. The result was that the price of building materials 
rose to such an extent that a working man’s house was actually 
costing 1200/. without land, drainage, or road costs. Under the 
Housigg Acts of 1919 practically the whole cost of these schemes 
falls on the State. The municipalities built the houses and were 
compensated for the outlay over and above the penny rate. There 
was no incentive placed upon those who spent the money to be 
economical, and money was expended as if the State purse was 
bottomless. We are only beginning to realise the wild and foolish 
extravagance into which the Government of 19tg9 plunged. A mild 
estimate is that this policy will have cost the country 9,000,0001. 
annually for sixty years, and this prodigious sum has not even 
touched the fringe of the problem. It has, in fact, actually pre- 
vented houses from being built. For every house built two houses 
were being lost in production. We have not provided for the 
needs of our growing population, much less have we tackled the 
arrears which were staring us in the face. 

Now, having examined the causes of the house shortage, we 
may with advantage examine the problem itself and suggest 
remedies. There must be, I think, a division in the problem— 

1. Slum areas. 

2. Shortage of houses. 

Dealing with the slum areas first, it is idle to suggest that 
private enterprise can provide a remedy for the terrible condition 
in some of our great cities. It is idle, too, to pretend that we can 
adopt a policy of laissez faire. Whether we look at the question 
from a political point of view or from the point of view of national 
finance, the problem must be tackled. From the political point 
of view there is no doubt that slum areas are the most prolific 
breeders of Socialists. They breed that discontent which is the 
bread of life for Socialistic propaganda. From the financial point 
of view the slum areas are a serious economic burden. Disease 
begins and becomes infected in these blots on our national life. 
Looking at them from a purely mercenary and selfish standpoint, 
it is, too, worth while paying a price in the shape of an insurance 
premium to clear them away. Disease once started infects all 
areas. Those in high stations suffer in health and in life through 
disease started in the slums. 
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Slum areas, however, cannot be dealt with except at a loss, 
so it is useless to leave this problem to private enterprise, as 
there can be no private profit. We should view the problem 
in the same light as it has been seen by the City Fathers in my 
native city of Liverpool. There, twenty or thirty years ago, the 
slums were notorious. They are still bad, but there has been a 
vast improvement. Howhasit beendone? The authorities said 
rightly that it was no use pulling down slums unless you realised 
two things: first, that you must provide accommodation for the 
inhabitants during the period of demolition ; second, that it is no 
use pulling down slum houses where the tenants are paying 4s., 5s., 
or 6s. a week unless you provide accommodation at something like 
the same rents. It is here where the twelve houses to the acre 
scheme has failed. These houses cannot and never will be built 
to be let at an economic rent of 6s. a week. Furthermore, if our 
population is to be housed on the twelve houses to the acre ideal, 
our towns will cover a much wider area. Then we come up against 
the transport problem, and the difficulty of transporting our 
labouring classes in quick cheap trains to and from their work. 
I am convinced that any attempt to remove slums and replace 
them by new houses of the type attempted in 1919 is doomed to 
failure. I am also convinced that they cannot be replaced by any 
other means than the tenement system. This has been the system 
adopted in Liverpool, while we know that the working popula- 
tions of Germany and New York are mainly housed in this way. 

In Liverpool the authorities pulled down the slum areas and 
replaced them by corporation tenement houses the sanitary 
arrangements of which are under the management of the cor- 
poration officials. This latter point is most important. Many of 
the slum houses in England are old better-class houses which 
have been left high and dry by the sweep of the merchant 
and the manufacturer into the country. They never were suitable 
for letting to numerous families. There were no sanitary arrange- 
ments on an adequate scale, and no encouragement to careful 
housewives. In all phases of society we find the careless house- 
wife, and probably among the labouring classes we shall find a 
larger proportion ready to let things go. In any case, they have 
not the domestic assistance to see that everything is done on the 
most approved lines. In the West End flat the owner clears 
away all the refuse, and the tenant is not responsible for keeping 
anything clean outside his own front door. So it should be in the 
workmen’s tenement house, for otherwise that block of houses will 
soon develop into a worse slum dwelling than the one you have 
recently demolished. It may be said that this will cost money. 
I believe I am correct in saying that the cost in Liverpool was less 
than a penny rate, or, anyhow, something quite small, which was 
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never felt. The scheme bestows great benefits upon those 
working people, and also, I believe, bestows great benefits upon 
all classes in that great seaport community. 

When we come, however, to the housing shortage, we find 
ourselves upon quite a different plane. In an earlier portion of 
this article I referred to the Land Taxes of 1909. Those taxes 
have been rightly condemned by all sections of the community 
and have been repealed. That does not mean that as far as the 
land is concerned everything is for the best in the best of all lands. 
It is my view that we want an equitable review of the leasehold 
system. It has always seemed to be grossly unjust that the land- 
owner should have power to seize at the end of his lease, not only 
his land, but the buildings which the leaseholder has erected upon 
it, without compensation. I know that this practice is seldom 
acted upon, but, at the same time, by a system of fines and 
increased ground rents serious penalties are enforced. I know 
that there are powerful arguments on the landowner’s side, and 
I am not in favour of any scheme which would not be thoroughly 
equitable and just. It is my view that some scheme should be 
adopted whereby the tenant under a ground lease would be 
legally entitled to purchase his freehold in urban areas at the 
rate of an agreed number of years’ purchase of his ground rent. 
I mention this in passing, because this legislation would have an 
effect on the house-building problem. 

Now as to the main problem. It is obvious that we must 
abandon the twelve houses to the acre ideal. In pre-war days the 
working men’s dwellings were built on the basis of nearer forty 
houses to the acre. If the present restrictions are continued, we 
shall never decontrol houses, and we shall never abolish housing 
subsidies. If we provide plenty of parks and open spaces, I do 
not think these idealistic schemes are necessary. Such plans will 
mean that the houses will never be built. If they are built, they 
will be so expensive that no working man can afford to pay an 
economic rent. The only way, as I have stated earlier, that 
houses can be provided at an economic rent is by building rows of 
cottages as in the past, or by the tenement system. The restric- 
tions imposed by the Ministry of Health must be considerably 
relaxed. It is far better to override our objections (and there are 
many to these systems) in view of the urgency of houses. It is 
far better to have an inferior house than to have no house at all. 
I am quite sure that if a plébiscite were taken the worker would 
prefer the cottage in a row of houses to the miserable existence as 
a lodger or a part-tenant. 

I opened with some reference to the Rent Restriction Act 
which comes to an end in June 1923. A close study of that Act 
and its working convinced me that in its present form it must come 
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to an end as soon as possible. It is obvious, however, that some 
means must be found to give protection to the tenants, who would 
otherwise be thrown on the streets in great numbers or be forced 
to pay greatly increased rents. The recommendations of the 
Onslow Committee are that there shall be gradual decontrol. The 
Government policy seems to adopt this scheme with modifications. 
It proposes that decontrol shall be postponed for one or two 
years, and that decontrol shall be effected by slow stages. In 
my view you cannot separate the question of rent restriction 
from the provision of houses. The real solution is to put the house- 
building business back on its feet again. The business must be 
rescued from its position of semi-State control: State and 
municipal house building has failed. How can this object be 
achieved ? We do not want any more temporary legislation, 
and we should proceed to consider new legislation of a com- 
prehensive and permanent kind. It is stated that the Government 
are considering the scheme proposed by Mr. E. D. Simon, 
the ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester, for a Government subsidy 
of 6/. per house. This scheme has attractions, but all subsidies 
are vicious and doomed to failure. Why not say to the 
tenant when he ceases to have protection under the Rent 
Restriction Acts that the Government will give him facilities to 
build a house for himself? If he goes to an approved building 
society they will lend him the full amount necessary to build his 
house, and the Government will guarantee that society against 
loss on the transaction. We should want to stipulate that the 
house should be of a certain type, and would not cost more than 
an agreed figure, but beyond that we should not specify for any 
State interference. The tenant would then pay his interest to 
the building society weekly with an agreed addition for a sinking 
fund, so that in a few years the house would become his own 
property. That scheme could be made, I am sure, into a sound 
businesslike arrangement. I do not believe it would cost the 
State anything. The only risk would be the stability of the 
building societies and defaulting tenants. In either cases the 
houses would revert to the State, and for a long period of years 
they would be readily sold at cost price. The scheme need not be 
confined to building societies, for co-operative societies, insurance 
companies, friendly societies—all sound financial institutions— 
have in the past undertaken this work. I believe that by building 
houses in rows and tenement houses they can be built to let at an 
economic rent. It should, of course, be a clear provision of the 
Government guarantee that the houses would not cost more than 
an agreed figure. We must not allow the master builder to rush 
up prices again. The result of this scheme would be that great 
bodies of our working people would become owners of their own 
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dwellings. Instead of being careless tenants, they would be owners 
of bricks and mortar of their own, and I venture to predict that 
those houses would not develop into slums. They would become 
models of working men’s dwellings—happy, clean, well kept. It 
was the great Napoleon who worked out the scheme of peasant 
ownership in land in France. There are five times more land- 
owners in France than in our country. Who can deny that from 
the thrifty, hard-working Frenchmen we have not a lesson to 
learn? England is a great industrial nation, and we are 
dependent upon our great towns for our prosperity. If we 
had in those towns great bodies of our people owning property 
of their own we should not have a discontented population, and 
it would not vote Socialist. 
Joun R. REMER. 





CURRENCY AND PRICES 


It is probable that no one factor has been responsible for so much 
of the social disturbance and unrest, which are the outstanding 
features of the post-war world, as the violent fluctuations in 
prices, or, in other words, the value of money as expressed in terms 
of the commodities of everyday use. 

The extent of the disturbance due to these fluctuations can 
hardly be exaggerated. Anyone with a fixed income of, say, 400/. 
a year in 1914, found the real value of that income changed from 
400/. to about 150/. in 1920, and to 220/. to-day, expressed in the 
real value of what it will buy. All pre-war debtors have been 
enabled to repay their debts in money worth about half the value 
of the money they borrowed before the war. Business became 
a gigantic speculation in which the large profits made while prices 
were rising caused great ill-feeling, and the large losses made 
during the fall in prices caused loss of business confidence and 
unemployment. Throughout labour disputes have been frequent, 
and bitter feeling has been engendered, owing to the necessity for 
continual wage adjustment, both up and down, only mitigated in 
part by sliding scales based on the cost of living. Whole 
classes were ruined or enriched, and this redistribution of wealth 
took place on an accidental basis, with no relation to justice 
or social policy. 

It is curious how little public attention has been given to the 
cause of these changes during the last few years. While con- 
siderable attention is given, very naturally, to an item of a few 
thousand, or even million, pounds in the national accounts, 
changes in the value of money to the extent of hundreds of millions 
a year, which affect both the national finances and every citizen, 
pass more or less unchallenged or are accepted as an act of 
Providence. 


A change in prices of 5 per cent. is hardly discussed, while a 
change of 1s. in the Income Tax is a subject of great agitation, 
yet to anyone with a fixed income they represent about the same 
gain or loss. . 

The events of the last five years are, however, beyond recall, 
and it is the probable development in the future which is of 
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interest to-day. If the fluctuations of the last four years are to 
continue, even on a modified scale, the country will enjoy neither 
stability nor tranquillity. 

These fluctuations are not an act of Providence, but a definite 
result of policy, and our policy during the last three years has 
been guided by the reports of the ‘ Cunliffe ’ Committee, which 
was appointed at the end of the war ‘to consider the various 
problems which will arise in connection with currency and the 
foreign exchanges during the period of reconstruction and report 
upon the steps required to bring about the restoration of normal 
conditions in due course.’ 

This Committee issued an interim report in August 1918, and 
a final report in December 1919, which may be summarised as 
aiming at the restoration of the pre-war position by deflating the 
currency until it stands at par with gold, and so bringing our 
exchange to par with the United States of America. We are now 
approaching the position when this will be accomplished, and it is 
opportune to consider the results which will follow. 

Before the war prices in all countries using the gold 
standard moved together and corresponded closely, since the 
price level was simply the expression of the value of commodities 
in terms of gold, while the value of gold was kept fixed. The 
result was that prices in all countries moved gradually up or down, 
in the main, according to the relation between the volume of gold 
(together with the credit based on gold) and the volume of trade, 
modified to a certain extent by changes in the velocity of circula- 
tion. In the words of the interim report of the Cunliffe Com- 
mittee, ‘ there was therefore an automatic machinery by which 
the volume of purchasing power in this country was continually 
adjusted to world prices of commodities in general.’ 

In England prices rose at an average rate of about 14 per cent. 
per annum during the twenty years from 1894 to 1914, while they 
were steadily falling at about the same pace during the twenty 
years before 1894. What prospect then is opened up for us in the 
immediate future when we have reached par with America and 
a gold basis ? 

In the first place, it is probable that variations in the price of 
commodities, as expressed in gold, will be more violent than 
before. The complex system which used to operate is shattered 
in many countries, the volume of trade or commodities is likely 
to be more variable owing to international conditions, the number 
of countries where the gold standard is effective is so reduced that 
these countries will react more violently upon each other, and the 
gold available is badly distributed among the different countries 
concerned. 

The supply of gold for the future is uncertain. Professor 
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Cassel in his memorandum to the League of Nations of 1921 
considers that it may prove inadequate, estimating the necessary 
annual production at 100,000,000/. per annum as against the 
present output of about two-thirds of this amount. The future 
policy of banks and Governments towards the re-establishment of 
gold reserves and currencies is unknown, and the amount taken 
by the East during the last few years has been very variable. 
Thus one of the chief elements in determining the price level, 
when the gold standard is resumed, will probably be more 
variable than of old and will have a correspondingly disturbing 
effect. 

If the annual change in prices was about 1} per cent. before 
the war, it is quite possible that in the immediate future it may 
average ten times this figure; indeed, in America prices have 
risen about 15 per cent. during the last twelve months, although 
that country has an effective gold standard. 

This rise in America is a form of gold inflation, similar to that 
which took place in the early part of the war, and shows the 
instability which we may expect from the gold standard in the 
near future. 

In any country using a gold standard a surfeit of gold causes an 
expansion of credit because credit is based on gold. The results of 
such an expansion are similar to those caused by paper inflations, 
and include a rise in prices. 

The long and gradual cycles of price movement before 1914 
tended to concentrate attention upon one aspect over a period of 
years, such as the rise in prices during the period 1894 to 1914, 
but during the last four years we have passed through a full cycle 
in so short a time as to present a complete picture such as was 
only visible previously over a whole generation. It should be 
possible to obtain from this experience data which will be useful 
in moulding our policy for the future, and certain facts stand out 
which will hardly be contested by anyone : 

1. That countries tend to be industrially prosperous under 
inflation, and to suffer from trade depression under deflation. A 
comparison between events in such countries as America, England, 
Germany and France proves this. 

2 In the present disturbed state of the world it is possible to 
have a considerable and rapid inflation due to gold, as has happened 
in the United States of America. 

3. Continued inflation brings ruin in the end, as has been and 
is being proved by various Continental countries. 

4. Large and quick changes in the value of money bring serious 
labour and other social troubles. 

5. Deflation, carried to an extreme, would make the cottons 
debt, as well as private debts, an intolerable burden, expressed 
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in commodity value, just as Germany, by the opposite} process, 
has practically wiped out her internal debt. 

From the above facts it is clear that we cannot deflate nor 
inflate without grave risk, and in fact that what we need is a 
stabilised general level of prices. It has been suggested already 
that merely to return to the pre-war system will not bring this 
about, which points to the conclusion that the Government, in 
conjunction with the Bank of England, should control credit and 
currency with the definite object of stabilisation. The question 
is, Can this be done, and if so, are there any serious objections to it ? 

During the last 100 years many theories have been put 
forward on this subject, notably during the last ten years by 
Professor Irving Fisher in the United States of America, but it is 
in this connection that the value of our experience in the last few 
years appears. Apart from theory, it has become obvious how 
closely prices follow monetary policy in all countries, especially 
where, as in most cases, an inconvertible paper currency is in use. 

In this country we have lived under an inconvertible currency 
(in practice) for eight and a half years ; during the first five and a 
half years credit and currency were manipulated by inflation to 
provide for war expenses, and during the last three years by defla- 
tion to carry out the policy of the Cunliffe Committee and restore 
the pre-war system. 

The close correspondence of events during the whole period is 
remarkable: immediately after the war inflation continued, and 
during 1919 prices continued to rise, but early in 1920 the break 
came. In November 1919 the Bank rate, which had been 5 per 
cent. for over two years, was raised to 6 per cent. ; in December 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that the recommenda- 
tions of the Cunliffe Committee would be followed, and that the 
currency note issue would be limited; and in April 1920 the 
Bank rate was raised to 7 per cent. The effect was immediately 
apparent: the rise in wholesale prices was checked, reaching its 
maximum in April 1920, and the fall began, which continued 
rapidly till the end of 1921. During 1921 and the first half of 
1922 the Bank rate was steadily reduced till it reached 3 per cent. 
in July last, at which figure it still stands. This reduction even- 
tually checked the fall in prices early in 1922, and they remained 
steady till the end of the year. 

Since the beginning of 1920 the currency note issue has been 
continuously reduced, according to the policy laid down, while the 
floating debt remained fairly constant until the latter part of 1921, 
since when it has been steadily reduced. This reduction acted as a 
measure of deflation and thereby possibly helped to prevent an 
upward reaction in prices. 

The slump in prices brought with it unemployment, losses, 
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bankruptcies, in fact the usual results, and if anyone believes 
that it was due to world conditions over which we have no control, 
it is reasonable to ask why, if that were the case, Continental 
countries who continued to inflate did not experience the same. 

The measures taken by the Government and the Bank have 
controlled credit and prices as a throttle controls an engine ; and 
it appears that the three most important factors in this connection 
at the present time are, firstly, the control of the Bank rate ; 
secondly, the method employed by the Government to fund or 
repay floating debt; and thirdly, the control of the currency 
note issue. Judging from the results obtained already, there 
would not appear to be any insuperable difficulty in using these 
methods to maintain the price level at a reasonably stable figure, 
as measured by an index number. 

An index number for commodity prices is already used by the 
Government to regulate the salaries of its employees as well as by 
local authorities and many employers of labour, and though it 
may take time to perfect the system, it should be possible to use 
an index by which prices would be adjusted to a level accurately 
enough for practical purposes. 

It is often objected that any system which is not based on the 
rigid maintenance of the gold standard would be a temptation 
to an unscrupulous Government to inflate the currency for extrava- 
gant purposes, but no Government which is determined to live on 
borrowed money will be deterred from doing so by any standard, 
while it may be claimed that a steady price level would do much 
to prevent such unrest in the country as might lead to a Govern- 
ment of this character coming into power. 

There is, however, another objection which must be taken more 
seriously. It is clear that if our prices were maintained at a 
different level from gold prices, our exchange could not remain at 
par with countries, such as America, which maintained a gold 
standard. The consequent fluctuation in exchange, representing 
the difference between these two levels, would be moderate and 
gradual, but it must be admitted that there is a strong feeling in 
favour of maintaining our exchange at par, though it may be 
questioned whether the importance attached to this has not been 
over-estimated. 

Three factors enter into the monetary side of international 
trade, viz., the value of money in the foreign country, the value 
of money in this country, and the rate of exchange between the 
two currencies. Before the war the exchanges were kept practi- 
cally fixed, while prices in both countries varied; but at the 
present time many countries cannot, or will not, play the game 
according to these rules, with the result that we not only have all 
the evils of fluctuating prices, but in addition cannot expect in 
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the near future to get a fixed exchange, except with America and 
a few other countries. 

The only one of these three elements which we can control is 
the value of money in our own country, and if this were fixed it 
would at least provide traders with one firm basis, viz., the real 
value of the pound sterling which they received when selling, or 
paid when buying. Looking at it in another way, the value of a 
given quantity of dollars to someone in England is a product of 
the exchange and the value of money in England, and it does not 
matter which of these two factors is variable and which is fixed : 
the value received is the same. 

In any case, since one of the two must vary, it is far easier 
for the few trained business men who deal in foreign currencies to 
use a varying exchange than it is for the millions of workers to 
use a currency which varies in purchasing power: the former are 
experts who can be expected to exercise foresight ; the latter are 
millions who know little of international trade or finance, and who 
mistrust the changes in prices and index numbers. 

Further, it must be remembered that, whereas variations in 
foreign exchange affect our foreign trade, variations in the value 
of our currency, in the form of prices, affect all trade, both home 
and foreign, and therefore have a far more disturbing effect. 

A steady general level of prices, regulated by monetary policy, 
does not, of course, necessitate fixing the price of any one com- 
modity, but it would tend towards stabilising individual prices, 
because it would tend to stabilise wages, and also all industries 
which were wholly or mainly independent of foreign products, 
including such important basic industries as coal and transport. 

The evils of the perpetual alternation of boom and slump, with 
their consequences of unemployment or overtime and speculation, 
would be minimised by a stable value of money ; but by far the 
most important aspect of the whole matter is its bearing on the 
labour question. 

It is idle to hope for any lessening of the mistrust and suspicion 
which are the most unfortunate features of the industrial position 
until our measurement of value is a real measure in that it is a 
fixed quantity, and until an expression such as a wage of 3/. a week 
does not mean something totally different on two dates twelve 
months apart. If the 3/. would always buy the same quantity 
in a shop, the workman would know where he stood, and an 
increase or decrease of wages would 1epresent a real increase or 
decrease, to be judged on its merits. 

It has been pointed out by economists that our standard of 
value is the only one which we allow to vary ; if our standard of 
length had varied in the same way, the yard measure would have 
been about 8 feet in 1920, and would be about 5 feet to-day. 
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Such a state of affairs sounds fantastic, but the variations in our 
measure of value are as great an anachronism and may become a 
serious danger under the complicated conditions of the modern 
world. 

At the present time we have a unique opportunity ; no drastic 
change is required, because the people are quite accustomed to 
the currency now in use. All that is necessary is for the Govern- 
ment which has regulated the currency to meet war emergencies 
to use the same methods in order to maintain a stable level of 
prices, and thereby take a long step forward on the road towards 
the renewal of business confidence and industrial peace. 


VERNON. 
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The constant birth of new ideas has demanded the exercise of the greatest 
care, not only to ensure that no device or suggestion of real value should be 
overlooked or discouraged, but also to regulate the enthusiasm of the specialist 
and prevent each new development assuming dimensions out of proportion 
to its real value.—The Final Despatch of Str D. Hate. 


THE quotation given above, although it may at first sight appear 
to be ill chosen as an introduction for a subject which must give 
rise to much controversy, has been selected with a definite purpose. 

It seems to the writer that during the war of 1914-18 there 
was but little opportunity of examining and'perfecting new instru- 
ments of war; but now, when immediate danger of a conflict 
between the British Empire and a first-class Power seems to have 
been removed, there should be time to listen to the enthusiast and 
to ensure that new developments in military science are allowed 
to assume dimensions in proportion to their real value. 

The process of adapting aeronautical science to military uses 
can only be developed by gradual stages, since it takes time not 
only to perfect a new instrument but to learn how best to use it. 
Between the years 1914-1918 military aviation, stimulated by the 
necessities of war, progressed very rapidly in some directions but 
remained undeveloped in others ; thus, aircraft were soon univer- 
sally recognised as necessary for reconnaissance, observation of artil- 
lery fire and co-operation with infantry, as well as for aerial fighting 
in order to prevent the enemy from carrying out similar duties. 

But it was not till the closing stages of the Great War that the 
direct powers of offence against ground objectives possessed by 
aircraft were beginning to show themselves. 

The leading masters of military science all agree that the larger 
principles of war are unchanging, but that the methods of applying 
these principles are liable to change. If we examine records of 
past campaigns, we can find numerous instances which illustrate 
the danger of ignoring the modifications rendered necessary in 
the art of war by the discovery of a new weapon or the evolution 
of new tactics. Thus: 


in 1806, the Prussian army took the field with the old linear tactics, which 
could no longer cope with the changed battle forms of the Napoleonic 
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period, and in spite of all its heroism suffered a severe defeat. Again, in 
1866 the Austrians had been too late to realise the importance of the 
breech-loading rifle; they kept to their old percussion rifle and their 
Napoleonic columns and shock tactics, and were simply decimated by the 
Prussian infantry, which relied on its weapon and fought in open forma- 
tion. 


History, moreover, teaches us that : 


changes of tactics have not only taken place after changes in weapons, 
which necessarily is the case, but that the interval between such changes 
has been unduly long.* 


It seems, therefore, reasonable to assume that the year 1918 
closed a chapter in the book of military science and that new 
weapons such as aircraft, when we have learnt to use them effec- 
tively, will necessitate a revision of military tactics. 

Military operations during the last great war can be divided, 
speaking generally, into two main classes : trench warfare, with 
the frontal ‘ break-through ’ battle, and manceuvre warfare, which 
inevitably resulted from an encounter between two forces one of 
which, for numerical or geographical reasons, was compelled to 
present a front capable of envelopment. On the Western Front 
trench or static warfare played by far the larger part—so much so 
that the sharply defined trench line which separated the com- 
batants grew to be regarded as an essential feature of modern 
war. In fact, to those who spent many months, and even years, 
on the Western Front it is difficult to visualise war without this 
well-marked boundary between contending forces. But we must 
guard against any tendency to assume that the next great war 
will necessarily develop on similar lines to the last ; rather should 
we carefully examine the records of operations which took place 
on various fronts and deduce lessons therefrom which may guide 
us in determining the changes required in the training, equipping 
and organising of our armed forces that may be rendered necessary 
by the evolution of science. 

The factor most likely to exercise an influence on the art of war 
is undoubtedly the birth of military aviation. As explained 
above, it is difficult to gauge the full value of this new arm, which 
was only tested in its infancy, but it remains, nevertheless, our 
duty to look into the future and prepare all branches of our 
military forces so that by their peace training they may be capable 
of modifying their tactics both offensive and defensive to meet 
this new development of military science. 


1 The War of the Future. By General von Bernhardi. 
2 Naval Warfare. By Admiral Mahan. 
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The subject of this paper, ‘ The influence of aircraft on mili- 
tary strategy and tactics,’ is a wide one, for already many instances 
can be extracted from the records of the Great War, and of minor 
operations carried out since, to show that aircraft can often play 
an important, sometimes even a predominant part in the opera- 
tions attempted by troops on the ground. But this subject is 
limited in scope if we only consider the case of war against an 
enemy possessing an air force similarly equipped. This ‘ narrow- 
ing down ’ of the issue is most desirable, since, although our air 
forces have gained more experience in attacking ground objec- 
tives than any other air service in the world, our Army has rarely 
if ever had to undergo attack from aircraft of an enemy which 
has gained superiority in the air. 

The classic examples of ground operations in which air power 
proved a dominant factor—#.e., the Turkish retreat from Palestine 
in 1918, the Bulgarian retreat from Salonika, the Afghan cam- 
paign of 1919, the Somaliland campaign of 1920, the release of 
Colonel Jacob’s Mission in 1919, and the expedition against the 
Garfak Neuers in 1920—all are instances showing the effect that 
can be produced by a few aircraft properly employed. These 
instances are of interest in that they demonstrate the effect pro- 
duced by a few aircraft on a defeated or uncivilised enemy ; but 
they do not help us in foreshadowing war against a first-class 
Power. What will that war be like, and what measures should 
we take to prepare for it ? 

All first-class military nations are beginning to develop their 
air power ; they realise that the day is not far off when the move- 
ment of troops, and even of ships, in the face of a hostile air force 
which has gained air superiority will be looked upon as an impos- 
sible operation. Thus it seems probable that in the future the 
declaration of war will be followed at very short interval, or 
even preceded, by the clash of the opposing air forces. The air 
battle will continue with unabating intensity until one or other of 
the contestants has obtained a decisive superiority. From this 
moment the aircraft of the Power which has lost the initiative 
wherever they appear will be attacked by concentrations of 
superior force. It must not be thought, however, that one or 
two battles in the air will definitely decide the final issue, since 
scattered forces can be re-formed and new material can be pro- 
duced ; in fact, a defeated air force will be more dangerous than 
a defeated navy or army, since the mobility and radius of action 
of aircraft facilitate the use of small forces on raids and ‘ cut and 
run ’ tactics. 

We may assume, therefore, that the first step will be a conflict 
between the rival air forces. Then, when air superiority has been 
gained the army of the victors will commence to move. What 
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will the troops who lie unprotected by their own air forces do to 
stem the advance ? Will they move forward over roads or across 
country to meet the invaders of their territory and thus expose 
themselves to the continuous attack of hostile aircraft? If they 
do so their fate is not likely to be a pleasant one, as can be gathered 
from the few elementary examples given at the end of this article. 
Under such conditions it seems more probable that the army 
of the defenders will seek shelter in fortified field defences and 
rely upon artillery to deal with hostile air and ground forces, and 
endeavour to reproduce similar conditions to those prevalent on 
the Western Front during the war 1914-1918 ? 

The second stage of the war of the future will probably consist 
of an intense aerial bombardment by the superior air fleet. The 
invading army sheltering in its tanks and covered by artillery fire 
may gradually be able to penetrate the enemy’s country and occupy 
it; but it may be assumed that before this occurs the enemy’s 
resistance will have to be reduced by systematic aerial bombard- 
ment. In this connection it is interesting to survey the gradual 
increase that has taken place in the proportion of fighting carried 
out by means of missiles. History tells us that in the days of 
Agincourt and Crecy our bowmen formed a very small body 
compared with the army as a whole; but as bows and arrows 
gave way to rifles and artillery this proportion gradually in- 
creased until in the late war the artillery formed the largest pro- 
portion of all the armed forces in the field. And yet, even when 
the longest ranged guns are taken into account, the zone covered 
by artillery fire is still comparatively narrow. The question which 
we should attempt to answer is, whether the artillery will con- 
tinue to increase in numbers, in range, and in hitting power, or 
whether aircraft will gradually supersede guns and howitzers by 
performing the functions of the latter from the air ? 

The writer is inclined to think that the day of the long-range 
gun and heavy howitzer is done, and that armies of the future 
will be equipped with comparatively light mechanicalised artillery 
which will be used to break down immediate opposition on the 
ground, while all heavy bombardment will be carried out from 
the air. 

The third phase of war as visualised by the writer will be 
the advance and occupation of the enemy’s territory. This will 
occur when the enemy’s resistance has been broken down by 
attack from the air. In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that, instead of the zone formerly subjected to attack, all 
communications, centres of industry, reserve depots, and other 
vital spots in the enemy’s territory will be liable to incessant 
attack. The enemy’s army, though superior in numbers, well 
equipped and fortified behind strong defences, must eventually 
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give way owing to loss of communications and dearth of supplies 
the inevitable results of a vigorous and sustained air offensive. 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to depict 
the development of a first-class war of the future. It remains 
now to analyse the various stages and consider the organisation 
and training which are required to meet these changes in the 
military art. 

The subject under review presupposes the existence of a 
hostile air force equal in strength and similarly equipped to our 
own, and it is therefore reasonable to assume that any first-class 
air Power with whom we might go to war will make every effort 
to gain early superiority in the air. 

There is no reason to suppose that the great fundamental 
and vital principles of war do not apply to air warfare. These 
principles, so Clausewitz tells us, are: retaining the initiative, 
using the offensive as the decisive form of action, concentration 
of force at the decisive point, the determination of that point, 
the superiority of the moral factor to purely material resources, 
the proper relation between attack and defence, and the will to 
victory. In addition, there is no doubt that the possession of 
correct information regarding the enemy will, as heretofore, 
greatly facilitate success. In the first place, we must therefore 
possess a good air intelligence system which will keep us informed 
of development in research and in tactics of all our potential 
opponents ; secondly, we should keep ourselves informed of 
the location of all the main aircraft depots and establishments of 
foreign Powers, so that in the event of war we should know where 
to strike most effectively ; and, lastly, we must develop our air 
reconnaissance service in order that, on the outbreak of hostilities, 
there should be the means available of locating the enemy’s 
main forces: in fact reconnaissance in the air will be just as 
necessary to' the air commander of the future as reconnaissance 
on the ground, formerly carried out by the cavalry, was essential 
to the generalissimo of an army. 

Lack of space precludes the analysis of aerial warfare, an 
art which is still in extremly experimental stages; but it is 
interesting to note that there is now a distinct tendency in some 
quarters to advocate the development of fighting aircraft on 
similar lines to ships of war. Thus it is possible that the small, 
high performance single-seater aeroplane, which owing to its 
superior speed and powers of manceuvre was considered supreme 
as a fighting machine during the late war, may eventually revert 
to the réle of scout, while large aircraft armoured and powerfully 
armed will ‘hold’ the air by virtue of their superior ‘ hitting’ 
power. 

Whatever may be the outcome of these developments, it is 
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likely that the ability of aircraft for inter-communication, for com- 
bined action, and for combined manceuvre must rapidly improve, 
and as these are perfected the size of aerial fleets will grow in 
numbers and in offensive”powers. 

One essential feature”of air warfare which cannot be disre- 
garded is the fact that aircraft can move freely in three dimen- 
sions. The maximum altitude which can be attained by flying 
continues to increase—it may do so indefinitely; and since 
altitude confers a great tactical advantage in the air, it follows 
that air forces which cannot climb as high as their enemy suffer 
from an overwhelming disadvantage. This factor should be taken 
into account when deciding what proportion of the Air Force can 
be detached to co-operate with the other services. In this con- 
nection it should be borne in mind that air forces destined to co- 
operate with the Army require special training and equipment, and 
are called upon to carry out duties which necessitate flight at 
comparatively low altitudes. This portion of the Air Force 
would therefore be of great value in the second and third phases 
of war as depicted in this paper, but would be of little use in the 
preliminary air battle against the enemy’s main fighting air forces. 
Moreover, it is well to remember that if air superiority is lost the 
aircraft destined to perform duties in co-operation with the other 
services will not be afforded many opportunities of carrying out 
their work. 

Thus the problem which confronts us in drawing up the Air 
Estimates is complicated by the fact that an air force trained, 
equipped, and organised to take its part in a war against a minor 
Power would not be effective in defending the British Empire if 
it were suddenly to be attacked by a first-class air Power. 

On the other hand, if we maintain an Air Force with a view to 
fighting in a first-class war, should occasion ever arise, we can 
only afford to detach the minimum number of units for other 
duties. 

Once the enemy’s air fleet has been decisively beaten, tem- 
porary air superiority will rest with the victor ; but this is not 
enough—great vigilance and continuous attacks will be necessary 
to prevent the hostile air forces from reorganising and returning 
to the fight. Nelson once said to his commander-in-chief when 
the latter mentioned that they had ‘ done well enough ’ : ‘ If ten 
ships out of eleven were taken, I would never call it well enough.’ 

This maxim, that it is not only necessary to defeat an enemy, 
but to destroy him, is as true for the Air Force as it is for the 
Navy or Army. 


The subject of air bombardment would not at first sight 
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appear to come within the scope of this article ; but when one con- 
siders the probable trend of future warfare, it is impossible to 
disregard a factor which may exercise a decisive influence on 
ground operations. 

‘Communications dominate war,’* says Mahan. What, then, 

will be the fate of a nation which, having been defeated in the air, 
lies at the mercy of the hostile air force ? We need only glance at 
the records of the last great war to find that aerial bombing, un- 
known before 1914, was beginning to exercise a considerable 
influence in all theatres of the war towards the end of 1918. 
F° The material damage which can be caused by bombing is often 
ignored, owing to the fact that neither the Germans nor ourselves 
gave serious attention to the development of aerial bombs until 
the end of the war; and even then the actual, total weight of 
bombs dropped was very small compared with a day’s expenditure 
of shells. 

Towards the end of the war we organised a portion of the Air 
Force as an independent bombing force, and it is interesting to 
note that the amount of bombs dropped on German towns by 
this force during the short time in whtich they operated was 
greater than the whole amount of bombs dropped by the Germans, 
It follows that the British people can hardly realise the effect that 
could be produced by an efficient bombing force even in the state 
of development in which it was four years ago. 

It may be assumed that in the next great war, after the pre- 
liminary collision between the rival fighting air fleets, the com- 
batant with whom victory rests will utilise his temporary 
superiority in the air to carry out an intensive aerial bombard- 
ment of the enemy’s country. His first objectives may 
be the aircraft depots and aerodromes of his opponent, since 
until he has destroyed these he cannot rely upon retaining his 
supremacy in the air. Subsequently, when the enemy’s aircraft 
establishments and centres of production are crippled, the atten- 
tion of the attacker will probably be diverted to the enemy’s main 
lines of communication. 

Thus the day may well come when an army, cut off from its 
base by air attack, may have to surrender through lack of supplies 
even though it is confronted on the ground by a weaker opponent. 

A feature of modern warfare may also be to subject certain 
areas to intense and continuous aerial bombardment with a view 
to making it impossible for the defender to remain in the area 
attacked. This bombardment would probably be followed by the 
advance of the attacker’s army—probably in tanks—in order to 
occupy the territory evacuated by the defender. 

It must not be thought, however, that the attacking force will 
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be able to operate with impunity over hostile territory, since, as 
can be seen again and again in the history of military science, the 
discovery of new weapons soon leads to the evolution of counter- 
measures which tend to detract from their value. Thus, although 
up to the present the development of anti-aircraft ground defences 
has somewhat lagged behind, we must be prepared for great 
improvement in anti-aircraft artillery, in height and range finders, 
and in other weapons and defence methods. But even if in time 
ground defences are able to make certain areas almost unapproach- 
able by aircraft, the latter will always possess the advantage of 
being able to increase their altitude at will and of not being 
limited in range. 


We have seen in the foregoing pages how the first stage of 
future war will probably consist of a conflict for air supremacy ; 
then, as soon as one or other of the combatants has driven off his 
enemy’s fighting air forces, it will be open to the attacker to employ 
his bombarding aircraft in order to carry the war into the defender’s 
country. At the same time the attacker’s ground forces, freed 
for the moment from the threat of air attack, will be enabled to 
advance. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to examine 
the action of air forces when operating directly with or against 
troops on the ground ; but the writer would like to emphasise the 
fact that these operations will only be possible when air superiority 
has been achieved. 

The experience of our Air Force in the attack of ground objec- 
tives surpasses that of all other nations ; on the other hand, our 
Army has suffered but little from aircraft attack, and is therefore 
inclined to minimise the danger which exists from this source. 
The most effective measures for guarding against air attack and 
the means of utilising the assistance which could be provided by 
aircraft—these are considerations which should be ever present in 
the mind of the military commander. 

As has already been mentioned, our Army has never yet been 
forced to operate in the face of an efficient and vigilant air force 
which has gained superiority in the air. Our enemies in the war 
1914-18, however, suffered severe losses on more occasions than 
one as the result of air attack ; and it is to these examples that 
we should turn for help in estimating the effect of air power in 
future wars. : 

It should be borne in mind that during the early stages of the 
late war, before conditions of trench warfare had developed, air- 
craft were too few in number to exercise any decisive influence, 
even had they been used for purposes of offensive action. During 
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the later stages there was practically no moving warfare, and it 
so happened that when our troops were engaged in open warfare 
the air power against them was negligible. 

In spite of this lack of experience on our part, we should 
realise that conditions may be very different next time our Army 
is called upon to fight a first-class Power, and we should, therefore, 
at any rate train our ground forces to adopt precautions against 
observation and attack from the air. 

Trench warfare, so common on the Western Front during the 
war 1914-18, does not lend itself to aircraft action against troops 
on the ground. Under such conditions troops are sheltered from 
observation and are protected against machine-gun bullets and 
projectiles, whereas the attacking aircraft become the target for 
concentrated fire from many concealed positions. Moreover, 
stationary warfare is favourable to the establishment of carefully 
organised anti-aircraft defences, which are able to benefit by an 
elaborate system of inter-communicating posts. 

It follows that air forces are compelled during stationary warfare to 
fly far into the enemy’s territory to seek their targets ; every mile adds 
to their risk and increases the opportunity of the enemy to attack them. 
Further, in the face of an enterprising enemy air force, the movements of 
troops within the radius of action of hostile aircraft are limited as far as 


possible to the hours of darkness, which diminishes the opportunities of 
the attacker.‘ 


Any pilot of the Royal Air Force who flew on the Western 
Front during the Great War must often have been struck by the 
difference in the appearance of the country on either side of the 
‘lines.’ In the area occupied by our own troops it was no 
uncommon sight to observe bodies of men marching along the 
roads in close formation, and there was always a certain amount 
of transport moving about ; on the German side the country might 
have been abandoned, for it was very seldom that any sign of 
life could be seen in the vicinity of the ‘ lines.’ 

This state of affairs was brought about by the different policy 
adopted by the two air services. Whereas we used our aircraft 
towards the end of the war very largely to attack favourable 
ground objectives in the territory occupied by the enemy, the 
German air service did not attach much importance to the use 
of aircraft as instruments of offence against troops and hostile 
communications ; they used them for reconnaissance and for the 
attack of towns far behind the ‘ lines.’ 

Towards the end of the war, after the Germans had suffered 
heavily from our low-flying raids, they began to realise that they 
had been mistaken in neglecting to develop this form of air activity. 


* Open Warfare. Group Captain E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
M.C., A.D.C., R.A.F. (Lecture to R. E.). 
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Many contemporary German writers deplore their mistake in 
failing to exploit the potential value of aircraft for direct offensive 
action. Neumann, writing about the German air service, says : 

The chief duties of the Air Force consisted in reconnaissance and 
artillery observation ; bombing was compelled to take a back seat. In 
spite of the most urgent arguments in favour of developing bombing 
brought forward by the Chief of the Air Staff again and again, and his 
recommendation in favour of carrying bombs, even on short raids into 
enemy territory, this weapon was somewhat neglected during the entire 
war, and, on the whole, its use was unpopular and left undeveloped. 


It follows that our Army has but rarely been forced to undergo 
attack from the air even during stationary warfare, and it is not, 
therefore, difficult to understand the apparent lack of realisation 
of the influence likely to be exercised by air power in the future, 

Now let us turn to open warfare and examine the differences 
which cause it to lend itself peculiarly to air action. 

While troops are on the move, anti-aircraft defence labours 
under great difficulties. Anti-aircraft gunners can no longer 
benefit by an elaborate system of inter-communicating observa- 
tion posts, and can receive but little warning of an approaching 
enemy. Moreover, in open warfare the anti-aircraft defence 
system, whether it consist of artillery, machine guns, or aero- 
planes, must necessarily be split up into detachments, the efficient 
control of which by one authority is always difficult. This 
detracts from its effectiveness. 

Further, when troops are on the move and cannot take advan- 
tage of cover, whether real or imaginary, they are peculiarly 
liable to panic, most terrible of military disasters, an instructive 
example of which can be found in the account of the Turkish 
retreat from Palestine at the end of this article. 

Thus it is easy to see that opportunities of offensive air action 
are infinitely greater in moving than in stationary warfare, and 
we must therefore assume that aircraft will play a predominating 
part both during the advance to the battlefield and later when 
one combatant is retreating before his victorious enemy. 

It may be useful to consider some defensive measures which 
might be adopted by our Army to mitigate the results of attack 
from the air. 

In the first place, the result of the preliminary contest for air 
supremacy will greatly affect the amount of interference which 
may be expected from the enemy’s aircraft ; but in this connec- 
tion it should be borne in mind that even a decisive victory in 
the air cannot be relied upon to prevent the enemy‘s aircraft 
from interfering with the operations of ground troops. 

The destruction of the enemy’s fighting air forces, continual 
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bombing attacks delivered against his aircraft establishments, 
and, most of all, the loss in moral which he will suffer as the 
result of losing freedom of movement in the air are all factors 
which will tend to discourage the hostile air forces from attempting 
any major air operations. He will thus probably use his remain- 
ing aircraft for carrying out low-flying raids against ground forces, 
which will be very difficult to prevent even when air supremacy 
has been attained. 

It follows that the Army must be prepared to meet and counter 
air attack. 

This can be done, firstly, by accustoming both officers and men 
to be ever on the watch for air attack. Horse-drawn transport and 
artillery will presumably soon be mechanicalised : when this is done 
the army on the move will lose one of its most vulnerable parts. 

In addition, it is probable that the Army will be forced to 
abandon mass formations of all kinds during daylight and devise 
methods of concentration which will not offer favourable targets 
to hostile aircraft. As regards action to be taken on the approach 
of hostile aircraft, men must be taught how to take cover from 
the air, to aim and fire at low-flying aircraft,:and to re-form after 
these have dispersed. 

Troops moving along a road will generally be extremely 
difficult to conceal from observation. The only way to avoid 
discovery is, where possible, for men to leave the road immediately 
a hostile aeroplane appears and to conceal themselves in any 
ditches, hedges, or trees which may border it. It is almost super- 
fluous to add that they should on no account turn their faces 
upwards, as this means instant betrayal. 


Guns and other vehicles which are unable to quit the road at a moment’s 
notice should carry some form of light camouflage covering, which will 
at least disguise what they are from the enemy... .® 


In this connection 


camouflage painting should be carried out with care and discrimination ; 
it should aim not only at breaking the outline and confusing the shape of 
the object to be concealed, but the colours of the various patches should be 
made to blend with surrounding objects.’ 


As it is with all new weapons, aircraft, to begin with, have far 
out-distanced all the counter-measures devised to combat them. 
Anti-aircraft artillery was responsible for only a very small 
proportion of the casualties in the late war; but towards the 
end of hostilities the fire of anti-aircraft guns was improving in 
accuracy, and it is probable that it will continue to do so. It 


® Mobile Artillery and Aircraft. By Captain H. R. Kilner, M.C., R.S.A. 
7 Journal of the Royal Artillery. 
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may be anticipated that science will attempt to discover new 
methods of destroying aircraft at a distance, and even if progress 
is very limited it may be taken for granted that aircraft will 
gradually be forced to fly at higher altitudes. 

In the near future a trustworthy armoured tank chassis carrying 
anti-aircraft guns and crew will probably be evolved and will 
be able to follow the army across country. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the employment of anti-aircraft guns 
during moving warfare presents many difficulties. Thus, whereas 
anti-aircraft guns in stationary warfare can make use of heavy 
instruments which take a considerable time to set up and are 
able to employ an elaborate telephonic installation, such instru- 
ments will be quite impossible for employment with guns which 
are used in a war of movement; these latter will be forced to 
rely on a few light and portable instruments which can be rapidly 
set up and dismounted. 

The anti-aircraft artillery must be prepared to perform the following 
functions :— 

(a) Provide a screen with the advanced line of infantry or advanced 
guard, to prevent hostile aircraft from reconnoitring the forward 
area, or disposition of the forward troops. 

(6) Protect the main body from hostile observation, especially with 
regard to gun positions, concentration centres, and movement of 
troops. 

(c) Defend vulnerable points against hostile bombing attacks.® 


In addition, it will probably be necessary in time to train 
special units to fire at low-flying aircraft. 


It may be that in the next war aircraft will again be called upon 
to perform the many duties which were demanded of them in 1918. 

The duties which the Air Force is called upon to perform when 
co-operating with the Army are well known: close reconnaissance 
contact and counter-attack patrols, observation of artillery fire, 
photography. These duties and much other work, which is being 
added to as the result of each combined operation, are now performed 
by aircraft at the request of the Army ; but if the next great war 
develops on the lines forecasted in the preceding pages it is open 
to argument whether many of these functions will not cease to be 
required, or at any rate be reduced to secondary importance. 

Thus the writer anticipates that, instead of developing the 
system of counter-battery work and of zone calls, more use will be 
made of aerial bombardment to deal directly with opportunity 
targets. 

If we try to visualise a war of the future we may assume that as 
soon as superiority over the enemy’s air forces has been gained, a cer- 
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tain number of units of the fighting air force may become available 
for use against ground objectives. These units will be additional 
to those already employed in bombing the enemy’s back areas. 

And so, as the attacking army commences to advance, informa- 
tion will be sent down, probably by means of R/T,® from the 
reconnaissance aircraft flying over the enemy. This information, 
whenever it contains news of a favourable target, will be dealt 
with on the spot by sending up units of the Air Force to attack 
and destroy the objective indicated. Thus it may easily be 
realised that as the power of aircraft to act offensively is increased 
the necessity for heavy artillery fire, and in consequence of aerial 
observation for artillery, will diminish. 


Enough has been said in the foregoing pages to foreshadow the 
great part that the Air Force is destined to play in the next war. 

The dominating factor which should always be kept in view 
is that ability to fight successfully on the ground will depend 
primarily on the attainment of superiority in the air. It is there- 
fore essential that the Air Force should be organised and trained 
on a basis which will assure ability to overcomaany possible hostile 
air force. Consequently, in the event of war, it may be desirable 
after superiority in the air has been gained to detach portions of 
the Air Force which were originally destined for aerial fighting 
to interfere in ground operations ; but this can only be done when 
the enemy’s air forces have been crippled beyond hope of recovery. 
Numerous instances already exist among the records of the Great 
War and of minor operations carried out during the last few years 
which demonstrate the ability of aircraft to exercise a dominating 
influence over ground forces. 

These instances should be brought to the notice of the Army 
in order that it may be trained to expect, and defend itself as best 
it can against, air attack. 


The history of the Turkish retreat from Palestine and the part 
played in it by the Royal Air Force is of vital interest ; it clearly 
demonstrates the effect produced on a retreating enemy by air 
attack. 

In connection with this account it should, however, be borne 
in mind that the Turkish air force had been almost entirely 
driven out of the sky before the operations under review took 
place. Not only were Turkish aircraft attacked and destroyed 
when they showed themselves, but offensive patrols were kept 
constantly flying over their main aerodromes. 

As a result of this overwhelming superiority in the air our Air 
Force were able not only to prevent the enemy from benefiting by 
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aerial reconnaissance, but, when the opportunity occurred, were 
able to use their whole strength in attacking his ground forces. 

The following account is taken from the short history of the 
Royal Air Force :— 


Early on the 21st, a reconnaissance machine reported dense masses of 
all] arms and transport on the road running north-east from Nablus. This 
was the Turkish 7th Army in retreat, attempting to break out across the 
Jordan at Jisr Ed Damieh. It was urgently necessary that this movement 
should be stopped, for, although the cavalry had blocked the enemy retreat 
vid Beisan, the road to the Jordan could not possibly be closed by our 
troops for some hours, nor could the crossings over the Jordan be guarded 
in time. Once more all available machines were mobilised, and then 
began what has justly been described as perhaps the most terrible disaster 
ever inflicted by aircraft ona retreating army. The attack was so arranged 
that two aeroplanes should arrive over the objective every three minutes 
with an additional formation of six machines every half hour, and this 
was continued from 8 a.m. till noon. The sides of the road were bordered 
by steep ravines, and the Turkish columns were caught in a trap with no 
possibility of escaping. The head of the column was soon reduced to a state 
of indescribable chaos, effectually blocking the road, and the confusion 
was rendered worse every minute by those in the rear pressing on in their 
frenzied efforts to escape. Drivers jumped from their motor lorries, 
leaving them to run amok ; maddened horses galloped hither and thither, 
trampling the equally maddened soldiery under their hoofs; guns and 
teams became locked together in inextricable confusion ; and never for a 
moment was there any respite from the pitiless hail of bombs and machine 
gun bullets from overhead. By the time the British troops arrived on 
the scene the Turkish 7th Army had ceased to exist; it was merely 
a question of rounding up the prisoners and collecting the abandoned guns, 
motor vehicles, and other war material.?° 


Such an experience has never befallen the British Army ; but 
let it never be forgotten that the fate of an army which is not pro- 
tected from air attack will be terrible indeed. 


In history there is that notorious attack by sharpshooters upon the 
columns retreating from Kabul through the Khyber Pass in the Afghan 
War. The fearfulness of that touched the imagination of the world at 
that time—out of the 16,000 only one reached Jellalabad. Yet though 
the lurking horror of sharpshooting from behind the high boulders of that 
pass must have been terrifying in its deliberateness, it is not to be compared 
with the infectious horror of panic which overtook the Turks in these 
passes when they were crowding there in such multitudes, and when the 
air was alive with aeroplanes dropping bombs and spitting bullets without 
ceasing.14 

It is noteworthy that General Liman von Sanders, in his 
account of the retreat from Palestine, says : 


The feeling that they were powerless to retaliate and at the mercy of 
hostile airmen had a most extraordinarily demoralising effect on both 


officers and men.}2 
A. A. WALSER. 
10 Short History of the R.A.F. Raleigh. 
11 Nile to Aleppo. By Hector Dunning. 
12 Funf Jahve Turkei. General der Kavallerie Liman von Sanders. 
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EARLY DAYS ON THE AISNE 


I DARESAY that when the First Division crossed the Aisne in 
September 1914 it was as good a fighting force as ever the British 
Isles produced. Since the retreat from Mons began the Division 
had been on the march with hardly a check, until the victory of 
the Marne turned the tables on the Germans, and they, in turn, 
were forced to run. 

All this trekking did not exhaust the men as much as some of 
our generals thought. Food, boots and clothing were bad, dis- 
comfort very great, and, of course, the mere fact of retreating 
damped our spirits ; but as soon as the news:came down that the 
Germans were on the run all this mattered nothing: most of us 
thought we should chase the enemy back to Berlin. 

The Third Brigade in the great retreat had a very quiet time, 
hardly ever seeing the enemy, and only being slightly shelled on a 
few occasions. When I brought up the first reinforcement, and 
joined my regiment in the first days of September, they were 
‘fedup.’ ‘ Just like manceuvres at home,’ they told me, ‘ nothing 
but trekking miles and miles a day and doing nothing; this is a 
rotten brigade.’ The same ‘ grouse’ from the ‘ Queen’s.’ 

Still we trekked, day after day, shedding a few clothes every 
now and then to travel lighter ; anything rather than ‘ fall out’ ; 
very little to smoke ; our food just bully beef and hard biscuits, 
now and then some jam, and, if by any chance we got into a barn 
at night, some bacon cooked on a Dixie lid or some most glorious 
toasted cheese. 

At this time there was never any long check. The cavalry 
and horse gunners were superb; they seemed to clear off the 
German rearguard without requiring any help from us. It was 
a fine sight to see a British squadron go hell-for-leather down the 
main street of a village held by the enemy. Right through they 
would go, leaving the infantry of the advanced guard to mop up 
the Germans in the village. Speed was everything, and we were 
always too quick for them. We did not even give them time to 
blow up the bridges over the Marne, because about September 9 
the First Division started to cross the Marne by the La Ferte 
Bridge. My regiment was at the head of the advanced guard 
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that day, and my company the leading one, so I saw the whole 
action well. There was indeed very little action needed. It 
appeared to be an ideal spot at which to hold us up. Had the 
Germans destroyed the bridge and occupied the heights beyond, 
it would have taken us more than one day to cross, and cost us 
many casualties. Our gunners made excellent shooting on what 
enemy were to be seen. Our cavalry were so quickly over the 
Marne that our guns fired a few rounds on them, thinking they 
were Uhlans. I saw the rounds fired, and I saw a few British 
saddles emptied, but it was a trifling incident, and was bound 
to happen when everything had to be done at lightning speed ; 
pace was everything, forced marching, instantaneous fire action, 
a relentless pursuit. 

After the Marne we had to go more carefully. The Germans 
were becoming Bosches and beginning to show themselves in 
their true colours. One day when the leading infantry regiment 
of the advanced guard (I think it was the Sussex Regiment) came 
up to an abandoned Red Cross ambulance on the side of the road, 
machine gun fire was opened on them from the wagon, and the 
battalion, marching in close order, suffered terribly. 

Now we were drawing towards the end of the long marches, 
and something much more unpleasant was about to begin—the 
Battle of the Aisne and trench warfare. 

Under the hills on our side of the Aisne we had a long halt. 
Word came back that the enemy were disputing the crossing of 
this river, that the bridges had gone, and the cavalry and advance 
guns were forcing a crossing. Long range shrapnel began to fall 
on us. A pellet fell on me and bruised my shoulder ; I kept it for 
along time. The Germans in the early days always seemed to 
fire their shrapnel much too high ; it did us little harm therefore, 
whereas our gunners burst their shells most accurately ; the pity 
was, they had not more to fire. 

It is not pleasant to wait huddled together in a road with 
shrapnel bursting overhead, even though it bursts too high, and 
we were very glad when the order came to move. I was now 
about to go under fire for the first time, but felt no actual fear of 
being killed or wounded, only misgivings as to how I should 
behave. I had a most trying baptism. We crossed the Aisne 
in single file by an iron girder without any actual opposition, 
except for the continual shrapnel fire, owing to the advanced 
guard being in front of us, and collected again under the hills on 
the far side, there to await further orders. Stray bullets were 
coming over now, and we had our first officer killed. For the 
first time it dawned upon me that somebody was trying to kill. 
me. Inactivity under fire is the most trying thing in the world, 
and in this war there was so much of it. | 
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I got an order to extend my platoon and advance over the 
top. Very vague orders we had in those days when no one quite 
knew what was happening. I was not told what to attack, how 
far to go, who would support me, or whom I was to support or 
get in touch with. We crossed over the brow of the hill at the 
double, extended about three paces, and then slowed down to a 
steady Aldershot advance. Bullets came whistling along, and 
every now and then I saw one of my men fall witha thud. There 
was another line of troops in front of me, and they were lying 
down about 200 yards from a wood and firing into it. The wood 
was full of Germans ; the trees were still covered with leaves, but 
through my glasses I could see an occasional flash of a German 
helmet, though there was nothing definite to aim at. They had 
a machine gun going hard, but it was not firing our way. It 
seemed to me that if we reinforced the firing line it would only 
give a much bigger target for the concealed enemy to fire at, and 
they might turn that machine gun on us. There was a small 
hill on my left which had not been cleared of Germans, and they 
were now turning their attention to my platoon, so that, as 
well as getting it from the wood in front, we were being heavily 
fired on from a flank. According to the book, it was quite wrong 
to change direction under fire, but I considered I was justified in 
disobeying the rule, and passed word down my line to swing round 
and face half left, which my men carried out very well. We then 
advanced and got into line with the troops in front—the Welsh 
Regiment, a company commanded by Haggard, who lost his 
life in a gallant effort to rush a machine gun. 

As troops began to arrive over the hill behind us, we gradually 
got to the edge of the wood, and by a combined rush into the wood 
itself. As usual, the Germans did not wait to face the bayonet, 
and withdrew, covered by the thick undergrowth. We formed 
a line just inside the wood and sent scouts on to see if the Germans 
really were withdrawing or only trying to trap us. After a 
long wait we were told that the Gloucesters and Welsh had got 
round the wood, that the enemy had withdrawn some distance, 
and that we were to go back to where we started from, re-form 
and advance as a battalion in quite a different direction. 
Apparently the other companies of my regiment had not moved, 
as an order had come to stand fast just after we had gone over 
the hill. 

As a battalion we then advanced in artillery formation through 
the woods up towards the main plateau and the ‘ Chemin des 
Dames.’ We seemed now to be following the line of advance of 
the advanced guard. The Germans had some bigger guns in 
action, and we were unknowingly bumping up against their 
. formidable Aisne position. A ‘ coal-box ’ burst right in the middle 
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of the platoon on my right, practically wiping it out. Some 
more kept bursting all round, and it was most unpleasant. 

On emerging from the wood we found ourselves behind the 
guns of the advanced guard, and we had a considerable halt. 
The battery in front of us roused our admiration and sympathy. 
The guns were in line right in the open, and on the nearer side of 
still more rising ground. ‘Coal-boxes’ were falling now just short 
of them, now beyond them. Then one would burst in between 
two guns ; any moment we expected to see a gun and its detach- 
ment blown to pieces, but while we watched not one was hit, and 
not for one instant did the gunners cease firing or show any signs 
that they noticed the ‘ coal-boxes.’ 

It was beginning to get dusk when we moved off again, and 
bearing to the woods on our right, got into close formation inside 
them. We were nearing the position we were told to take up 
for the night, and D Company was sent on as an advanced guard 
through the wood. The undergrowth was very thick, and dark- 
ness was falling rapidly. It was very hard to keep direction, 
and when we eventually reached the top, D Company had dis- 
appeared, and we had obviously arrived at the wrong place. 
What with the darkness and the difficulty of finding anyone, 
our C.O. decided to stop where he was—just north of Chivy 
village. Later on the Brigadier came up, and while agreeing we 
were in quite the wrong place decided we had better stay where 
we were. Ultimately it turned out that the Third Brigade had 
gone a good deal too far ahead, and ought by rights to have been 
annihilated—in fact, for this night the First Division was the 
only one across the Aisne, and a strenuous counter-attack by the 
enemy might have been a serious thing with an unbridged, 
unfordable river behind us. However, we were happy in our 
ignorance. About 8 p.m. I was sent off with a patrol of about 
six men to work away to the left through the woods and try to 
find D Company. We soon discovered that Germans were in the 
wood, too, and decided it was nicer outside, so kept along the 
outer edge, and for quite a time a party of Germans kept level 
with us just inside. They were obviously lost, and as it was a 
matter of time before somebody captured them we did not worry 
about them. After going some distance and meeting nobody, 
but hearing all the time the yells of the wretched wounded, who 
were lying somewhere in the undergrowth, but very difficult to 
find, I came across a machine gun detachment of the Gloucesters, 
and a little further on the battalion itself, nicely dug in at the 
edge of the wood. They had seen nothing of our D Company, 
so I returned and reported. 

Before it had got quite dark we had seen a most glorious 
advance of the First Brigade—the advanced guard. In my 
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opinion, it was the finest sight I saw in France. The attack might 
have taken place on Laffan’s Plain. Line after line in extended 
order, just the correct distances, just the correct intervals, on they 
went ; nothing could stop them. Shrapnel was ploughing into 
them ; every man of one line would appear to go down, but the 
line behind advanced steadily through them—Guards and Black 
Watch—great hefty men, beautifully led. They went right up to 
and across the Chemin des Dames, and were about to attack the 
factory beyond, when ammunition failed, and they had to retire. 
Their casualties, naturally, increased, yet they withdrew in the 
same cool, orderly way as that in which theyadvanced. Doubtless, 
for an advanced guard, they went too far, unsupported, and became 
involved in a general attack on a position they knew nothing 
about. Certainly the Aisne position was unknown even to the 
General Staff. I have heard it said that this great position was 
prepared by the Germans before the war, and that they had always 
considered it a stronghold on which to retire in case things went 
wrong. It seems inconceivable that our Intelligence should not 
have known, and yet our method of approaching it must prove 
that it came as a complete surprise. Even our own Brigadier 
passed through us with his cavalry orderlies and a platoon of 
the Welsh as escort the day after we arrived in the wood beyond 
Chivy, but the whole lot were wiped out, and he came back 
himself crawling on all fours. No one could believe the Germans 
had seriously stopped running. 

Next morning I had a very unpleasant experience. I had been 
sent out about 4 a.m. with my platoon to take up a position some 
hundred yards in front to cover my company while they dug them- 
selves in. While still dusk I sent out patrols a long way ahead, 
and in various directions. They all came back and reported they 
had seen nothing. When the dawn came it was very foggy, a 
regular cold misty September morning. We began to stretch 
our legs a little, and came across a trench full of dead Germans, 
and another with some dead and wounded Black Watch. The 
latter we helped back. In the former trench we were engaged 
in collecting souvenirs, field glasses, revolvers, watches, and any- 
thing warm to put on, etc., when I suddenly saw a line of Germans 
loom through the fog with their hands up and rifles slung. I said 
to my corporal, ‘ Here are some Germans who want to surrender.’ 
All through the German retreat we had had this sort of thing, 
Germans done up and cut off quietly surrendering. We saw, 
therefore, nothing unusual in this. I suggested to my corporal 
that we should go and collect their rifles. We were just setting off 
when I heard a guttural voice shout out, rather to one side of us, 
‘ Which is the officer?’ I answered, ‘Iam; come and lay,down 
your rifles.’ He replied, ‘ You have five minutes to collect your 
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men and surrender, and you will be perfectly safe.’ I glanced 
towards the line of Bosches, and saw, to my amazement, not a thin 
line holding their hands up, but a very thick line with their rifles 
levelled at us, and sounds of more’Germans coming up from 
behind them. Fighting seemed out of the question, so I shouted 
out, ‘ All right; I will collect my men,’ and walked towards 
them. Luckily they had refrained from firing, thinking probably, 
as I did, that the German officer was arranging to surrender. I 
told them we must run like hell back to the trench, and ordered 
my corporal to fire a round to warn the company digging. So 
we turned round and ran as hard as the heavy ground would let 
us. Only two men were hit, and we got them in afterwards. 
The Germans came rolling on—enormous men they looked—but 
they, in their turn, got a nasty surprise, because, although,my 
company was taken too much by surprise to be able to fire 
effectively, C was on higher ground on our right, and by excellent 
shooting stopped them dead ; only a few got into the wood and 
never got out. The second captain of my company, Y—— (killed 
the next day, and the greatest loss we could possibly have suffered) 
accounted for four of them. He and another officer with an 
orderly were wandering about just inside the wood looking for 
the company on our left, when four Germans suddenly rushed 
towards them. They fired from the hip—a typically German 
habit—and by pure chance shot the orderly’s rifle out of his hands. 
Y——, who was one of the crack revolver shots of the army, 
killed all four with his revolver, the last at about 12 yards range. 
I examined them all; they were all shot in the chest or stomach 
and stone-dead. About the coolest piece of shooting imaginable. 
Y——’s death was a real tragedy. 

Later in the day we left the edge of the wood and lay out in 
the open further up the hill. We tried to stay on the top, but were 
blown out by guns we could see firing at us. Without pick and 
shovel to dig ourselves in with, we could not even stay where we 
were. The men scooped some sort of shelter with their regulation 
entrenching tools, but officers did not carry them, and we dug 
with our hands. Poor Y—— was ploughing with his hands, and 
had just sat up to draw attention to his successful effort, when he 
was shot through the back, the bullet piercing his lungs, and he 
just coughed himself to death. We could do nothing for him: 
to stand, or even kneel, for a second was practically suicide. The 
bullet that killed him appeared to come from such close range that 
I had a quick glance over the top and saw a group of six German 
corpses. The next morning I said to one of my men—‘ Tiger 
Smith ’ we called him, a regimental boxer, and a man who feared 
nothing—that I believed one of the corpses had moved an arm. 
That night Smith walked out alone to those corpses and kicked 
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up a large healthy Prussian and brought him in. I told him to 
take him back to Battalion Headquarters, but a shot in the wood 
behind made me rather doubtful if he ever got his prisoner so far, 
and I thought it diplomatic not to ask too many questions. (This 
Prussian must have been a very gallant man, and, no doubt, 
attacked Smith with his fists or tried to bolt, preferring death to 
capture.) We were driven back into the wood once more by very 
accurate shrapnel fire (one pellet laid my ankle bone open and 
numbed my leg, and I thought it had been blown off), but we 
collected picks and shovels and resumed our old place on the hill, 
some fifty yards below the crest, and dug ourselves into deep holes 
in record time. When darkness came we linked these holes up 
and thus completed a trench line which we were destined to hold 
for a considerable time without Véry lights, barbed wire, or much 
support from our guns, which were now very short of ammunition. 
Every night the Germans made determined attacks. The weather 
was atrocious: we had no cover; some men had waterproof 
sheets, which they made capes of ; some had picked up Burberrys ; 
some had nothing at all, and it got very chilly in the early morning. 
Our greatest danger was the shortage of rifle oil. During one 
night attack in pouring rain all the rifles of my platoon jammed. 
We had been ordered to construct overhead cover, and had done 
this by laying rafters of small trees across the trench, branches on 
top of them and earth on top of the lot. Earth, water and mud 
were therefore always coming through ; our vision was narrowed, 
and the use of the bayonet was out of the question. So when the 
rifles jammed, and the Germans were coming nearer and nearer, 
preceding each attack by heavy rifle fire, we got out of the trench 
and lined up behind, using the overhead cover construction as a 
parapet. I suppose our sudden silence or the ‘smeil’ of cold 
steel frightened the enemy, because they soon ceased advancing, 
and, to our great relief, their firing gradually died away. I know 
in my next letter home I asked for tubes of vaseline or some tins 
of Rangoon oil before anything else. 

We were eventually withdrawn from our advanced and 
dangerous position by a piece of luck. I was ordered back a few 
nights later with the R.S.M. to meet and guide a draft coming to 
join the battalion. I had been about fourteen days in the bowels 
of the earth, no chance of washing, shaving or sleeping, and was so 
stiff that I could hardly walk, and my eyes were so strained from 
constant gazing into the darkness that I thought I should lose my 
sight. 

It was a pouring wet night when the R.S.M. and I went off 
to meet the draft, and blowing hard. I had very vague ideas of 
where to meet it,and now forget the name of the place. After wan- 
dering about a long time and not knowing quite if we were behind 
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the British lines or in front of them, we came to a house with a 
faint green lamp hung up outside. I went in and found it was 
Divisional Headquarters. I must have been something of an 
apparition—a Balaclava cap, hair, eyes and ears caked in mud, 
half a beard, and my right puttee off and boot cut open because 
of my sore ankle. There were several very smart staff officers 
inside, sitting round .a table drinking port. A large fire was 
burning in the grate. They were most awfully good to us, and 
the port was excellent. They asked me who I was, my regiment, 
where I had come from, and what for, etc. As soon as I said my 
regiment was the South Wales Borderers they seemed greatly 
interested, and said the General must see me at once. I was, 
therefore, immediately ushered into a smaller room, where I found 
General Lomax and one or two senior officers of the staff examining 
alarge map. The General asked me to place my finger as near as 
possible on the spot I had come from. I did so, and at once 
evolved great excitement. I gathered that we were in quite the 
wrong place, and the whole Third Brigade in the utmost danger 
and unless withdrawn that very night, it would most probably be 
entirely cut off. It appeared that we were at the extreme point 
of an inverted V, and even worse than that, because one side of the 
V was badly broken into, and if the other side had to give a little 
ground we should disappear. I suggested to the General that we 
were like this : 
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whereupon he took the pencil, and said : ‘ No, it’s more like this,’ 
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and drew rather a startling picture. 

He then said that I was to go back with a staff officer, who 
would give instructions for our withdrawal at once. I told him of 
our very miserable plight, and how we were beating off attacks ~ 
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by day and night, and the appalling conditions—just waterlogged 
holes. He was most genuinely sympathetic, and got up and shook 
my hand before I left. I saw the shell fall on his headquarters 
at, I think, Hooge Chateau, in the first Battle of Ypres, which 
killed most of the staff, the General succumbing to his wounds 
later on. The R.S.M. and I went back to our regiment in 
a Vauxhall landaulette. The staff officer went to Brigade 
Headquarters, where instructions were sent to commanding 
officers. I fell in with the headquarters of the Gloucesters, who 
very kindly gave me a berth in a most comfortable barn, and sent 
a messenger to tell my colonel where I was. At daylight the 
Brigade withdrew, and we got into line with the rest of the 
Division. 

My regiment occupied a group of quarries, and I had an argu- 
ment with a senior captain over one of them which I had been told 
to occupy. I had to give way to seniority, and, as fate would 
have it, the senior captain, his two subaltern officers, and nearly 
his whole company were shot down later on by a surprise night 
attack, when the Germans managed to get a machine gun up a 
woody salient and fire point-blank into the.quarry. With a relief, 
a few changes of position, and leading a much more peaceful life, 
we remained in this vicinity until the French relieved us, and we 


departed for Belgium. 
H. M. B. SALMON. 





THE CULT OF PESSIMISM 


BRAVE men, we are told, lived before Agamemnon; and frogs 
undoubtedly croaked before Aristophanes immortalised their 
chorus of Breke-koax-koax-koax. The log that Noah kept in 
the Ark has, unfortunately, not come down to us. But we may 
conjecture that it was enlivened with a few scathing remarks on 
the part of the ladies concerning the discomforts of the voyage, 
regrets for the delightful world now, alas, engulfed by the flood, 
and misgivings about the dull and dreary existence which lay 
before them. Certainly it was the male members of the crew that 
sailed this floating menagerie who originated the phrase current 
in the British Navy from its earliest times until this day that the 
service is going to the devil. The Israelites in the wilderness 
sighed grievously for the fleshpots of Egypt, while the prospect 
of unlimited milk and honey in the Promised Land soon ceased to 
intrigue the weary sojourners in the desert. Indeed, they were 
not in what Voltaire styled ‘ce meilleur des mondes possibles.’ 
From Hebrew prophet to Max Nordau the pale cast of thought 
has centred on the glories of the past, the degradation of the 
present, and despair for the future. There were always ‘ giants 
in those days.’ Nestor boasts to Achilles and his brothers in arms 
that in times past he had lived with men abler in counsel, greater 
in every way, than themselves, such as Pirithous and Dryas, with 
whom no mortal living in these degenerate days would dare to 
engage in combat. 
kelvotoe 8 dy ov tis 
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Once, indeed, we learn from Homer that ‘ the smallest worm 
will turn being trodden”on’; and the flow of depreciation, for 
the most part accepted without challenge, provoked from the 
youth of the day the sharp‘ rejoinder that we are’greatly better 
than our fathers. 
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Elijah was easily convinced that all the children of Israel had 

gone astray, that all the prophets had been slain by the sword, and 

he, only he,“ was left. In his case the correction was promptly 
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supplied. There were left 7000 in Israel, all the knees which had 
not bowed down to Baal and every mouth which had not kissed 
him. Other travellers in the Slough of Despond have not been so 
fortunate. It has been for posterity to discover that the croaking 
was, after all, much ado about nothing. Cassandra’s lugubrious 
predictions of ruin on ruin, rout on rout, confusion worse con- 
founded, though destined to find no credence, were but too exactly 
fulfilled. The moral which the tradition is frequently used to 
point is that prophecies of evil should be readily believed. 
“Remember Cassandra,’ they tell us, ‘and how her words were 
scorned, but yet came true. Take warning from this.’ A strange 
logic to argue thus from the less to the greater, from the particular . 
to the general. We may find in many countries and various ages 
countless melancholy prophecies which subsequent history has 
triumphantly falsified. _. 

Fame, Milton assures us, is the last infirmity of noble minds. 
Did he, perhaps, mean the fame of every century but this, every 
country but his own? To defame the present seems to afford 
unqualified enjoyment to many minds, some of which have indeed 
been noble. Perhaps David went to the,extreme of extremes in 
his denunciations of the world in which he lived. The Lord looked 
down from heaven, he insists, to see if there were any that would 
understand, and seek after God; but they were all gone out of 
the way, they were altogether become abominable ; there was none 
that doeth good, no not one. Remarkable words these from a 
man whose own record was not exactly immaculate. Of Jere- 
miah’s voluminous lucubrations this is a mild specimen: ‘ The 
land mourned and the herbs of every field withered for the wicked- 
ness of them that dwelt therein ; the beasts were consumed, and 
the birds.’ The réle of Jeremiah is an easy one in any land, and 
at any time. Lucretius and Juvenal found it so. Did not 
Carlyle achieve greatness by ingenious manipulations of the same 
theme ? The sage Diogenes is chiefly remembered as the man who 
carried a lantern in broad daylight through the streets of Athens in 
a vain search for an honest man. In the face of jeremiad vitu- 
perations, one is irresistibly reminded of Lord Palmerston, who, 
when his colleagues were wasting time in hurling invectives 
broadcast, said: ‘ Gentlemen, let us assume that everyone and 
everything is damned, and then get to business.’ What country 
lacks its golden age, its good old times ? To the fantastic mind of 
the Hindoo the existing era is the Kali Yug, the evil age, in con- 
trast with the palmy days of an inconceivably remote past, when 
the children of Indra and Bhawani possessed the land, and every- 
one was prosperous and happy. 

Virgil, Dante’s adored guide, Dryden’s poet who surpassed in 
majesty, Tennyson’s loved Mantovano, lord of language, 
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Wielder of the stateliest measure 
Ever moulded by the lips of man, 


who sang with enthusiastic inspiration the early beginnings of 
Rome and foretold her coming greatness : 


Hinc populum late regem belloque superbum, 


even Virgil fell into the morbid rut of pessimism. True, when 
he wrote, shortly after the murder of Julius Cesar, the Republic 
was in the throes of dissolution, and in the grip of a protracted 
civil war. Was this the end of Rome’s glory ? Did Virgil’s faith 
in the destiny of his country fail him ? The coming event of the 
great Roman Empire seems to have cast no shadow before in the 
poet’s mind. He might pray the gods of his country, Romulus 
and Vesta, not to hinder the youthful Octavian from remedying 
the miseries of this distracted age. But it is a half-hearted hope. 
He is overwhelmed with gloom, sunk in despair. Right and 
wrong have been reversed ; new phases of crime appear day by 
day. Agriculture is ruined, the men torn from their homes, and 
the fields left to moulder. He can look forward to nothing that is 
good. 


Omnia fatis 
In pejus ruere ac retro sublapsa referri. 


War, foreign and internecine, rules the land. 


Hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum ; 

Vicinz ruptis inter se legibus urbes 

Arma ferunt ; sevit toto Mars impius orbe. 
And all this on the very eve of the birth of the vast Empire ! 

Horace, snapper up of unconsidered trifles which his magic 

art wove into the most exquisite of lyrics, staunch patriot, devout 
worshipper of the gods, who could rise to the highest heights, who 
wrote in letters of blood and fire the magnificent story of Regulus 
author of the deathless Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori, poet 
soldier, farmer, persona grata at court, but who preferred his 
Sabine farm to the 


Fumum et opem strepitumque Rome, 


could not avoid the mire of despondency, or resist the temptation 
of prophesying evil. Gone, he tells us, was the bold peasantry, 
the hardy soldier-breed who had fought Pyrrhus and Hannibal, 
and who, their military service completed, returned home to hew 
the tree and plough the field. Our fathers had sunk from their 
fathers’ level ; we were more debased, and our children would be 
baser still. 


Damnosa quid non imminuit dies ? 
A&tas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 
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The contemporaries of William Shakespeare, the famous 
actor-manager of the Globe Theatre, entertained no doubt that 
he was the creator of the plays that bear his name. A later cult 
ascribes them to Bacon. Each individual is entitled to his own 
opinion on this knotty point. The supporters of either view will 
continue to weigh the arguments pro and con in accordance 
with their own predilections. Whether the actual author be 


Sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
[who] Warbles his native wood-notes wild, 
or Bacon, 


The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind, 


we possess in the plays an unrivalled national treasure. In 
the more restricted sense of the word, Shakespeare (if we may 
call him so) was not a dramatist. The unities of the drama were 
ignored by him. His plots are not always convincing. What 
compels our unbounded admiration is the loftiness and majesty 
of his lines and his marvellous insight into human nature. He 
grasps the motives of men and women, and lays them bare in 
a lightning flash; he appeals to the heart rather than to the 
head. With all this, his exalted patriotism, his sturdy common 
sense, have almost always saved him from the pessimism into 
which the Roman poets fell. In King John and Henry VI 
there was room enough for the darkest forebodings of future 
national calamity. But he steers clear of these shoals. Once in 
Richard II. for a moment he gives way. After John of Gaunt’s 
magnificent peroration on this royal throne of kings, this sceptred 
isle, he strikes the minor key, when Gaunt exclaims : 


This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it, 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm : 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds : 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah ! would the scandal vanish with my life, 

How happy then were my ensuing death. 


And yet, if time-honoured Lancaster could have lived to see 
the achievements of Henry V. and the greatness of England 
under Elizabeth, he might have seen reason to withdraw this 
desperate lament for the evils which to him darkened the present 
and obscured the future. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of this morbid self- 
depreciation, this insistence that if previous cries of Ichabod had 
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been but a vain clashing of cymbals, yet each new coneatenation 
of circumstances represented the real handwriting on the wall, 
the final “‘ Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin,” that springs up from 
generation to generation. But space forbids. There were always 
men of light and leading who were convinced not that England 
was on the verge of ruin, but that she was actually plunged into 
the abyss. ‘“‘ Tvoja fuit,’’ but England survives. I will pass on to 
the eighteenth century. Looking back from this distance of 
time on the fierce storms, the wild tornadoes and hurricanes, of 
that tempestuous period, we can weigh in their due proportion 
the buffets and rewards that fortune then distributed. The 
enormous growth, the preponderating influence, the far-flowing 
ascendency of England, these are the outstanding features of 
the picture that rivet our attention. It was not nothing that the 
century commenced with the union of England and Scotland 
and the birth of Great Britain, not nothing that the two Stuart 
invasions were quelled. France’s dream of a world-wide empire 
in Europe, America and Asia was rudely broken. We can lift 
up our hearts when we picture to ourselves Hawke on a gloomy 
November evening, reckless of rocks and shoals, pursuing the 
French fleet under Conflans into Quiberon Bay, and leaving their 
shattered ships of the line to rust and moulder away on the beach : 


For England was England and a mighty brood she bore 
When Hawke came swooping from the West. 


Do not our hearts burn within us when we think of Wolfe’s 
exploit at Quebec, which transferred Canada from the French to 
the English flag, and Clive’s victories in the East, which decided 
that England, and not France, should possess India ? A boastful 
Frenchman, holding forth to an Englishman in India a few years 
ago, laid stress on the fact that everywhere the English had merely 
followed the French. ‘ Why,’ said the Frenchman in conclusion, 
“we showed you the way into India.’ ‘Certainly, Monsieur,’ 
was the reply, ‘ but you must admit that we showed you the way 
out.’ Duncan at Camperdown and Nelson at Aboukir Bay, and 
a few other men at a few other places, illume the eighteenth 
century. True, we lost Minorca, and the loss was felt acutely 
by the people. A blow to our national pride, it had no lasting 
or even serious’effect on the issue of events. Also the American 
colonies. Their independence in the fulness of time was inevitable. 
It is unimaginable that the vast country of the United States, as 
it now exists, could even nominally be subject to any outside 
ruler. Nevertheless, the parting of the ways was a rough and 
disagreeable process that has left unpleasant memories behind it. 
Needless to say, the downfall of England was foretold, as it has 
been foretold countless times before and after ; but it was after the 
separation, and not before, that the giant acquired his full strength. ~ 
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Throughout the fluctuations of this marvellous century there 
was of course the usual crowd of croakers, pamphleteers, libellers, 
caricaturists and lampoonists, who gloried in the imaginary shame 
of their country. One of these scribblers is damned in some 
degree to everlasting fame. A man named Brown, in a book 
which he entitled Brown’s Estimate, convinced the ot zrodXoi, 
only too willing to be convinced, that we were a race of cowards 
and scoundrels, that nothing could save the country from irre- 
trievable disaster, and that the ruin before us was richly deserved. 
These stormy petrels need not trouble us. Odi profanum vulgus 
ef arceo, But many of the foremost men in England, highly 
placed statesmen, men of affairs, leaders of public opinion, and 
men of letters, were ready, nay, eager, to proclaim that to contend 
with the power of France was a hopeless task, ready to exclaim 
with Belarius that the game was up, assert that the wearied Titan 
could do no more, and insist that our sun had set for good and all. 


Impiaque zternum timuerunt secula noctem. 


Listen to the Earl of Chesterfield: ‘We are undone both at 
home and abroad: at home by our increasing debt and expenses, 
abroad by our ill luck and ill capacity. The French [1759] are 
masters to do what they please in America. We are no longer a 
naiton. I never yet saw so dreadful a prospect.’ Thus Chester- 
field, who had been one of the King’s principal secretaries of 
state, deemed a man of shrewd and solid observation, notwith- 
standing his letters to his natural son on meticulous points of 
etiquette and the art of seduction made easy. It seems impos- 
sible. ‘’Tis true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true.’ 

What says Edmund Burke, the virile opponent of a regicide 
peace, determined supporter of the war with France, famed for 
his eloquence, political knowledge, strength of character, and 
pure patriotism, for fierce but too often misplaced zeal, for his 
fanatical and vindictive persecution rather than prosecution of 
Hastings, for his intemperate notions of honesty? How did the 
kaleidoscopic drama present itself to this many-sided mind? If 
he did not rival Chesterfield, he did his best to emulate him. 
Pessimism mingled with vituperation permeates his speeches and 
writings. Ex uno discttis omnes. 

‘The hour of Great Britain’s final degradation is not yet 
come.’ Evidently it was not far off. 

Let us turn to William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
a man of immense faults which, balanced with his greatness, sink 
into insignificance To him we can apply Cowper’s aphorism on 
England, and say: ‘ Chatham, with all thy faults, I love thee yet.’ 
We can by no means always follow Macaulay, but we shall not go 
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far wrong in accepting his estimate of Pitt: ‘ The ardour of his 
soul had set the whole kingdom on fire. It inflamed every 
soldier who dragged the cannon up the heights of Quebec, who 
boarded the French ships amongst the rocks of Brittany.’ ‘ He 
was the first Englishman of his time ; and he had made England 
the first country in the world.’ The Great Commoner bestrode 
the narrow world like a Colossus; but even Homer, it is said, 
sometimes nods. There were occasions when Pitt’s haughty 
spirit sank into despondency, and he could hardly bear to face the 
future. It is difficult to credit it, but we have the unimpeachable 
testimony of his own confidential writings. The people had 
responded to his clarion call with magnificent enthusiasm ; they 
had placed the national resources in men and money unstintedly 
at his disposal. And yet he could permit himself to stigmatise 
them as degenerates, and actually feared to let them have know- 
ledge of disaster. 

The day is come [hesays in a most confidential document (1757)] when 
the very inadequate benefits of the Treaty of Utrecht, the indelible reproach 
of the last generation, are become the necessary but the almost unattainable 
wish of the present, when the Empire! is no more, the ports of the Nether- 


lands betrayed, the Dutch Barrier Treaty an empty sound, Minorca, and 
with it the Mediterranean, lost, and America itself precarious. 


This is stiff enough, but merely introductory to what follows. 
Incidentally, Pitt was wrong on a point of fact. The loss of 
Minorca did not mean the loss of the Mediterranean. The flag 
of England, though not unchallenged, continued to fly proudly 
on that great sea. 

Que regio in terris nostri non plena doloris ? [wrote Pitt on the news of 
Byng’s retreat from Minorca]. I dread to hear of America. Asia may 
perhaps furnish its portion of ignominy and calamity. 

Now follows the nadir of Pitt’s depression. In September 
1757 he wrote to his wife: ‘ Most calamitous news this night. 
Holburne’s fleet is ruined by a hurricane off Cape Breton. This 
matter must yet be unspoken of. I fear we do not stand in the smile 
of Heaven. May a degenerate people profit in the school of mis- 
fortune.’ This from Pitt! Et tu/ 

Two other writers of the foremost eminence who belonged to 
this memorable century were oppressed with deep forebodings. 
The loved and loving Oliver Goldsmith, tender, pathetic, humorous 
author of the immortal Vicar of Wakefield, who, in contrast with 
the prevailing fashion, which concentrated on high life in London, 
gave us vivid pictures of villagers, farmers, and poor country 
clergymen, expressed alarming views on the condition of the rural 
population. The rich might, indeed, grow richer, but that could 


1 The so-called Holy Roman Empire. Voltaire said that it was not holy, not 
Roman, and not an 2mpire. 
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not save the country from its approaching downfall, and preserve 
the agriculturist, the backbone of England. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 


Dr. Johnson’s ponderous volumes have long since been 
interred with his bones, but his conversation lives after him. An 
intimate and familiar figure with us until this day, he rivets our 
attention without commanding our admiration. Regarded by 
his contemporaries as a giant among literary men, he generously 
assisted Goldsmith in his career ; and he did for Goldsmith what 
Goldsmith had done for Thomas Moss. Moss wrote the line 


A livery servant drove me from the door. 


Goldsmith strengthened this by substituting the phrase that is 
yet in our ears—‘ a pampered menial.’ In like manner Johnson, 
veteran Tory, improved upon Goldsmith’s Deserted Village with 


the line 
Trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay. 


Johnson is impatient of any leisurely retrocession ; the predicted 


ruin is to be accomplished without delay. 

The end of this prodigious century found us engaged in the 
most stupendous struggle with a foreign Power that our island 
history ever experienced until August 1914 held our breath. If 
there were croakers in the seven years’ war they croaked as gently 
as any sucking dove in comparison with their successors in the 
twenty-two years’ conflict with Napoleon and the succeeding 
decades. The country was ruined, ruined, ruined. Its best 
blood had been spilt, its treasure wasted, in a hopeless task, and 
nothing remained but to make the best terms we could. Yet the 
country did not make terms ; and, in spite of the croakers, the end 
of the titanic struggle was St. Helena. There is still an England. 

In the whirl and welter of this war and upheaval there flashed 
a meteor. Before he was twenty-four Byron woke up to find 
himself famous. His illuminating genius threw its piercing 
searchlight on all the high and on all the dark places of the earth. 
Nothing escaped his penetrating vision. No Church was too sacred, 
no institution too exalted, no statesman too venerated or loved, to 
escape the arrows of his scorn, the bolts of his satire. A rebel 
against religion, contemptuous of family or country, defying the 
accepted canons of society, he was yet the spoilt child of his 
family, his country and society. His country adored him, and 
society pressed on him a warmer welcome than he seemed to 
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appreciate. No poet enjoyed such popularity in his lifetime. 
With all this he was a burning patriot—for enslaved Greece. In 
his glorious poem The Isles of Greece, he apostrophises that 
unhappy land as ‘my country.’ For Greece he feels ‘ a patriot’s 
shame ’ ; the heroes of Thermopyle are a ‘ remnant of our Spartan 
dead.’ To’achieve freedom for Greece he gave his life, dying at 
Missalonghi, perhaps felix opportunitate mortis. But his own 
country ? In his view England is sunken in decay ; her former 
fame and worth are vanished, and she is rushing upon ruin, to 
perish hopeless and abhorred, deep in ruin as in guilt. This some 
years after St. Helena : 
I’ve no great cause to love that spot of earth 
Which holds what might have been the noblest nation ; 
But though I owe it little but my birth 
I feel a mixed regret and admiration 
For its decaying fame and former worth, 
Seven years (the usual term of transportation) 
Of absence lay one’s old resentments level 
When a man’s country’s going to the devil. 


Over and above blackguarding one’s own country there is a 
wide-spread temptation to which many men and women have 
taken a pride of yielding. The former weakness is possibly 
intelligible even when inexcusable, but where the satisfaction lies 
in proclaiming that we are the object of hatred and contempt to 
other nations it is impossible to comprehend. But Byron revels 
in this singularly distasteful form of amusement. He rubs it in 
like Sophocles in his Electra 

mapovolay pev dba Kai ov rod pilov 
as éuris Hpiv ’eotw. 
Alas, could she but fully truly know 
How her great name is now throughout abhorred ; 
How eager all the earth is for the blow 
Which shall lay bare her bosom to the sword ; 
How all the nations deem her their worst foe, 
That worse than worst of foes, the once adored, 
False friend who held out freedom to mankind, 
And now would chain them to the very mind. 

Just one more of these poets, this time a poet laureate. 
Southey wrote prose as well as verse, and his poet’s eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling may be responsible for his utterances in prose. 
In two volumes of Colloguies he holds forth on the ‘ Progress and 
Prospects of Society.’ To adapt a coarse verdict once given on 
the manners and customs of a certain people, Southey’s view, 
when condensed, comes to this: progress none, prospects beastly. 
The country is hastening to destruction. There is nothing but 
deterioration before it, unless indeed the Supreme Being inter- 
feres to prevent causes from producing their natural effect. 

Pace the poets, England has survived. But if poets have 
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prophesied falsely, perhaps commercial magnates may be better 
qualified to answer Pilate’s sarcastic question, ‘ What is truth ?’ 

Cobden, in 1860, wrote thus about our Indian empire: ‘I 
look on our rule in India as a whole with the eye of despair. The 
English people in Parliament have undertaken to be responsible 
for governing 150 millions despotically in India. [Cobden under- 
estimated the population.] They have adopted the principle of a 
military despotism, and I have no faith in such an undertaking 
being anything but a calamity, and a curse on the people of 
England. We shall suffer all kinds of trouble, loss and disgrace. 
Every year will witness an increased drain of men and money to 
meet the loss entailed upon us. It is from an abiding conviction 
in my mind that we have entered upon an impossible and hopeless 
career in India that I can never bring my mind to take an interest 
in the details of its government.’ 

I cannot pause to rebut the preposterous errors of fact with 
wnich this pronouncement bristles. But Cobden was not as 
Daggerwood in New Hay at the Old Market, who boasted that he 
had a soul above buttons. To reject the imperial task of reducing 
chaos to order in a distracted country, to belittle the glory of 
raising India to a height of unprecedented prosperity, but to 
enable Lancashire cotton spinners to pile up enormous fortunes 
by clothing the people of India with the products of their looms, 
this was the policy that appealed to Cobden and Bright. 

The decade that succeeded the close of the long Napoleonic 
war is a mirror that exactly reflects the present scenario of our 
country. There is no need to say, ‘ Look here upon this picture 
and on this.’ The one covers both. The newspapers of a century 
or so ago teem with references to the prevailing distress. Then, 
as now, the country had emerged victorious from a war of unpre- 
cedented magnitude. It had exhausted itself in the prosecution 
of a life-and-death struggle of which no one during its continuance 
could with certainty foretell the ending. The nation’s manhood, 
its accumulated resources, its future credit, had been unstintedly, 
recklessly, given and used. The limit of endurance had been 
well-nigh reached. For years the energies of the people, which 
should have been devoted to the arts and crafts and the various 
processes of production, had been employed in nothing but destruc- 
tion. Was it peace or a solitude that had followed on the clash 
of arms? Not only our own country, but all, were prostrate, 
gasping. And by the irony of fate it was not the enemy whom 
we had crushed, but we ourselves, the victors, clari giganieo 
triumpho, who had to pay the cost. The burden seemed greater 
than we could bear. A load of debt whose total seemed so 
enormous that it ceased to convey any intelligible meaning 
beyond that of immensity overshadowed us. We had to think 
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in continents of arithmetical figures. A few hundred millions 
more or less mattered nothing. Even to pay the interest on these 
incalculable sums necessitated a taxation that a few years before 
would have been regarded as unimaginable. It strangled com- 
mercial enterprise ; it lowered the standard of living; it caused 
widespread unemployment and misery, which in its turn necessi- 
tated the pernicious system of doles for workmen who otherwise 
would have starved. The taxes, moreover, were assessed unfairly, 
and were collected in a way that entailed a maximum of incon- 
venience. Who could ever have believed that our annual budget 
would have exceeded the total of the previous national debt ? 
Newspapers a century ago and to-day bewail in identical terms 
the stagnation of trade, the hindrances to enterprise, the timidity 
of capital, the dearness of food, the recurrence of industrial strife, 
the decay of agriculture, the currency debased or changed from 
gold to paper, and with all this the country overflowing with 
abuse of a Government which was in great degree responsible for 
these evils, and unwilling or unable to provide any remedies. 
‘The session of Parliament is wearing away,’ says The Times in 
April 1821, ‘and not one act performed for the relief of those 
distresses which are stated to be so urgent, and the existence and 
severity of which no one denies.’ 

Agriculture was in the depths of depression, and the problem 
of rent and wages presented similar conditions in each century. 
“Whence do the distresses of our working people proceed ?’ 
(The Times, September 25, 1821). ‘The manufacturer has lost 
the custom of the farmer because the farmer is unable to pay 
his rent. The labourer gets inadequate wages from the farmer 
because the same farmer is unable to pay his rent.’ The rent 
had not fallen with the price of wheat; therefore, continues 
The Times, ample reduction in rent of land was required through- 
out the country. 

The need for drastic economy in public expenditure was 
proclaimed as insistently a century ago as now, and the modus 
operandt was on the same lines. Our fighting forces were 
dangerously reduced. The Times of August 2, 1821, chronicles 
a reduction in the army of 13,000 men, ‘ the necessity for which 
arises from the impoverished state of the country, and its inability 
to maintain the present rate of expenditure.’ The ordnance 
department at Sheerness was broken up, officers and clerks being 
put on half-pay, while the foreman and workmen, some of whom 
had been between twenty and thirty years in that service, were 
discharged without a shilling. (Now, at all events, they would 
have been granted a pension or gratuity.) High sinecure appoint- 
ments in other Government departments were left untouched, 
while numbers of the humbler low-paid employees were cast adrift. 
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The year 1817 is referred to again and again as the year of 
‘general ruin and disaster.’ In The Times of March 24, 1817, 
the system of relief in force is condemned in the most emphatic 
terms. The poor laws aggravated and consummated the very 
worst evils that can befall a nation. Public money was wasted to 
indulge and pamper the profligate meanness of the idle. All 
sense of shame had been gradually destroyed in the people’s 
breasts. The English labourer was degraded into a stubborn 
and thankless mendicant. The whole frame of society was 
vitiated. ‘We exhibit the characteristics of a community 
threatened with dissolution of those first principles by which 
the homes and happiness of nations are upheld.” On March 27 
The Times returns to the subject: ‘In many parishes—nay, 
through entire districts—the land is deserted by its industrious 
occupants, from utter want of ability to pay the rates.’ 

If we were to believe all these prophets and seers, and accept 
their interminable tale of woe, England ought ere now to have 
been wiped off the map of the world. She would long ago have 
ceased to exist. Or there might have been a poor, miserable, 
degraded remnant, known only for its folly and its vices, surviving 
under the heavy heel of a foreign conqueror. And yet there is 
an England not altogether unsuccessful, not absolutely inglorious. 
From the terrible distresses of a century ago, in spite of all the 
croakers, she rose phoenix-like to unexampled prosperity in the 
great Victorian era. And, strange to say, in spite of our present 
discontents, England is now the envy of the world. She is the 
one and only nation that has taken upon herself the burden left 
by the world-war, the one nation that pays her way and balances 
her budget, that not only pays the interest on her enormous debt, 
but has actually repaid some portion of the principal. Other 
things she has done, the wisdom of which it is premature to judge 
of. They show, at all events, that England is not an inert lifeless 
log, but a living tree whose sap, though chilled by a terrible winter, 
is ready in due season to flow through every fibre of its being, 
and bring forth blossom and fruit in abundance. 

The antidote to pessimism for us Englishmen is our own 
history. Weare alive, and while we live we can, not faintly, but 
confidently, seize the larger hope, remembering Theocritus: 


eAmibdes év Ewoiow, avédAmora 5€ Oavovres. 


E. C. Cox. 
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